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LETTER XXXII. 


Religion of the Greeks—Ceremonies and Customs of their Super- 
stition—Festivals—L'unerals —A Mahometan Funeral—Greek 


Cemeteries—Priests—Monks of the Order of St. Basil— 
Their Monasteries—The Seculars—Instances of the Super- 


stition of the Greeks—Notion entertained of the English by 
Greeks and Turks—The Patriarchate of Constantinople— 
The Arts—Medicine—Physicians—Evorcisms—The Plague 
—Use of the Hot Bath. 


& 


IN my former Letter I have introduced some parti- 
culars of the Greek character. and shall devote the following 
sheets to the same subject. 

The traveller, especially one who has left behind him the en- 
hghtened freedom of the English capital, and the decent ceremo- 
nies of the protestant church, when he beholds the religious 
system of the Greeks, must be prompted to suppose himself car- 
ried back into the darkest ages of ignorance and superstition 
There is something sacred in every observance attached to any 
Christian worship, which ought to save it from contempt and ridi- 
cule, yet the rights of the Greek church have in them such an air of 
absurdity, and are performed with what we should consider such 
a want of solemnity, that it is not easy to refrain from smiling 
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during the celebration of the mass. The chief part of the service 
seems to consist of frequent crossing, performed with the thumb 
laid on the two fore-fingers, and ten thousand repetitions of 
‘“¢ Lord have mercy upon me,” sung through the nose, and, ap- 
parently kept up as long as the breath of the chanter will last. 
It is some time before you can make out the words they are re- 
peating, which, though you may have supposed them a continued 
psalm, or lesson, are only ** Lord have mercy upon me; Lord 
have mercy upon me; Lord Jesus Christ have mercy upon me, a 
sinner” —NKupie ércyrov, Kupie tasyoov, Kugsz Iqood Xpiort ereyoov pe 
roy oluapToAdy. 

‘There is, at the same time, a degree of primitive simplicity in 
most of the churches, which recalls to our recollection the earliest 
ages of Christianity. ‘They are generally very small, the floor of 
mud, the altar of stone, the sanctuary separated from the nave by 
deal boards, and an enclosure of pales at the other end, for the 
women. It is but seldom that there are any seats, but in one 
corner of the building there is an assortment of crutches, on one 
of which each of the more aged worshippers supports himself, lean- 
ing on his arms and chin, in the posture of one of the figures in 
the cartoon of Paul preaching before Felix, 

In the great towns, and in some of the monasteries, the 
churches are better fitted up, though in the most paltry style, 
covered with gilt daubings, and ornamented with pictures of Saints, 
whose only value arises from their supposed miraculous powers, | 

It would be difficult to meet amongst the laity with a single 
person at all sceptical on the article of religion; they all seem 
most attached to the ceremonies, and strictly to observe the ordi- 
nances of their church, which are very strict and severe. There 
are only one hundred and thirty-nine days in the year free from 
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all fasts. The Easter Lent continues for two months, the Christ- 
mas forty days, and there are two others, the Lent of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and that of the Virgin; besides which, Wednesdays 
and Fridays are fasts throughout the year. The caloyers have 
three other lents, which last.in the whole forty-eight days more. 

‘The clergy enjoy a most unbounded influence over their flock, 
and it is painful to see the sacrifices which the meagre, half-starved 
peasants make to their priests. Besides many gifts, there. are 
certain days when. all the attendants, men and women, of the 
poorest class, bring loaves, and plates.of sweetmeats, called a 
colyva, and wax tapers, and lay them, during the service, at the 
foot of the altar, whence they are conveyed into the sanctuary, 
and serve as the evening’s feast for. the priests. ‘The colyva. 1s 
a quantity of boiled wheat, covered with,.currants, and garnished 
with pomegranate-seeds, sugar, comfits, sesamum, and sweet basil. 
‘The Greek girls carry presents of these colyvas, and other sweet- 
meats, on twelfth-day, which they name woAvxepiov, to their friends ; 
and-in some other-respects, the amusements and religion of this 
people seem as much connected as in ancient times. ‘They dance 
in honour of some of their Saints, and on the feast of the Epi- 
phany, bands of fiddlers and other musicians. patrole the streets 
from morning to night, 

This feast, by accident, whilst we were at Athens, fell on the 
same day as the second Bairam of the Turks, the 17th of January, 
aud the Mahometans were firing cannon, and discharging sky- 
rockets, from the Acropolis, with the sound of drums and pipes, at 
the same time that the Christians were manifesting their joy at the 
commemoration of another event, in every street of the city below, 

‘This oppressed people would find life too long and burthensome, 
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were it not for their religious festivals, and accordingly they have 
retained much of the joyful part of the ceremony attached 
even to the funeral rites of their ancestors. On the death of any 
person of dignity, the body is dressed in a rich garment, and 
Jaid upon a litter, strewed with flowers, and covered with a rich 
canopy, and the corpse, with the face displayed, is left a short time 
in the vestibule of the house, surrounded by the family of the de- 
ceased. At the stated time, the procession sets forward. The 
servants of the household move two and two before the bier, 
which is borne on poles at a little height from the ground. 'The 
male relations and the priests immediately precede the body. On 
each side of the bier, are two or three old women, lamenting 
aloud, detailing the dignities and virtues of the deceased, and 
interrogating him, as to his reasons for quitting the world— 
‘“ Why did you die? You had money, you had friends, you 
had a fair wife, and many children,—why did you die?” These 
mourners are hired, and the common pay of each is five loaves, 
four jars of wine, half a cheese, a quarter of mutton, and about. 
fifteen-pence in money. ‘Their howling is extremely ludicrous, 
and has not even the semblance of grief. Behind the body, is 
a long train of the female relations and friends, muffled up in 
mourning habits. If the dead be a young woman, several girls 
in white precede and follow the bier, and at intervals scatter real 
or artificial flowers on the body. 

At Constantinople, or rather at Pera, the distance to the Apo 
ing-ground is considerable, and gives time for large bodies of 
followers to collect, and accompany the procession to the tomb. 
Arrived at the place of interment, the bier is set down, a short 
service read, and the body deposited with its dress, and rolled in 
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a winding-sheet, in the grave, the mourners continuing to howl 
most piteously during this last ceremony. Some of the gar- 
lands that adorned the bier are thrown into the grave, whilst the 
remainder are carried home by the mourners and friends. 

Afterwards, and generally on the ninth day after the funeral, a 
feast is prepared by the nearest relation, accompanied with music 
and dancing, and every other species of merriment. But the 
priests are the gainers. by these festive demonstrations of grief. 
They are supplied always on the ninth day, and frequently also 
during the mourning, with large colyvas, which present is re- 
peated also for three or four anniversaries of the burial. 

You may have before seen it observed, that there is a remark- 
able conformity between some customs of the Irish and of the 
Greeks. The funerals of the two nations bear the strongest simi- 
larity to each other, though the lower classes alone of the former 
people preserve that part of the ceremony which, amongst the 
latter nation, is peculiarly attached to the wealthy and important, 
for according to a modern Greek saying, “ a rich man is wept by 
hired mourners, a poor man by his friends.” But a more singu- 
Jar resemblance is that which is to be remarked between a Maho- 
metan and Irish opinion relative to the same ceremony. When a 
dead Mussulman 1s carried on his plank towards the cemetery, the 
devout Turk runs from his house as the procession passes his door, 
and, for a short distance, relieves one of the bearers of the body, 
and then gives up his. place to another, who hastens to perform the 
same charitable and holy office. It isa belief enjoined by Ma- 
homet himself, that. to carry a body forty paces, gives expiation 
of sin. 

Every one who has been in Jreland, must have seen the pea 
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sants leave their cottages, or their work, to give a temporary 
assistance to those employed in bearing the dead to the grave, an 
exertion by which they approach so many steps nearer to Paradise*. 

The cemeteries of the Greeks are not in their churches, nor in 
the precincts of any city, but at a little distance from the town, 
in a space not enclosed by a wall, near the high-road. ‘The 
tomb-stones are some raised, some flat, and they are generally in 
a thin grove of cypress or yew trees. On certain days they are fre- 
quented by the relations of those who are lately dead, when, after 
a few tears, and the depositing of a garland and a small lock of 
hair on the grave, the parties assume their accustomed liveliness, 
and spend the remainder of the visit in dancing and singing. 

The Clergy are divided into two classes, the Caloyers, or Monks 
of the order of St. Basil, from whom all the prelates are chosen, 
and the Papades, or secular priests, who may marry, if they choose 
a virgin, and engage before ordination. Caloyers never say mass ; 
if they take the priesthood, they become what is called “ Holy 
Monks,” and only officiate on high festivals. Admission to the 
brotherhood is gained by applying to one of these Holy Monks, 
and paying sixty or seventy piasters, no probation or examination is 
requisite, and very young children are allowed to put on the cowl. 

* A person who reads Mons. Galand’s ‘‘ Paroles Remarquables des Orien- 
taux,’’ would be surprised perhaps to find, that the famous bw// recorded of an 
Irishman, who, looking over a person writing a letter, and seeing that he put— 
‘< ] would be more particular, but a tall blackguard of an Irishman is behind 
my chair, and reads every word I say,”-exclaimed, ** You lie, you rascal,” is 
an Oriental story. ‘The same book mentions two or three other good things, 
which are also to be found in our jest-books, applied to very modern characters. 


Voltaire has written an essay on the claims of the eastern nations to the best mo- 
dern stories and plots. Even the Ephesian Matron is a Chinese story. 
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‘There are many inducements to belong to this religious frater- 
nity. ‘The priests are all-powerful with their flock, and enjoy 
some respect even from the Turks. It is better to be a wealthy 
man at large than a Monk, but who would not rather be a well- 
fed recluse than a hungry vagrant? 

The first solitaries, the voluntary tenants of the burning deserts 
of Nitria, selected the most barren spots for their retreats; but 
the monks and hermits of the Greek church, in the present age, 
have wisely relinquished some of their meritorious mortifications, 
and, besides other advantages, have seated themselves in all the 
most beautiful spots to be found in Greece. The only establish- 
ment they possess in Italy, is situated as judiciously amongst the 
woods and gardens of Monte Dracone, near Frescati. The place 
is called Grotta Ferrata, and stands on the site of the Tusculan 
villa of Cicero. 


The marble porch, where wisdom wont to talk 
With Socrates or Tully, hears no more, 
Save the hoarse jargon of contentious monks... . 


In their own country, their monasteries are frequent objects in 
the valleys, the forests, and on the slopes and summits of almost 
every hill, and are contrived as well for comfort as security ; their 
farms, tenanted by one of their order, ora lay-brother, are scat- 
tered over the whole country. " 

Notwithstanding the fasts, when their prescribed diet is pulse, 
roots, and plain water, and their rising to pray an hour anda half 
after midnight, they seem almost the only sleek and well-fed peo- 
ple amongst the Greeks, and convince one how lavishly 


Dieu prodigue des biens 
A cieux qui font voen d’étre siens. 
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The purest wine, the clearest honey, olives, dried fruit, wheaten- 
bread, can always be procured in their habitations, and in theirs 
alone; nor is it easy to account for the plumpness of their appear- 
ance, without supposing them occasionally to transgress the rules 
of their order. ‘There are, however, some more abstemious 
anchorets, who live three or four together, and now and then an 
ascetic, who passes his time in a solitary cell. 

‘The Monks are supported partly by the lands attached to their 
monastery, and partly by the voluntary contributions of their be-. 
lieving flock. On particular days, they carry about with them 
httle pictures of their saints, and a jar of holy water, with a brush, 
and entering the Christian houses, give their votaries the one to 
kiss, and make a mark of the cross on their foreheads. with the 
other, receiving a para or two from each person. | 

‘The most sanctified of the Caloyers are those who have re-. 
ceived their education in the monasteries of Athos, the Holy 
Mountain (“Ayiov “Opes), which, by an institution of which there is 
no parallel in history, swarms with six thousand saints. ‘The theo- 
logical studies of these recluses are not so severe as their bodily 
labour; for not only do they cultivate the ground, and attend to 
the vineyards and orchards, but even build fishing-vessels, and. 
exercise many mechanical trades, some of them. undertaking to 
spin and weave. ‘The monasteries of, Patmos are also in great 
repute, and mendicant. brothers from them, as well as from 
Mount Athos, are to be met with. throughout Greece, dispensing 
their sacred favours, and, amongst other absurdities, even admi- 
“nistering by anticipation the extreme unction to the healthy inha- 
bitants of a whole house. 

The Papades are not held in such estimation as the Caloyers,_ 
and though they are certainly more serviceable, have every appear- 
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ance of being more wretched than the recluses. A Deacon enters 
into priest’s orders by a kind of public election, for, being pro- 
duced to the congregation at church, the officiating Papas asks 
the audience if he is worthy, on which, if the acclamation of all 
declares him worthy, (and the cry is always @§1s @800s), he is con< 
sidered as duly qualified to commence his holy functions. 

There is a chapel for almost every priest, it being considered a 
kind of spiritual adultery for any man to officiate out of his own 
place of worship. Itis this that has multiplied the number of 
churches in Greece. In Athens alone there are forty churches, 
besides a hundred and fifty chapels, and those in all Attica amount 
to four thousand; but this includes every consecrated cavern with 
a door to it and a stone altar. 

Some writers have represented the monasteries as the abodes of 
every vice, and, as it appeared to me, with great injustice. As to 
the accomplishments of those in holy orders, they must have been 
considerably improved during the last century, if it be true, as 
‘Tournefort says, “ that,” in his time, “‘’twas great merit in the 
clergy to read,” and ‘ that scarce twelve men in the empire 
understood ancient Greek.” Belon had before said, that only 
two or three, of all the thousands on Mount Athos, knew their 
etters*. The only persons of liberal sentiments, with respect to 
religion, with whom I met in Greece, were a Bishop, and two 
Hadjis, or Priests who had been to Jerusalem. ‘The more one 
knows and sees, the less one believes and admires. This Bishop 
had initiated himself so deeply into the mysteries of his faith, 
that he began to despise them; and the Hadjis, who had seen the 


* See Ray’s Collection of curious Voyages and Travels, tom. xv. cap. ii. 
p. 9. 
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holy city, declared that it was not worth going to see, nor worth 
seeing, regretting the thousand piasters they had each spent upon 
their pilgrimage. 

‘The generality of the priesthood, are certainly most ignorant, 
stupid, and inactive, and, to increase their gains, encourage the 
rest of the people in superstitions so absurd, that it is difficult to 
think that they themselves believe them. It is too true, that 
to them may be, in a great measure, attributed the debasement 
of the Greeks, or at least the continuation of that people in 
their present state of mental impotence. According to them, 
the world is still fullof wonders, and the Devil possesses an active 
and apparent influence over the bodies and souls of men. Thus 
there are many E’vepyouzevor, or, Possessed, and the exorcising of 
these unfortunate persons is a frequent and profitable employment 
for the priests. 

The Athenians.are, of all the Greeks, the most credulous, or 
inclined to invent ridiculous. stories on this subject. ‘They all, as 
was said before of the women, believe in the power of magic, and 
work up their imaginations to such a pitch, as to fancy themselves 
actually the sufferers by the incantations of some malevolent 
enemy. Ifa girl has two suitors, it is by no means uncommon 
for the unsuccessful lover, when his rival’s marriage takes place, 
to have recourse to charms as a last resource. He ties the locks 
of his hair with a certain form of words*, and by every knot 
defers the bridegroom’s happiness for a night; the tremendous 
operation is made known, and the unhappy husband, through 
eredulity and shame, becomes not untrequently the accomplice ia. 


* | tie A and B, and the Devil in the middle,”’ 
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effecting his own misfortune. An Archon at Athens, whom we 
well knew, suffered this calamity for the first month of his mar- 
riage, and was only released from the bonds of the spell by the 
repeated prayers, images, and holy water of his chaplain, 

Several of the houses at. Athens.are believed to be haunted by 
a spirit which is called an Arabin: the moans. of one of them 
were frequently heard from the bottom of a well belonging to the 
house under the Acropolis in which Mr. Lusieri was lodged, and 
it was not always easy to. persuade the servants of the family to 
draw water from the enchanted spring. 

Whether the Turks have been infected by the Greeks with 
their superstitions, or brought thew fables with them into Ku- 
rope, they have belief in these fairies also, and denominate them 
**Gins.” We saw at Libokava, a large house belonging to a 
‘Turk, entirely deserted, and with a court and garden overrun with 
weeds, and were told that no one would live there, as it was 
haunted by the Gins. ‘The operations of these beings are much 
the same as those of our ghosts; they create strange noises, and 
displace all the househould furniture, but are seldom seen. 

Panagia, or the all-boly Virgin, is the favourite of the Greeks ; 
the Minerva of the modern Athenians. ‘There is scarcely a cot- 
tage in which her picture, with a lamp burning before it, is not 
seen in a niche of, the wall, or in a wooden case. ‘The making and 
ornamenting of. these images is a gainful trade: and sometimes 
you meet with one of them very neatly executed. A lavish Eng- 
lishman offered fifty zequins for a Saint, [ think Demetrius, to.a 
painter at Athens, and was refused. ' 

A peasant who lived at Athens, told me a strange story. I was 
riding in the island of Salamis, and observed a strong young man 
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running by the side of my attendant’s horse, with a little box in 
his hand in which he had apparently collected charity. | Enquiring 
the nature of his petition, he told me with tears.in his eyes, and 
with the most solemn asseverations of the truth of his story, that, 
for some offence of which he was not aware, the Virgin, with the 
infant in her arms, and ‘otherwise so accoutred that she could not be 
‘mistaken by him, appeared before him every night, and jumping on 
his bed, nearly throttled him. He had been to the priest, who could 
do nothing for him, but observing that the picture of his Panagia 
appeared rather shabby and worn, suggested that the terrible 
visitation might not be renewed if the image was adorned with 
fresh gilding. ‘I have no money myself,” continued the Athe- 
nian, * but am going to Ampelaki and Colouri, to beg a few 
plasters, to pay the painter for his gold.” I gave him a trifle, 
and my attendant, a good-humoured fellow, and a saint-maker by 
trade at Athens, told the man that he would gild his picture for 
him at a cheaper rate than he had ever done for any one before. 

In the reign of Theodosius the Second, Gamaliel appeared to 
Lucian, a presbyter of Jerusalem, and told him that he and St. 
Stephen wished to be released from the obscure grave in which they 
‘had been buried in a neighbouring field*. 

Since that time, revelations of the same sort have been frequent; 
and St. Nicholas delivered a similar message to a woman whilst 
we were at Athens. ‘I'he holy apparition told the lady, that he 
was roaming about in a church, which had fallen, and was buried 
under ground, from which he des'red to be delivered, and pointed 
‘out the spot where they were to dig, and effect his release. Ac- 


* Decline and Fall, vol. iii. 
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cordingly, the next day, the lady, who was at once regarded as a, 
saint, for having been thought worthy of such a communication, 
accompanied by a large party, consisting of the most respectable 
Archons and Priests, walked in procession to the place described, . 
and pitched upon a part of the road west of that going to the 
Pireeus, and leading to the gardens, about half a mile from the 
town. After digging a.short.time in. two places, they came to 
some bits of painted tile, which. may be found almost any where 
near Athens, and especially in this quarter, the old site of the 
Ceramicus without the city. Immediately there was a cry of the 
Church! the Church! (Eklesia! Eklesia!)—all the crowd began 
crossing themselves—candles were burnt before the holes—and ar 
opulent Greek, possessed of the land immediately close to the 
road-side, made a present of it to the Saint, to be dug away, in 
order to give him a freer egress, and lay open the whole church. 
‘There was a commotion at Athens on account of this discovery, 
and the road-would have been entirely cut up in the course of 
this religious search, had not the ‘Turks prudently interfered, and 
prevented all farther, excavations. As it was, however, the spot 
was for many days watched by crowds of pious worshippers, and 
whilst I was present, a sort of controversy took place as to the 
respective merits of the two apertures, one of which was at last de- 
serted, and all the tapers were burnt out before the other opening 
in the ground. An old woman most earnestly appealed to me to 
inform her which was the real church; when, as gravely as was in my 
power, I told her that they were under a sad mistake, and that 
the cavity which they had deserted was, in fact, the true church 
of St. Nicholas. ‘lhe intelligence was immediately spread amongst 
the crowd, that the Frank had decided in favour of the other 
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spot; and immediately the tapers were carried off to the deserted 
place, and all the crossing, bowing, and praying, were directed 
to the cavity which had been before neglected. ‘he Greeks had 
listened to my decision; for Franks are thought by them to 
possess a preternatural, but by no means an enviable, degree 
of knowledge, communicated to them- by the Evil Principle, 
their master and guide. The children in the streets, when one of 
them is passing, call out, ‘Franco di Dio! Franco di Dio!” by 
which, though I know not how the sentence is supplied, they 
mean ‘‘ Godless Frank! Godless Frank!” 

The abhorrence of the Franks, which the division of the 
churches, and the conduct of the Latins, created in the bosoms 
of the Greeks, is still in some measure preserved by the spirit of 
bigotry; and the mass of the people do not fancy that there are 
in the world any true Christians except themselves and_ the 
Russians. As for the English, they contend they are not Chris- 
tians at all. Ifasked of what religion we are, they say, “ We 
do not know; perhaps of none; some call you Lutherans: it is 
certain you are not Christians; you do not cross yourselves,” 
(Oiy xdpvere ro oraupd). A respectable person addressed this argu- 
ment to me. ‘The ‘Turks have nearly the same opinion of us; and, 
seemg that-we show none of the external signs of reverence for 
Panagia, or other pictures, conclude us to be altogether such infi- 
dels as themselves. 

A party of us were standing at the back of a Roman Catholic 
chapel at Pera, whilst the service was going on at the other 
end. Just as the host was elevated, a Turk looked in at the 
door, and seeing the congregation paying their reverence to the 
wafer, threw up his head with a look of infinite pity and con- 
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tempt, at the same time smiling, and giving a shrue at us, who 
were standing, as if he said, “ What must you and i think of 
these poor fools?” 

The English have no place for public worship at Pera, and 
may, therefore, be thought never to pray at all; service, how- 
ever, has been once or twice performed in the Ambassador's 
palace. But the ministers of Catholic nations sometimes go in 
procession to mass. 

Notwithstanding the disdain entertained by the Turks for the 
Christian religion, they grant their protection to the Greek 
clergy, and find it their interest to ratify the ordination of the. 
great dignitaries of the church. Mahomet the Great presented 
to the first Patriarch chosen in his reign, the same gifts as the 
Emperors of the Greeks had formerly given; and, to this day, — 
that sovereign Priest is invested in a triumphant manner by a 
minister of the Porte, who assists him in taking possession of 
the patriarchal church in that quarter of Constantinople called 
Balat. _ His influence with the Porte is very great, and his appli- 
cations to the Sultan are generally effectual: he can punish with 
death. . 

The dignity is now exposed to sale, costing about sixty thou- 
sand crowns, and the Patriarch indemnifies himself by selling 
every lucrative place, the patriarchates of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and Alexandria, and all the archbishoprics within his jurisdic- 
tion. ‘The Greeks themselves were the beginners of this prac« 
tice, and the first Patriarch so chosen ejected the incumbent by 
force ; a custom of which there are now frequent examples. 

Although the whole of the Patriarch’s usual revenue does not 
amount to more than three thousand pounds, yet he has occa- 
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sionally, by fines and extortions, the means of increasing his in- 
come. The richest Bishops have not more than three hundred 
pounds a year.—I find by the registry of a parish in Yorkshire, 
that subscriptions were made in the beginning of Charles the 
First’s reign, for the relief of the Greek church. 

The synod of Constantinople, composed of the three Patriarchs 
and twelve Archbishops*, meets every month for the management 
of church affairs, the only affairs which still are at the absolute 
disposal of the Greeks. 

The state of the arts in Greece is, as might be expected, most. 
deplorable. 1t would be difficult to find an architect, a sculptor, 
or painter, equal to the common workmen in the towns of Chris- 
tendom. In building the inland towns, they make use of a saw. 
ofa simple kind, a hatchet, and a hammer: the gauge and chisel 
are used on the sea-coasts, and in larger cities. The cells of their 
churches are constructed by a sort of quadrant-+-, which they apply. 


* An Archbishop or Bishop is styled ‘* Your all-Priesthood, your Beatitude 
—Tlavepérn o2, Maxapiorn o#;"—Priests, * Your Holiness—Ayiornra o2.” 

The last edition but one of the Bibliotheca Greeca, contains, in vol. vi. 
p. 748, a list of the Patriarchs since the last conquest of Constantinople. The . 
history of Cyrillus Lucaris, is the history of the Patriarchate. ‘* A. D. 1600,_ 
Cyrillus Lucaris Pro-Patriarch of Alexandria; A. D. 1621, Cyrill. Lucaris 
Patriarch (having been before Pro-Patriarch) for one year; A. D. 1624, Cyrill. 
Lucaris restored, for eight years; A. D. 1632, the same person a third time ree 
elected for one year and two months; A.D. 1633, the samea fourth time re-_ 
chosen, for one year; A. D. 1637, a fifth time, but after one year, strangled.” - 

+ Under the head of modern architecture, Letter xxxv. vol. iii. Mons. De. 
Guys talks of Santa Sophia, and the aqueducts originally built in the time of . 
the Greek Emperors, near Constantinople. All his detail about the arts in. 
modern Grecce tells nothing. | 
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to no other use. At sculpture they make no attempt, and their 
paintings are chiefly gilded saints. 

The best pictures are to be seen at Scio, from the hands of 
Greek artists of an age or two ago. ‘There is a composition 
containing several figures, the only one I ever saw in the coun- 
try, ina church at Constantinople, which represents the last day. 
The sheep are on the right hand, and the devils are driving the 
goats into the flames on the left: the sinners are drest like Jews, 
‘Turks, and, what is something odd, Archbishops and Monks. 
The picture is very large, and is admired as a masterpiece, but is 
in reality a tawdry daub. ‘The representations of costume con- 
tained in this collection, are from drawings made by a Greek at 
Constantinople, which, as far as a painter can succeed with no 
_ other excellence than minute and exact imitation, are well exe« 
cuted, 

Physic is practised in the Levant, partly by Greeks who have 
received some education in Italy, and frequently continue on their 
return to wear the Frank habit, and partly by Italians. There 
is one, at least, of these persons in every considerable town in 
European Turkey, who is paid a thousand, or fifteen hundred 
plasters per annum, for taking care of the health of the whole of 
the inhabitants, and makes besides the most of strangers and 
casualties. ‘hey are extremely ignorant, and full of old preju- 
dices, yet they are personages of some importance, as will be col- 
lected by this direction of a letter I carried to one of them— 
* Al Nobile Signor, Signor, Speridion Cazzaiti, Medico.” Many 
of these physicians have received no education at all, but, having 
failed in trade, put on the hat and Frank habit, and commence 
practitioners. ‘The Turks, and lower class of people amongst the 
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Greeks, commonly presume every one so dressed to be a Doctor, 
and travellers are frequently accosted as such in the streets. 

The only exception to the general incapacity of these professors 
which fell under my observation was at Athens, and, by’ the way, 
in the person of the noble physician mentioned above. Signor 
Cazzaiti has tried some courageous innovations, and has even at- 
tempted the introduction of the cow-pox, and with partial success. 
He told me that he had inoculated about three hundred, 

The general practice is, to administer jalap, manna, Glauber 
salts, in quantities too small to be serviceable, and. bark draughts 
in almost every complaint, swilling the patient at the same time 
with fat broths and slops. Phiebotomy is also frequently prac- 
tised, but with topical bleedings they seem unacquainted, although 
the Turkish and Greek peasants scarify themselves on the hands 
and feet, as a cure for rheumatic pains. Ifthe disease does not spee- 
dily give way, and particularly if there is the least delirium, the 
patient is concluded to be possessed, the Kalo-iatros is dismissed, 
and the Papas, the most notorious in the place for casting out 
devils, is instantly sent for to exorcise the tormenting spirit, and 
either the recovery is attributed to the priest, or the death of the 
diseased to the prevailing power of the Evil Principle. 

it thus appears, that maladies are considered by this ignorant 
and superstitious people rather as judgments and visitations, or 
the immediate operation of the Demon, than as the simple effects 
of a disordered system. Pestilential fevers, to which the whole 
of Greece 1s much subject, and cases of elephantiasis and leprosy, 
are scarcely attempted to be resisted. ‘The plague, whose pre- 
sence was announced to the terrified imaginations of the former 
Greeks by armed spectres dealing death and destruction on every: 
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side*, is now also personified, and the apparition is sometimes 
seen in the form of a hag, lame and withered. 

When in the months of a burning autumn all Nature begins to 
droop, and every herb and shrub dies beneath the sickly gale, the 
Greeks retire within their houses, the doors and casements are 
carefully closed, and the bold youth and. heedless maiden are 
cautioned not to stir abroad, nor even to look into the street. 
‘* If in the dead of night a rap is heard at your window, rise not, 
nor open the casement, it is the decrepid hag that knocks—it is 
the plague.” 

I cannot help supposing that the use of the hot-bath, which, to- 
gether with the loose robe, seems to have always belonged to the 
people of this country, must. be prejudicial to-health, from the 
excessive relaxation, and indeed exhaustion, which it produces. 
A. person not accustomed to the heat of the inner chamber of the 
bath, is unable to support himself a moment in the warm steam, 
in which a Greek or ‘Turk will remain, under the hands of the 
bathers, for half an hour. 

‘he appearance of the bathers, white.as. wax, and’ shrivelled to 
the bone, is most disgusting, and it requires some practice to 
bear patiently the kneading of your limbs and cracking of your 
joints, with which they, conclude their functions, Yet all the 
people of the Levant resort frequently to these public baths, and 


* Such is the accqunt given by Procopius of the plague at Constantinople, 
in 747, The same author records, that in the winter of 565, in Italy, its ap- 
proach was signified by tremendous noises in the heavens, like those of mighty 
armies marching to the sound of trumpets. This authority is quoted by Dr. 
Pouqueville, in his Voyage en Morée, p. 404, chap. xxxvil. dela Peste—the 
masterpiece of the volume. , 
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in crowds, the men. at one time of the day, the women at an- 
other, and not so much for the purposes of cleanliness as of luxury, 
for I am sure that they find a sort of sensual gratification in that 
state of sleepy languor to which, when stretched upon the couches, 
they are reduced by the operations of the bathers, and the heat 
of the surrounding vapour. ‘There are good grounds at least to 
suppose, that the ancients knew they suffered some corporeal ener- 
vation by indulging frequently in this enjoyment, for they ranked 
at with the pleasures of Venus and Bacchus, and looked upon it 
no less pernicious, if-carried to excess, than the joys of love and 
wine*. 

All the women bathe at least once a month, but some much 
‘oftener; the men in general once a week. The bath is the coffee- 
house of the Levant, and, for the females, is the scene of various 
diversions and ceremonies, as you may have collected from the 
luxurious, but, as I have heard, not exaggerated descriptions, of 
my Lady M. W. Montague. After all, this species of gymnas- 
tic has in it something rather revolting to our notions of delicacy, 
and is, perhaps, not free from-rational objection. There are many 


* Dum vina, wnguenta, puellas 
Carpimus, obrepit non intellecta senectus, 


are the words of Juvenal, and I presume the ointments to allude to the bath;— 
a Greek epigram is more explicit and decisive— 

< *Ouvos nal ra Acerpa noi 1 weph Kuzpiv gown 
© Ofurépny wéwares tiv odov tig Aidny 3” 
which is as much as to say, 


‘¢ Drink much, bathe often, love a woman well— 
‘¢ Twill send you just the shortest way to hell.” 
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stories, both ancient and modern, which do not reflect any credit 
upon the institution. Busbek has the advantage of a learned 
language, to tell a most. singular tale in his second epistle. The 
manners of the barbarous people of the West and North, seem 
less exceptionable in most points than those of the Orientals; 
amongst. which the Greeks, and in some measure even the Ro- 
mans, may be classed, and the modern Franks may reckon them- 
selves to be better, if not wiser men, than the boasted nations of 
antiquity. ’ 

An exact plan of a bath at Athens, which is here annexed, 
may be useful towards understanding the descriptions of this cons. 
trivance contained in so many books on the Levant. 


LETTER XXXIII. 


The Literature of the Modern Greeks—Their Share in the Re- 
_vwal of Literature in the West—The Romaic Pronunciation 
—The Romaic, or modern Greek—its Date and Origin in- 


quired into—Latter Greek Writers—Present State of Learn- 
ing in Greece, §c. Fc. 


THE Greeks may be justly styled a very ingenious 
people, and though extremely ignorant, have all that quickness 
of parts which, with a better education, and an amelioration of 
their unfortunate condition, would enable them to distinguish 
themselves in the attainment of sciences and arts. The last 
precious present for which Europe was indebted to their once- 
famous country, was the care of the silk-worm, and the weay- 
ing of the materials produced by that valuable insect. This was 
in the twelfth century. Since that period, I know of no useful 
invention which they have transmitted to the nations of the West. 
The convulsions of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, attend- 
ing the decay and fall of the Greek Empire, put us in possession 
of those treasures of antiquity, which have taught us how to 
think, to write, and to act; but for this advancement in every 
branch of knowledge, we owe more to the activity of the Italian 
revivers of learning than to the exiled scholars of Greece. 
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Notwithstanding the gratitude expressed by their pupils to 
Chrysoloras, Argyropolus, Chalcondyles, and Lascaris, and the 
veneration with which they were regarded by those who looked 
upon them as their guides through a lately-discovered and de- 
lightful region ; yet these Greeks are, perhaps, to be considered 
in the ight of grammarians, well versed in their native tongue, 
not as the heirs of the genius of their ancestors. Their poets, 
orators, and philosophers, had long slumbered in the monasteries 
of Mount Athos, or the recesses of the Byzantine libraries; and 
the first by whom they were wakened and brought to light, or 
who imbibed their divine spirit, and revived a true taste for an- 
cient literature, were the scholars of the Florentine academies, 
supported by the patronage of the princes and rulers of the Ita- 
lian states*. Indeed, the recovery of the works of the most 
valuable authors, is not to be attributed to the Greeks themselves, 
but to the munificent exertions of the Medicean family, and the 
labours of those who were employed under their directions, or 
remunerated by their bounty. ‘The industry of Aurispa and Phi- 
lelpo appears incomparably more active and useful than that of any 
native Greek; and the talents and erudition of such menas Ficino, 
Landino, Bracciolini, Politian, and Sannazaro, eclipse the fame 
of those who are called the instructors of the Italians. 


+ Petrarch had read Homer, and Boccace had studied more deeply under 
Leontius; but it is in vain that Father Gradenigo, in his Letter to Cardinal 
Querini, printed at Venice in 1742, endeavours to prove, that Greek had been 
generally cultivated in Italy in the twelfth century. Grecum est, non potest 
legi! was the exclamation of Accursus, the civilian of Florence, and his scho- 
lars of the thirteenth century, when they stumbled on a Greek word in the 
Latin text. See Tenhove’s House of Medicis, cap. 11. 
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The great obligations of the moderns to the Byzantine scho- 
lars who settled in Italy, were questioned, and it appears with, 
justice, by the judgment and increasing refinement of the suc- 
ceeding age. Weare apt to talk of the revival of literature in 
the West, as if there had been an uninterrupted succession of 
good writers and able critics in the East, and with the presump- 
tion that the learning of the Greeks was, by the irruption of the 
Barbarians, first driven into exile, and then naturalized amongst, 
the nations established on the ruins of the Western, Empire. 
*¢ Alas!” said one of the Grecian professors of the Academy at 
Florence, “I see that Greece has fled beyond the Alps*;” but, 
Argyropolus, if he had extended his meaning beyond the mere 
knowledge of his language, might with greater propriety have 
owned, that the genius of his native country, after the torpor of. 
a thousand years, was revived amongst, rather than transmitted, 
to, the scholars of Italy. ‘The commentators and scholiasts of the . 
latter periods of the empire, form no exception in favour of their 
countrymen, 

‘That the Constantinopolitan Greeks of the fourteenth and fif-. 
teenth centuries were judges of the style, and understood the. 
construction of the great ancient writers of their own country, 
can scarcely be doubted; but that they had themselves benefit- 
ed by the contemplation of those perfect models, and could lay 
claim to the merit of’originality, or even of happy imitation, does 
not at all appear. ‘They were in possession of the key of a trea~ 


* Spoken to J. Reuchlen, a learned German, who died in 1521, from whom 
ihe pronunciation that obtains amongst the modern Greeks was called the Reuch- 
tinian.—See Addenda Mic. Lang. ad Eras. Schmidt de Pronun. Grace. apud 
Syllog. Havercampl. > 
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sury, whose stores they were unable to use. ‘Their literature was 
in the same degraded state as their arts, which, notwithstanding 
the advantage of consulting the noblest specimens of ancient skill, 
were impressed with the deepest traces of barbavity. The paint- 
ing of the funeral of St. Ephraim, in that part of the Vatican 
libary called the Sacred Museum, is the wretched masterpiece of 
these bastard descendants of Zeuxis** 

But, in fact, the latter Greek grammarians have not only been 
refused all praise, but have been severely condemned by some 
writers, who have not hesitated to accuse them, either of igno= 
rance or dishonesty; ignorance, in accounting the depraved pro- 
nunciation of their language to be correct, or dishonesty, in wil- 
fully obscuring the study of the Greek tongue, to the end that they 
might obtain greater authority by seeming the sole masters of 
a most difficult attamment}. Our great countryman, Cheke, 
with the boldness of a Briton, and the confidence of a scholar, 
in his tract on the pronunciation of the Greek tongue, dis- 
dains to submit to the authority even of Chrysoloras himself; 
** who,” says he, ‘‘as he either acquiesced in the depravity of the 
pronunciation of his countrymen, or was influenced by interested 
motives, or studiously endeavoured to obscure the language, 


* Such is the strong expression of Tenhove, whose words (quoted also in 
Mr. Roscoe’s Loren. de Med. cap. 9) are, ‘* Venise et quelques villes de la 
Romagne ou de l’ancien exarchat de Ravenne montrent encore des traces de 
ces barbouillages Grecs. Le caractére d’une assez profonde barbarie s’y fait 
sentir. La peinture qui represente les obseques de St. Ephraim, qu’on voit 
dans le museo sacro, partie de la bibliotheque du Vatican, passe pour le triste 
chef-d’ceuvre de ces fils baitards de Zeuxis.—Mem. Gen. lib. vii. 

+ De Ling. Grec. vet. pronunt. Adolp. Mekerch. Libell. ap Syllog. Ha- 


vercamp, p. 19. 
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Or 


should not have so much weight with us, as to induce us to fall 
into the same ignorance, avarice, and envy*.” 

It may appear almost superfluous to say much of the pronun- 
ciation of the modern Greeks, when we consider, that it was once 
that ofall the civilized nations of Europe, and that the now prevail- 
ing mode of reciting this noble language, was formerly thought an 
innovation, strange, unfounded, and even sacrilegious. 

From the first efforts made in the fourteenth century, to revive 
the study of Greek literature in the West, to the time of Eras- 
mus, the scholars of Italy and France, Germany and England, 
intent upon the construction and explanation of the Greek authors, 
neglected to inquire into, the pronunciation of the language, and, 
without examination, adopted that which was in use, and taught 
by their Byzantine masters. But the more diligent inquirers of 
the age of that great man, perceiving that a language so noble 
and copious in composition, was in discourse so languid and effemi- 
nate, and so destitute of all variety and grandeur of sound, sus- 
pected that they had in this matter been hitherto deceived; and 
in this notion they were confirmed, by the precepts on this express 
subject, scattered. up and down the works of the ancient rhetori- 
cians and grammarians, and also by the many hints of other 
authors, which were irreconcileable with the adulterate pronuncia- 
tion of the moderns. ‘ 

The first who attempted to restore this ancient vigour and va- 
riety of sound, was Erasmus himself, who, however, is said to 


* Nam ante Chrysoloram..... quisive depravatione patrii sermonis con- 
tenius, sive questu commotus, seu obscuranda linguz studio impulsus fuit, 
non moyere nos debet, ut in eadem ignorantia, cupiditate, invidia yersemur.— 
Joh. Chec. de pronunt. Grec. ap. Syllog. alteram Havercam pi, p: 295. 
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have been induced only by a stratagem of his friends to write his 
famous dialogue on the true pronunciation of the Greek and 
Latin tongues, published first by Frobenius*. It is related also, 
that when he discovered his fraud, he never afterwards followed 
his own precepts; or, either in speaking or writing, showed 
that he differed from the rest of the world in his way of reciting 
those languages. Not only Erasmus himself, but many cele- 
brated contemporary scholars, although convinced of the pro- 
priety of the new system (called the EKrasmian, as the other was 
the Reuchlinian pronunciation); were not willing to appear inno- 
vators, and despairing of influencing others by their example, con- 
tinued to comply with common custom. But Sir John Cheke, 
and his firm supporter and friend Sir Thomas Smith, the great 
ornaments of Cambridge, not only defended, but taught the 
new method, so different from that which had been introduced 
by Grocin and Linacre into the schools of England; and this 
they continued’ to do-for: four: years, until the second of these 
learned men retired. to France; at. which time the sanguinary 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, interposed his power, and in a letter, partly 


* Henricus Glareanus dining with Erasmus inthe College at Louvaine, told 
him, that some Greeks had lately arrived at Paris, who pronounced their lan- 
guage quite differently from the common mode in use, calling (B) Vita, Beta; 
(H) not Ita, but Eta; (ai) not @, but ai; (oi) not i, but oi; and soon. This 
induced Erasmus to compose his dialogue. The story is related in the Addenda 
of Joh. Mich. Langius, prefixed to the discourse of Erasmus Schmidt on the 
Greck pronunciation in the Sylloge; but the authority on which it is told is 
rather questionable, and the thing itself seems introduced to discredit the new 
pronunciation. 
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persuasive, partly official, but in which the decisions of the scho- 
lar are most powerfully backed by the authority of the Chancel- 
lor, commanded the Professor to desist from his attempts at inno= 
vation; an imnovation which, says the alarmed and indignant 
Prelate, will, unless speedily stopped, ‘terminate so fatally, that 
by a sort of lamentable metamorphosis, our Cambridge will be 
converted mto a Babel, and be afflicted with a confusion of tongues 
as strange, or, if possible, worse than that recorded of that an- 
‘cient city *. | 
The letter to Cheke was confirmed by an edict promulgated 
by the Chancellor and Senate-of Cambridge, in which the pro= 
nunciation of the learned languages, according to common usage, 
is decisively fixed, and protected by penalties from all alterations. 
Whoever dared to adopt publicly the Erasmian method, was, if 
a graduate, to be expelled the senate; ifa candidate for honours, 
to be refused his degree: scholars so offending were to be deprived 
of their exhibitions, and school-boys to be privately whipped at 
home. Yet notwithstanding these threats, the intrepid Cheke 
publicly vindicated his opmions in a letter to the Chancellor; to 
which Gardiner replied, and was again answered by his opponent, 
as well as by Smith, then lately returned from France; and Cheke 
being allowed to defend his system publicly, and at court, the 
new pronunciation began by degrees to prevail both in England 
and on the Continent, although many years elapsed before it was 
thoroughly established ; and the controversy was carried on, as 
usual in literary disputes, with considerable animosity on both 
sides. ‘'I'o Erasmus, Cheke, and Smith, succeeded Ramus, Lam- 


* Steph. Winton. Episcop. de pronunt. Ling. Grece, ap. Syll. alt. 200. 
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sinus, Beza, Ceratinus, Mekerchus, and Hen. Stephanus*, who 
were opposed by Gregorius Martinus, in his address to Me- 
kerchus-, and more violently by Erasmus Schmidt, in a dis- 
course ‘* Contra Neodurov,” in which, however, the modern Greeks 
are confessed to be in some particulars incorrect, and the strength 
of the argument rests.on the inexpediency of innovation. 

Since the period of, the last writer, the opposition to the Lras~ 
mian method appears to have been given up; notwithstanding the 
efforts.of Gregorio Piacentino and Stanislaus Velasti, two Greek 
monks of Frescati, in the beginning of the last century, whose 
dissertations in favour of the Romaic plan, drew from the Col-. 
lege della Sapienza at Rome, a decision, that the true. pronun- 
ciation was, if any where, preserved amongst the said people and, 
monks t. 

‘Thus the new pronunciation having obtained for two centuries,. 
with some variety, in the different nations of Christendom, the 
Romaic, or modern Greek method, 1s confined to the Levant, 
and is so little remembered to have been once prevalent, as, with. 
a few exceptions, to be absolutely unknown in the universities of 


* H. Stephani, Apolog. pro vet. Ling. Grec. pronunt, et Pref. ad Sylloz. 
Sigisb. Havercampi. Samuel Gelhud, and Rodolph Wetstein, wrote on the 
same subject, but their. works are not in the Sylloge. 

+ Mekerchus, or Adolphns a Metkerke, died at London in the year 
Cl9.I9.XCI. in his fifty-fourth year, 

t Giacché se qualche vestigio é pur rimasto cosi sembra verisimile dell’ an- 
iica pronuncia Grzca, sembra insieme cosa prababile molto, che presso i suc- 
cennati popoli e monachi siasi conservata.x—But people, not only ignorantly, 
but (as Dr. Johnson observed, speaking of Swift’s plan for settling the English 
language) proudly, disobey the decisions of learned bodies. 
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Europe. It is difficult, as Mr. Gibbon* observes, to paint sounds 
by words; and in their reference to modern use, they can be un- 
derstood only by their respective countrymen: besides this, the 
decision of the controversy is attendant with difficulties apparently 
insuperable; and although the argument seems decidedly in favour 
of the new. method, yet it must always appear most unaccount- 
able, that an entire change should have taken place, amongst 
the Greeks themselves, in the pronunciation of their own tongue, 
even in so considerable a period of time as that which has elapsed 
since the ages of its ancient purity. It is easy to conceive how 
every other depravation and barbarism should have, by degrees, 
crept in upon the language, but that the ancient sound of its let- 
ters should be. altogether lost, and now unknown in Greece itself 
alone of all the countries where it is recited, is not hastily to be 
believed. i 
Psallida, the schoolmaster of oannina, on my reading to him 

the first few lines of Homer, talked with much contempt of the 
presumption of those who, coming from a remote corner of the 
north, from regions absolutely unknown to their ancestors, pre- 
tend to teach, in Greece, the descendants of the Greeks, how to 
pronounce the Greek, their mother tongue. The strange dip-- 
thongal sound which the English give to the iota, and which, as 
it is not found in any other European nation, must have been in- 
troduced subsequently to the emendations of Cheke and Smith, 
may, indeed, have occasioned my friend the Greek to be more 
than usually astonished at a pronunciation so different from his 
own. After all, it may be confessed a hopeless endeavour, to 
arrive at any thing like accuracy in this point ; for the contempo- 


* Decline and Fall, note 107, cap. 66, p- 427, Ato. edit. 
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raries of the ancient Greeks were unable to attain to the nicety 
of sound which a Greek mouth alone could express; and Homer 
distinguishes some people by the epithet of BapSapopwyvovs, not 
says Strabo, because they talked a foreign language, but because 
they pronounced the Greek with a foreign accent. 

In considering the Romaic pronunciation, of which, compared 
with the Erasmian method, a short view is given in the sequel*, it 
should be understood, that it differs in different parts of the Levant. 
The kappa and gamma are sounded strongly by the Greeks of Epi- 
rus, whilst at Athens, the first becomes softened into a ch (éxeivog is 
thus echenos), and the last is almost always converted into a 7, 
and at Smyrna scarcely sounded at all. ‘The people of the Morea 
drawl and speak through the nose; those of Constantinople give 
a portion of the sound of s to a theta, and make the delta 
even more soft than our th. ‘The Athenians are, on the whole; 
the most difficult at first to be understood; but this does not 
arise from any greater mixture of barbarous words or idioms to 
be found in their dialect than in that of other districts, but from 
an affectation of speech: thus, instead of pronouncing ex: (no) as 
it is spelt, they say oéshki, making it three syllables. 

It would be a task well worthy the labour of a scholar, to at- 
tempt to trace the Greek language from the period of its purity 
and perfection, through all the gradations of corruption, to its 
present state of debasement ; and as it may be allowed to have been 
the first and most efficient cause of the superiority of the wonder- 
ful nation-j- by which it was spoken; so it might, perhaps, be 
found to have gradually lost its vigour, flexibility, and simplicity, 
in proportion as the power, genius, and moral character of the 
Greeks themselves declined. | 
® 


y 


* See the Appendix. 
+ See Preliminary Dissertation to the Engravings from the Antique, lately 
published by the Dilletanti. 
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The first corruption of the Greek may be traced from the 
Macedonian conquest, and the diffusion of the language by sol~ 
diers and merchants, not the most correct rhetoricians, over the 
conquered provinces. of Fiurope, Asia, and Africa. It is the 
complaint of Ovid, that in the people amongst whom he was an. 
exile, he found only a few traces of the Greek tongue, and those. 
already made barbarous by a savage pronunciation*. But a 
more severe blow was given to the purity of the language under. 
the power of the Romans, about which time all distinction 
of dialect appears to have been lost-+-. The introduction of 
such words as, ceddpiov, deayérrsov, xerrwdia, Titres, dyvdpios, xijv- 
gos, into the text of the New ‘Testament, shows how soon 
it had begun to be infected with lLatinisms; and, indeed, 
it was necessary for those who wrote to colonies and  pro- 
vinces, amongst which Roman governors and customs had ren- 
dered necessary the adoption of Roman words, to have recourse 
to a mixed language, in order to make. themselves intelligible. 
The Emperor Julian confesses that, as to himself, it must be 
wonderful if he can speak Hellenic, so much had he been barba-. 
rised in the course of his travelst. . Those who are conver-. 
sant with the writings of the Fathers, although the piety of. 
some readers has so far predominated over their taste, as to. 
make them compare St. Chrysostom to Demosthenes, observe. 

* In paucis extant Grece vestigia lingue 
Heec quoque jam Getico barbara facta sono. 
Trist.. lib, y. c. 8. 


Mons. Villoison, however, thinks that 
he has found an objection to this, by saying that Lucian’s treatises on astrology 
and the Syrian goddess, are in the Ionic dialect, as. well as many works of 
Areteus of Cappadocia, who wrote in the reign of Trajan.—L’ Academie des 
{nscrip. tome 38, p. 73. o 

t Ta dk tua ts xa oSeyydsuny Enannish SauadCew dkiov, olsws gouty ixGeq 
Bapwméves, dia rd xwplonm—See Priefat. Glossar. Cang. 


+ See the Wellenistica of Salmasius. 
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many unauthorized expressions, of which St. Basil seems to have 
been aware when writing to Libanius: he confesses, that the pu- 
rity of his diction had been injured by his incessant study of the 
Scriptures *. 

From the period of Constantine the Great, and perhaps some- 
what before the transfer of the seat of government to Byzantium, 
it appears that the writings of the learned Greeks differed consi- 
derably from the speech commonly current in the provinces and 
at Constantinople, the use of which a new word (xolvorexriwv) was 
invented to express. That this distinction might at all times, 
in some measure, have been observed, i3 exceedingly probable ; 
for the case was similar at Rome, where, as Quintilian informs us, 
the whole people in the Circus would sometimes burst out with 
exclamations, not, Latin, but altogether barbarous. In a later 
age, the Byzantine historians themselves were obliged to have 
recourse to new words, in order to express new inventions; and 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in his life of his grandfather Basil, 
describing the ornaments of the palace, says, ‘‘ it is fit in these 
things to make use of the vulgar tongue.” ‘The same necessity 
was felt by those who wrote on the Roman jurisprudence. Even 
whole words and sentences of foreign languages were made fami- 
liar to the ear of the Constantinopolitan court, as may be seen in 
the Formularies of the Imperial writer before mentioned. At the 
banquets in the palace, some of the attendants repeated, says the 
historian, the following words: KwvoépGer Aéag yyaépisp, Berrpap— 


nn low /, ~ \ / Xv ~ ~ 

*AAN nusis wiv, © Saumacie, Macei xa HAiw, xoi rors ourw maxapioss avdpars 

, nx 7 Led PY 7 enw Ns @ ~ y A © 9.4,/ 
cuverwev ex THS BapBaps pwrns ItaArgyoutvors nui TH EWUTOV, ROL Ta map exc 

lod > Ly / \ ° Lad e \ n ~ 
Qveyyoucta, vouv wiv candy Aw dt amadn, ws autre ravra dndds.—Prefat. 
Glossar. - 
\ by. fee 
T Kaddv yop txt rodrois xoworenreiv.—Cap. liii. 
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BiByre, Acunys ymeparwpes ev porros dvvog. Ateg opvirorevs moeced.—- 
"Hy yauiio rpavdeire Aduyv. And the same compliment was uttered in 
all the languages of the nations supposed to be in subjection to the 
Roman power; for the Gothic, Persian, French, and even the Eng- 
lish tongue, were heard en such occasions in the capital of the East*. 

‘The worst of the latter Byzantine writers, such as Theophanes, 
the two Leos, Symeon Metaphrasta, and others, abound with a 
thousand barbarisms, and seem to have lost all Grecian taste and 
style. What was the language most commonly intelligible, at 
the period of the last conquest of Constantinople, may be judged 
by the commentaries of Ducas and John Cananus, which, in 
commemorating that event, offer an excuse for the barbarous so-+ 
lecisms of a book written, says Cananus, not to the wise and 
learned, but to the unskilful, and such as myself}. And yet 
during all these latter ages, the purest ancient models were not 
only in possession of, but, although to no great purpose, were like- 
wise studied by, the Greeks. Michael Psellus, who lived in the 
eleventh century, commented on twenty-four comedies of Menander. 
The well known Eustathius wrote in the twelfth century; and Pla- 
nudes translated portions of Cicero, Cesar, Ovid, and Bocthius, 
and collected a Greek Anthology, so late as the fourteenth. The 
description of the sufferings of Constantinople, when sacked by 
Baldwin in 1205, by Nicetas, an eye-witness, has been ad- 
duced + as a proof, that not only the love of literature, but the 
taste of this people, still survived their misfortunes. 


* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, note 54, p. 490, vol. v. Ato. edit. and Harris’s 
Philological Inguiries, part iii. cap. 4. 
+ 'Ovdt dat cOpRs, 7 AOYIES. 20 0 0 ARR dia idwras, xo fOvoy WS xas eyu) 
idsorns.—Preefat. Glossar. 


t Philological Inquiries, p. 111, cap. v.—I know not whether it was from 
this fayourable judgment of the latter Greek writers, or from the frequent re- 
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It is impossible to fix the precise period when the distinc- 
tion between the vulgar and Hellenic Greek began to be gene- 
rally acknowledged and distinguished by the invention of a new 
term. The transfer of the Empire to Byzantium, the irraptions 
of the Goths and other barbarians, and the settlement of the 
Sclavonians and Frank in Greece, introduced, as has been ob- 
served, a variety of new words; but a complete mixture must 
have taken place between the natives and the Barbarians, before 
the written, or even the colloquial. language, underwent in its 
idiom and structure such a material change, as was necessary to 
form the Romaic out of the original Greek. 

Notwithstanding, that even after the times of Justinian, all the 
ancient grammatical rules were not observed, yet it is discovered 
by clear evidence (a diploma of Roger, Count of Calabria and Si- 
cily), that the Greek used in Sicily at the end of the tenth century, 
although full of barbarisms, still partly preserved the ancient idiom, 
and differed altogether from the vulgar language of this day. 
The same may be observed of the speech of the Constantinopoli- 
tans, in the time of Alexius Commenus; for the daughter of that 
Prince has recorded two or three popular exclamations, to illustrate 
the annals of her father’s reign* ; and the Political or city verses 
of T'zetzes, who wrote his Chiliads in the middle of the twelfth cen- 


spectful mention of the Christian church, that Mr. Gibbon calls this work of 
ihe Philosopher of Salisbury, opus senile. 
y n ~ ~ y ny A 
* To ca GRarov rns Tupiwns, yaspeis, Adekie, evonoes ra, xab ray deyrépaw +3 
ih . : \ <é 

mpwh time yepax we; and again, amo rmx Atorpay tis Todcny xaddy &mAnnrov, 
Kouvnves 

«¢ Sabbato Tyrophagi, (seu quinquagesimz), valeas, Alexie, rem percipisti, 
alicra hebdomadis die, diluculo, ecce meus accipiter.” Supple evolat. And 
$6 a Distré ad Goloen praclara castra, Comnene.”’—~Prefat. Gloss, 
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tury, although deplorably vulgar, because evidently meant for 
the common people, would not be understood by the present 
Greeks, and besides the want of rhyme, are easily to be distin- 
guished trom the specimens now current of the same sort of com- 
position, as an example of both will help to prove*. 


% “Oidas 32 ravrws axpiBas ras waco oda BiBAoy 
"Ex orndes re xa Tripnovros OUTWS ETOHAWS AdyEW 
Oud: yap pynuortrrepoy 73 Tlerle Oxds cArov 
"Avdpos trav wpa te nol cav vy 2EeDnvev ey Biw 
“Ode 76 daipov dAnQds eWxwpirw rw doves 
Kay rpiBw Biov wanna cepa wy yéves mpwrs. 
Chiliad i. v. 275, Ap. Fabric. Bibl. Gree. 
vol. xi. p. 229, edit. Crist. Harles. 
This, to be sure, independent of the ridiculous vanity of the writer, is not 
quite in the style of the ancients, and shows besides, that even in his time the 
neglect of the long vowels, and the observance of the accents only in versifica- 
tion, had begun to obtain; but it is very different from the following verses, 
extracted from an historical poem, the Exploits of Michael the Waiwode, 
printed at Venice in 1806, which I bought at Ioannina. 


Kal 6 Mixaans roxouce, WohAc Tou xonoPeve 

Ka} opdsake vor roraodey, vo may ve Body rov Xclym- 
Kal rovs Pupcious EOTEAE, rproexbrv0 TOAbKCpbOe 

Na dSo1 weds fexovran, ve madeos xaocpios 

Na dby av elyaus orepiordsy avy thy moody more 6 Ketyng 


‘ ~ / 
Na& cE pmvoay yAnyopey vo mon xb é Mixdrnse 


*¢ And Michael heard of these things, and they much displeased him, 
‘And he ordered them to get themselves in readiness, and go and find the Chan. 
And he sent the Greeks, three hundred brave lads, 
To know whence they came, and learn clearly; 
To know if there were many, and, if the Chan was with them, 
That they should quickly announce it, that Michael himself might come.” 


ue 


The reader may observe the numerous and strangecontractions in these verses. 
It would be unfair to quote a ballad asa specimen of the poetry of the modern 
Greeks, if they had any thing better than ballads. 
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Specimens of the same kind of verse, written in the year 1300, 
on the war of the Franks in the Morea, which .are shown in Du » 
Cange’s Glossary, although not of quite the same purity-as the 
Chiliads, are not Romaic. Philelphus, who married the daughter 
of the second Chrysoloras, and was at Constantinople a little be- 
fore the taking of the city by the ‘Turks, talks of the depraved 
language of the Greeks, but does not decidedly note the distine- 
tion between. the Romaic and Hellenic, and besides, mentions 
that the ordinary talk of the nobles, and especially of the women, 
was such as might have come from. the lips ‘of the comic Aristo- 
phanes, the tragic: Euripides, all the Orators, from those of the 
Philosophers themselves, and even of Plato and Aristotle *.” 

This panegyric is not to be trusted, for, before that. period, 
orthography bad been entirely neglected-}, and it is not probable 
that those who could not spell, should talk with any very great 
purity ; but still, if there was the smaliest Banatien for the asser- 
tion of Philelphus, the Romaic could not have been. the common 
speech, or these noble ladies, when talking Hellenic, would. never 
have been understood by the servants of their household.. 

Though the works of the Byzantine writers abounded: with 
Greco-barbarous words, of which Meursius. collected five thou- 
sand four hundred, and Du Cange a greater number, yet I find no 
notice, that, previous to the Turkish conquest, the use of the 

auxiliary verbs, and the rejection of the simple infinitive mood, 

* Philelphi Epist. in Hod. Grecis Ilustribus, lib. i. p. 188.—Philological 
Enquiries, cap. v- 

+ Martin Crusius, talking of the confusion of the vowels and dipthongs, both 
in writing and speaking, says, nec hodie modo hee orthographiz. neglectio 
apparet, postquam, ex libera Grecia facta est Turco-Grecia, sed in antiquis 


manuscriptis, qaamdia Imperium Grecum adbue stabat, conspicitur.—Preefat. 
Glossar, 
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the characteristics of the Romaic, were adopted in any book, or in 
common discourse. | 

The Oriental languages are, I understand, remarkable for the 
introduction of the auxiliary verb; and to the settlement of the 
Scythians amongst them, and their final subjugation by an Eastern 
people, the Greeks may perhaps owe this innovation in their lan- 
guage*. We know that a multitude of words were at an early 
period borrowed from the East, of which it may be sufficient to 
quote two, Chiaus}, and Dragoman, (from Tagerman the Ara- 
bic word), representing, according to the formularies of Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus, the introductor and interpreter of foreign 
Ambassadors. There are two officers still anemia by the 
same names at the Turkish court. 

After the fall of the Empire, the common speech, not having 
the standard of a court by which to direct itself, must by degrees 
have degenerated into the present vulgar dialect, and have begun 
at last to assume something like a consistency of corruption, and 
to be reducible to rule. The first notice, however, which I have 
seen of the Romaic having become a written language, is in an 
account of Meletius Syrigus, a Cretan, who was born in 1585, 
and died in 1662, and who is said to have translated the four A po~ 
logies of John Catacuzenus into Romaic, or the vulgar tongue ¢. 
Previously, indeed, to the time of this person, the knowledge of the 
Hellenic had begun to be a rare acomplishment, as we find by® 


= 


* It may be worthy of remark, that Herodotus has recourse to the verb S:aw 
to form the future tense—é J? Sndnces cup Baivey, “if it should happen,” is one 
instance, and there are others, although I cannot immediately turn to them. 
Euripides, if I recollect right, has a similar example, or two. 

+ Du Cange’s Glossary, at the word TZAOYZIOI;—and Gibbon, cap. 75, 
Decline and Fall. 


} Fab. Bib. Gree. vol. xi. p. 447, edit. Harles. 
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the panegyrics passed upon those who possessed it by Greeks 
themselves. We know, from the authority of Theodosius Zygo- 
malas and Symeon Cabasilas, in their Letters to Martin Crusius*, 
that in the middle of the sixteenth century, those who lived in 
the great Mahometan towns spoke a language very much mixed 
with Turkish; and that those who were in territories possessed by 
the Venetians, had a greater share of Italian and Latin; whilst the 
inhabitants of the inland villages were not infected either by the 
one or the other, but spoke Greek; by which must, I suppose, be 
meant the purest Romaic; for another person}, writing to Cru- 
sius, and talking of the same period, affirms, that a district con- 
taining fourteen villages, between Nauplia and Monebasia, in the 
Morea, is inhabited by a people, (called Zacones), ‘‘ who speak 
the ancient tongue, although not indeed grammatically, and under- 
stand those who talk to them grammatically, but the vulgar lan- 
guage not at all}.” This clearly points at the distinction between 
‘the Romaic and even the corrupted Hellenic. Cabasilas declares, 
that although all Greeks, generally speaking, mutually understood 
each other, every canton had a speech of its own, and that there 
were, in all, seventy discernible dialects, of which the best was that ~ 
spoken in Constantinople, Salonica, and in parts of the Morea. 
‘he other correspondent of Crusius, mentions Athens as the place 
where Greek*was the most corrupt; so much so, indeed, as to 
vender her inhabitants unintelligible to those of the other parts 
of Greece, ‘and to make any one who heard them weep at 


* Pref. Glossar. 
+ Gerlachius.—Pref, ut sup. 
+ There is a short account of these Zacones, or Lacones, at the word 
TZAKQNES, in the Gloss. p. 1560. 
AC 
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finding that they are now as inferior as they had been formerly su-. 
perior to others*.” Such-}- inferiority will, however, not be 
wondered at, when we recollect that this city was long the seat of 
a Latin Prince, and that about the year 1300, the French was as. 
much the common language of Athens as of Paris. 

This diversity of dialects seems to me a sufficient proof that the 
Romaic was not. until a century after the ‘Turkish conquest a set- 
tled and established tongue, at least not in the form in which we 
find it at this day, for when it began to be employed in books, 
the distinctions of dialect were not so apparent, and, in the time 
of Wheler, not a hundred years. after Zygomalas, that of the 
Athenians seemed to him and his. fellow-traveller not the worst, 
but the best of any in the Levant +. 

Since the time of Meletius Syrigus, (and perhaps it may be 
traced higher), the Romaic has certainly been a written lan- 
guage, and the only one known to the generality of the Greeks. 
Many grammars of it have been written, the earliest and best 
of which is that of Portius, a Greek of Crete, dedicated to 
Armand, Cardinal Duke of Richelieu§. From this, an extracted 


* Kat ro xeipsrrov, rods wore copwrarous ASnvauus bs hxovras, Daxpiov dv eyire 
paeTTOS* OTov yap Umepertpiooevee wort tv curois n uatapa nat adoAos rav “EAAnvwy 
Quwvn, tocov 4 BapBapos ewAnSvvdn nas axoveras eLoxe mavTav——Ap, Prief, sup. 
dict. p. vii. 

+ Testetur Raimundus Montanerius sua extate, hoc est circa annum mcce 
Gallicum sermenem perinde ac in ipsa Parisiorum urbe obtinuisse Athenis. 
—Ib. p. ix. bie. 

{ Wheler, lib. v. p. 355. 

§ Bernardin Pianzola wrote a grammar in Romaic, Turkish, and Talian, 
and Father Thomas, a Capuchin of Paris, composed another. Spon the trayele. 
ler likewise made an effort, in what he calls his Petite Dictionnaire. 
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abridgment is intended to be subjoined, together with other speci- 
mens, as the best means of giving a view of the language, and of 
showing how much, or how little, it deviates from its great original. 

Lord Kaimes, after speaking of the present debasement of the 
Greek, concludes by saying, “cand yet, after all, that beautiful 
tongue, far beyond a rival, has suffered less alteration than any 
other ever did in similar circumstances*.” I know not of any 
language having ever been in similar circumstances; but if it had 
experienced the same fate as the Latin of Italy, there is no one 
who would have regretted that the change had been more entire 
and complete. 

What has been the state of literature amongst the Greeks, since 
the establishment of the Romaic, may be partly collected from 
the last edition of Fabricius’ Greek Library. It appears, that in 
the course of about one hundred and fifty years, that is, from the 
age of Zygomalas, so frequently mentioned, to the year 1720, 
there were ninety-nine persons thought worthy of being comme- 
morated as learned men, by a writer of their own nation, De- 
metrius Procopius, of Moschopolis in Macedonia, who transmitted 
from Bucharest, in the month of June of the year alluded to» 
‘¢ A concise Enumeration of the Learned Greeks up to that age, 
and of some then at his time flourishing.” An abstract of this 
catalogue, containing the outlines of each character, with a few 
notices, collected from other places of the same book, is here 


* Book i. sketch 4. The same author says, that there are about three thou- 
sand Greek books extant, and only sixty Latin. The expression is too indefi« 
nite. Ifhe means books of all kinds, there aremore than sixty Latin; if books 
which may be called classical, there are not three thousand Greek. 

+ Enirerunutvn iragicuncis, tov xara Tov magehoovra aswve Aoyrwy T'pasxcr 
nak meel TivaY ty TO viv aims avtEvTOY, 
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given, as it may assist us in forming a judgment of what is likely to 
be the actual condition of learning in Greece. 


rE 


Procopius begins with Jeremiah, 


Patriarch of Constantinople. 

2. Theodosius Zygomalas, a Priest, 
in the time of the same Patriarch— 
Séxsu0s Gulp xed cois—the correspondent 
of Crusius: 

3. Gabriel Severus, Bishop of Phi- 
Jadelphia, a controversialist—éasyuy éat- 
vw» aE105. 

A, Meletius Piga, an Alexandrian 
priest, theologist and philosopher. 

5. Maximus, a Peloponesian, wrote 

against the Pope.* A priest. 

6. Maximus Margunius, theologist, 
and author of Anacreontic hymns.— 
“¢ Acquainted with foreign 
ture*.”” 

7. George Corescius, a Chian, the- 
ologist—dyeu TaeEws, Koo épang Oveuxpiorews 

8. Cyrillus Lucaris, Cretan, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, a well known 
writer, and great controversialist, whose 
Life was written by Thomas Smith, 
and printed by Bowyer, in London, 
1707. He was, as before mentioned, 
strangled in 1038. It was he who sent 
the famous Alexandrine Testament, 
now in the British Museum, to Charles 
ihe First. 

9, Gerasimus, a Cretan, Patriarch 


litera- 


* The inverted commas mark the passages translated verbatim from Procopits, 


of Alexandria, a theologist, philoso- 
pher, and profoundly skilled in the 
sacred writings, well acquainted with 
Greek, Hebrew, and Latin. He re- 
tired to Mount Athos, and there died. 
He wrote against the Jews. 

10. Dionysius, a Constantinopoli- 
{an, Patriarch of Constantinople; skill- 
ed in Greek, and the sacred writings. 

11. Callinicus, an Acarnanian, Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, versed in. 
Greek, and sxawds voelv ois te Trav AoyoypaPay, 
xo} Tes THY Pirocéguy Biases, but spending 
all his time in reading the Scriptures. 
A good preacher. 2 

12. Gabriel of Smyrna, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, ‘a warm admirer of, 
the Liturgy,” and versed in Greek. 

13. Athanasius, a Cretan, Patriarch 
of Constantinople; he knew the Greek 
and Arabic languages, but chiefly 
studied the Scriptures. 

14, Alexander Maurocordatus, of, 
Scio. He studied physic at Padua, 
and wrote a book on respiration and 
the circulation of the blood, frequently 
printed in Italy, Holland, and Ger- 
many; and alsoa Sacred History, in 
Hellenic, printed at Bucharest, in 
mpccxvi. His other books were 


The catalogue docs, 


not observe chronological order; and such dates as are here given, I have collected, not from Procopius, 


but other authorities, © 
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Puaixn ‘Isopin, ropaoe tpeis Tw GvTb WoAUTEAco= 
TUTOV LELUMALovs 

Dirorodind troprnyucrrae 

* Paropsncte 

TETIoTOA che 

Tloasrixes orodnxocs. 

‘O wpds Tepnoves tarp elpnins Adyoss 
He is called illustrious amongst the 
nobles of Constantinople, by the splen- 
dour of his birth, and the most pre- 
cious ornaments of wit and learning— 


chief Dragoman and Privy Counsellor, 


at the Porte, dsp copardros sronstinuraros. 
He founded a school at Constantinople. 
His true character is given in Tourne- 
forte, tom. ii. p. 12. He died in 
mpcctx, full of wealth and honour, 
haying been Minister from 1653 .to 
1699. 

15. Theophilus Corydalleus, 
Athenian Schoolmaster at Constanti- 
nople, skilled in Greek, Latin, and 


Italian. . He translated Aristotle from. 


the Latin, with the Commentary of. 
Ceesar of Cremona, and rhetorical and 


epistolary formularies, printed at Ley-. 


He lived about 1630. ‘The last 
book was printed in London, 1625, 
and again at Venice, so late as 1786. 
16. Gregory, a Chian, a Constanti- 
nopolitan priest, wrote on the seven. 


den. 


sacraments. 

17. Meletins Syrigus, a Cretan, 
(born 1585, died 1662); he wrote 
ecclesiastical commentaries in Helle- 
nic, and translated the Four Apologies 


an. 
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of John Catacuzenus into Romalc.. 
He was a Sacred Monk. 

18. Nectarius, a Cretan, Patriarch. 
of Jerusalem. He wrote against the 
Pope; and a curious book, the His-. 
tory of the Egyptians and Saracens, 
from the records in the Monastery of. 
Sinai. 

19. Dositheus, a Peloponesian, Pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem, edited some. 
works on the Greek Church, ‘* but. 
scarcely understood a word of Helle- 
nic, and» was altogether. ignorant of: 
Latin.” 

20. Athanasius Patelarius, Cretan, 
Patriarch of Constantinople; he knew. 
Greek and Latin, but left. nothing. 
printed. 

21. Germanus, an A%tolian, Arch- 
bishop of Nyssa; ‘* versed in foreign. 
literature, an Aristotelian philosopher, 
a hearer of Theophilus Corydalleus.”’: 
He travelled into England. 

22. Meletius Macres, a sacred Monk, 
versed in the Scriptures.. 

23. Gerasimus Vlachus, a Cretan,. 
Bishop of Philadelphia, acquaint- 
ed with: Greek, Latin, and Italian. 
He wrote a book, printed at Venice;; 
called, The Harmony of Things. 

24. Nicholas Cerameus, of Ioannina 3. 
he knew Greek, Italian, and Latin, 
and was a physician. 

25. John Cottuneus, from Berheea,. 
or Cara Veria, in Macedonia; a phye 
sician; wrote commentaries on Arise 
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totle, in Latin, and many Greek books, 
printed at Padua, where heestablished 
a Greek school. 

26. Dionysius, Metropolitanof Nau- 
plia, a disciple of Theophilus Cory- 
dalleus; versed in foreign literature and 
theology. 

27. John Cargophylles, a Constan- 
tinopolitan; a Logothete; a learned 
theologian, but fell into disgrace for 
favouring the Calvinists. 

28. Theodoret, Bishop of Mistra, in 
the Morea; acquainted with foreign 
learning, and a good preacher. 

29. Hilario Tzigalas, of Cyprus, 
Archbishop of Cyprus, a philosopher 
and poet. He wrote a grammatical 
essay in Greek. 

30. Cyrill, Patriarch of Antioch; 
he knew Greek and Arabic. 

31. Bessarion, a Monk of Ioannina; 
he wrote *‘ A more full Confession of 
Faith,” and a Grammar of the Greek 
language, (which is in my possession) ; 
the first was printed at Venice, the 

last at Bucharest. 

32. Panayot, of Constantinople, 
chief Dragoman of the Porte; before 
mentioned*; a most learned man. He 
wrote to Athanasius Kircher concern- 
ing the obelisk at Constantinople. 

33. Sebastus Cymenites, of Trebe- 
zond, aschoolmaster, first at Constan- 
tinople, then at Bucharest. 

84. Paisius Ligarides, a Chian, 
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schoolmaster at Yassy; ‘ skilled in 
every kind of learning and science; in 
his knowledge of. sacred literature, 
second to none. His various writings 
never printed, are preserved.” 

35. Palases, a Constantinopolitan, 
(jntyeus oxevopurak), Great Keeper of the 
Vases in the High Church of Con- 
stantinople. A man, says Procopius, 
who left no writings behind him, but 
whose very silence is better, and more 
precious, than many writings. 

36. Stephaces, an Athenian sacred 
Monk, skilled in foreign philosophy. 

87. Eugenius, an Acarnanian sacred 
Monk, a philosopher, theologist, and 
lover of the poor. 

$8. Gerasimus, an Acarnanian saz 


‘ered Monk, a scholar and theologist; 


a doctor of the Constantinopolitan 
school. 

39. Chrysanthus, asacred Monk of 
Joannina, educated inthe school of that 
city; versed in foreign philosophy, 
and a schoolmaster, first in Moschopo- 
lis, and afterwards in Ithaca. | 

40. Antony Corai, a Chian, a phy- 
sician and philosopher, who learnt 
Latin and Greek in Rome, journeyed 
through England, France, and Italy, 
and wrote and printed Pindaric Odes 
in Greek; ** which are excellent imi- 
tations of Pindar.” 

Al. Clement of Chio, Metropolitan 
of oannina—dnpwy tis “EAdnnis yrurrns. 


* Letter xxx, 
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42. Meletius, 


> \ , ne 
dain ToPds, worvjucodnsy pntwp, auxveuTds 7S Ba 


the Geographer,— 


Ses vay Delov ypaQar, xab tov Supadey DirordQuy, 
icgounpuk orepsBonros, xab trav Tag tarpsnns Iewpnjac= 
Tw Exo eumespos. This extraordinary 


man, in his account of Natelico in 


fEtolia, says, that a spring of pure. 


blood gushed up a cubit from the 
earth near that town. From the praises 


given to Meletius, some judgment. 


may be formed of tle real merits of the 


otherwriters. Besides.his Geography, 


he wrote a book of Ecclesiastical His« 


tory, in the same middle Greck, be-. 


tween Romaic and Hellenic, as_ his 
Geography. 

43. Constantine Catacuzenus, a pur- 
yeyor at Bucharest, lived in the begin- 
ning of the last century, wrote theolo- 


gical and philosophical commentarics, | 
A scholar well read in the Fathers. . 


He travelled over Europe. 


A4. Constantine Julian, of Constan-. 


tinople, and of nobleextraction; versed 
in, Hellenic. 

45. John Porphyrites, a Constanti« 
nopolitan; versed in Hellenic and the 
Fathers. 

AG. Hicrotheus Commenus, a Con- 
stantinopolitan, Metropolitan of Drys- 
tra; versed in Greek, Latin, Italian, 
Hebrew, and Arabic; educated first at 
Constantinople, then in Italy. Wrote 
in Romaic, the History of Mount 
Athos, which was printed. He died 
at Bucharest, MDCCXIX. 
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AT. Gennadius, Metropolitan of 
Heraclea; versed in Greek. 

48. Andronicus of Constantinople, 
and of noble extraction, (yéyas xaprofu- 
aw), great librarian of the Church of 
Constantinople. Versed in Greek. 

49, Marc of Cyprus, a schoolmas- 
ter at Bucharest; versed in Greek, and 
in. foreign and domestic literature. 

50. Antony,. schoolmaster at Cone 
stantinople ; versed in Greek, foreign 
philosophy, and theology, (cv xa9 pds 
ipa Seoroylay). 

51. Churmusius, brother of Antony, 
and equally learned. 

52. Dionysius Mantuca, Metropoli- 
tan of Castoria, from Moschopolis ; 
acquainted with Greek and Latin, fo- 
reign philosophy, and theology. 

53. Jeremiah Cacabella, a Cretan; 
versed in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Italian. He translated Platina’s His- 
tory of the Popes, into Romaic, and 
added ten lives. The version is in the 
Imperial Library in Vienna. 

54. Elias Meniates, a Cephalonian, 
Bishop of Cernica, in the Morea; 
versed in Greek and Latin, and above 
all, a skilful Rhetorician, as ‘* his 
Ecclesiastical Homilies, in Romaic, 
printed at Venice, evince.” 

55. Ceesarius, a sacred monk of the 
Morea, (xpwroctyx:aros), first Domestic of 
the Constantinopolitan Church—idypus 
ais EAAnuxns SboAtures 


56, Abraham, a Cretan presbyter, 
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skilled in Greek, Latin, and Italian, 
who studied in Italy. 

57. Meletius Gypaldus, of Cepha- 
Jonia, Metropolitan of Philadelphia; 
versed in Greek, Latin, and Italian. 

58. Nicolaus Calliaces, Professor of 
‘Rhetoric in the Academy at Padua, 
in 1687. Several learned dissertations 
written by this man were printed at 
-Vienna and Padua, on the Gladiators, 
‘on the Punishment of Ancient Slaves, 
-on Osiris, on the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
on the Games of the Circus. 

59. John Patusas, an Athenian Pres- 
byter. He was a professor in a college 
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at Venice, and edited a Philological 
Encyclopedia in four volumes, printed 
at Venice in 1710. 

60. Nicolaus, a Moldavian; first 
sword-bearer of the Waiwode of Mol- 
davia (rpwrocmaddptos); versed in Greek, 
Latin, and the Illyrian language. He 
translated the Scriptures into the Wal- 
lachian language: he was sent by the 
Russians as Dragoman into China. 

G1. George Maiotas, a Cretan Pres- 
byter; educated at Rome in Greek, 
Latin, and Italian. 

62. John Thalassinus of the Morea; 
skilled in Greek and sacred learning. 


Learned Men of the Age of Procopius. 


63. Jeremias, from Patmos; a Greek 
scholar, an investigator by day and 
night of the Scriptures and the Fathers. 
He beautified the patriarchal church 
in MDCCXx. 

64. Cyrill, a Lesbian, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, versed in Greek and 
the Scriptures. 

65.Cosmas of Chalcedon, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, skilled in Greek. 
fie passed the latter part of his life in 
the Monastery on Mount Sinai, pre- 
paring ecclesiastical commentaries. 

66. Samuel of Chios, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, a most pious and learned 
man, ** but not so learned as the Pa- 


triarch who preceded him, Gerasi- 
mus.” 

67. Athanasius of Antioch, Patriarch 
of that city. He flourished in the be- 
ginning of the last century, and left a 
book in Romaic, preserved in the Im- 
perial library at Vienna, called a **Sy- 
nopsis of the History of the Patriarchs 
of Antioch, from St. Peter to the year 
1702.” 

68. Chrysanthus Notaras, of the Mo- 
rea; Patriarch of Jerusalem; skilled in 
Greek and Latin, but especially in 
theology and mathematics; educated 
at Constantinople and in Italy. ‘* Bee 
sides in other things fortunate, be- 
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cause during his patriarchate the 
Holy Temple of Jerusalem, and the 
bed of the Holy Sepulchre, were re- 
paired.” He wrote an introduction to 
Geography, printed at Paris; and‘a 


book of Greek rituals, printed at Bu-" 


charest, both in Romaic. 

69. John Nicholas Maurocordatus, 
son of Alexander Maurocordatus, Wai- 
wode of Wallachia; *‘ intimately ac- 
quainted with philosophy, especially 
with that of Plato.” A-profound Greek 
scholar, and versed in the modern lan- 
guages of Europe, as well as of the 
Kast: ‘‘ if any one heard him talk La- 
tin, he would suppose him to have been 
born in the country of Cicero, and 
those who. flourished in the golden 
age.’ He published at Bucharest, in 
1719, a bookin Greek, **on Offices,” 
of which a Latin version was edited 
by Stephen Bergler, at Leipsig, in 1759. 
He died in 1759. Other specimens of 
his erudition are to be found in the 
Bibliotheca Menckeniana. 

70. Charles Maurocordatus, eldest 
son of the last-mentioned Prince, a stu- 
dious and learned youth. 

71. Callinicus of Naxos, Metropo- 
litan of Heraclea, formerly schoolmas- 
ter of the great school at Constanti- 
nople. 

72, Athanasius, a native and Metro- 
politan of Adrianople, versed in Greek 
and theology. 
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73. Dionysius of Lesbos, Metropo- 
litan of Amasia, versed in Greek and 
theology. 

74, Ignatius of Lesbos, Metropoli- 
tan of Rhodes, versed in Greek and 
theology. Knpurres xah avamrucoes Toy euwy= 
yehundy Adyoy were WOAAS Cnr nab wyarnse 

75. Seraphim of Acarnania, Metro- 
politan of Drystra, versed in Greck 
and theology. 

76. Gregory Soteras, an Athenian, 
Metropolitan of Ganos and Chora, ac- 
quainted not only with Greek, but 
Latin and Italian. 

77. Neophytus Notarus of the Mo- 
rea, Keeper of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and brother of Chrysanthus, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem; a philosopher, theolo- 
gist, and mathematician, ‘* who read 
the Fathers, and meditated on them.” 

78. Demetrius Julianus, a Constan- 
tinopolitan of noble family, great Logo- 
thete of the Constantinopolitan Church, 
versed in Greek and Latin. 

79. Spantones, a Constantinopolitan 
librarian at Constantinople; versed in 
Greek, and in the rites and constitu 
tion of the church; formerly a school 
master. : 

80. Jacobus Manas of Argos, ‘ first 
of the philosophers of the holy church 
of Constantinople,” most perfectly skill- 
ed in the Greek, and an accurate imi- 
tator of the ancient style. ‘* A peripas 


_ tetic philosopher, a teacher, interpree 
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ter, and: defender. of the Aristotelian 
doctrines, but a profound theologian.” 
He lived with Alexander Maurocor- 
datus, and spoke his funeral oration, 
on which he prided himself. He was 
at the head of the school at Constanti- 
nople, where he expounded the writ- 
ings of Aristotle, and taught, theology. 

_ 81. Nicholas Commenus Papodopo- 
Jos,a Cretan Presbyter, versedin Greek, 
Latin, and Italian, and in ecclesiastical 
history. He was doctor in philosophy 
and law, and interpreter of the Sacred 


Canons in the University of Padua, 


where he published several learned dis- 
serfations, and was (says Harles) the 
most diligent in his examination. of the 
unedited works. of the latter Greeks, 
of any one since Allatius*. Comme- 
nus was born in 1656, and died in 1740. 

82. Demetrius Notaras, a Moreote, 
first physicianto the W aiwode of Wal- 
lachia, versed in Greek, Latin, and 
Italian. 

83. Gregory Sugdures, of Ioannina, 
where he was chief schoolmaster; ac- 
quainted with Greek, Latin, and Ita- 
lian; ‘* skilful in the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy, but more so in theology.” He 
wrote a Breviary of Logic, anda Con- 


cordance of the New and Old Testa-. 


ment. 
84. Anastatius, a Presbyter of Ioan- 
nina, skilled in Greek and Latin, and 


~ 
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the Aristotelian philosophy. He wrote 
an exposition of rhetoric. 

85. Thomas Catanes, a Cretan, versed 
in Greek, Latin, and Italian, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Pa- 
tavia. Hediedat Venice, 1725. 

86. John Chalceus, a Moschopolite. 
Presbyter, versed in Greek, Latin, and 
Italian; an Aristotelian philosopher, 
and theologist. He was Professor at. 
Venice. 

87. Ant. Cathephorus of Zante, a, 
Presbyter. He knew Greek, Latin, 
Italian, the Aristotelian and latter phi- 
losophy,and was a teacher in the Flan- 
ginian College at Venice. 

88. George Patusius, an Athenian; 
possessed the same accomplishments, 
and was a schoolmaster at Venice. 

89. Antonius Strategus of Corfu, a. 
teacher in Padua. | 

90. Macarius of Patmos, a Deacon, 
versed in Greek and Latin, and the 
Scriptures. 

- 91. MethodiusAnthoracites of Ioan- 

nina,asacred Monk. Helivedsome years. 
in Italy, and printed at Venicea work 

in Romaic, called Bogxd; Aoyixay mpoPerwy 

—The Shepherd of Rational Sheep. 

92, Metrophanes Gregoras of Do- 
dona, a sacred Monk; versed in Greek, 
a poet, and a preacher, who meditated 
on the Scriptures and the Fathers of 
the Church. 


® See vol, xi. Biblioth, Gree. p, 450. 
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93. Anastatius Gordius of Acarna- 
nia, a Monk, skilled in the Greek and 
Latin Languages, and who heard the 
learned in Italy. 

94. Anastatius of Nausa, in Mace- 
donia; ‘a wise man and learned philo- 
sopher, a theologist, and famous ora- 
tor; knowing the Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew languages. He travelled over 
almost all Europe.” 

95. John of Thessalonica, a school- 
master of that city, ‘* skilled in Greek, 
and not ignorant of Latin.”’ Mewasdevp.tvos 
wry re Dupacey DiroooPiay, xoch rny kepav Seoroylaw, 


the common eulogy. 
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96.-George of Trebezond, school- 
master at Bucharest, versed in Greek, 
and the Aristotelian philosophy. 

97. Agapius of Ithaca, a sacred 
Monk, (icpojdvayos); versed in Greek, th 
Scriptures, and Fathers. . 

98. Philotheus, ‘¢ a Monk of Parga, 
a friend of the said Agapius, and like 
him in every thing. 

99. Gregory of Salonika, *‘ a Monk. 
A famous man, skilled in Greek, in- 
structed in foreign philosophy and our 
sacred theology: a sacred preacher.” 
Written by Demetrius Procopius the 
Moschopolite, July mpccxxt. 


Ee 


It may be supposed, that the learned Greeks of the middle 
and close of the last century, were much of the same sort as 
those mentioned by Procopius; that the greater number of them 
were theological writers, mostly educated in Italy: and that they 
were accounted prodigies by their countrymen, on account of being 
able to read the Hellenic. ‘The names of some are detailed in 
modern publications; and although never heard of in England, 
have been for some time pretty well known in Italy and Ger- 
many, and latterly at Paris. Such are Marinus of Cephalonia, 
professor of chemistry at Padua, and Marcus his brother, a 
good mechanist, who removed the rock on which the statue of 
Peter is placed, to Petersburgh, and printed an essay at Paris in 
1777. 

‘The more intimate connection which has taken place of late 

4d 2 
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years between the more polished nations of Christendom, and the 
Levant, has certainly improved very considerably the general lite- 
rature of the Greeks. The number of those who seek for instrucr 
tion in the universities of the Continent, increases daily: Leghorn, 
Venice, Vienna, and more especially at this time, Paris, abound 
with young men from Constantinople, Smyrna, and Albania, but 
chiefly from the Ionian Isles. Medicine is the study to which they 
usually apply, in order to qualify themselves for gaining a respec+ 
table subsistence in their own country; but there are not wanting 
instances of some who, having made. a greater proficiency, ‘and 
demonstrated more than ordinary genius, have settled in the 
countries which gave them their education. In fact, the greater 
advances which a modern Greek makes in knowledge, the more 
insupportable must he find a residence in the Levant. If he 
has devoted himself to the study of history, how can he con-. 
template the miserable condition of his country, and continually 
behold. oppression in all its modes—the injuries of the master, 
and (what is more-intolerable) the meanness of the slave? If he 
has imbibed. any portion of the philosophical spirit, now so gene- 
rally diffused throughout Christendom, how will he be able to asso- 
ciate with the priests of his church, the most literate but unen- 
lightened of his countrymen? Must he not feel his genius pine 
within him, ‘and decay like the exotic transplanted to a’ soil unfit 
for its encouragement and growth? <A very reasonable despair of 
benefitting their country by their presence, has, indeed, natura; 
‘lized the most illustrious of the modern Greeks ata distance from 
their homes; but they have been by no means forgetful of their 
native soil, and have directed their labours to the improvement of 
their countrymen, | | 
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A variety of Hellenic. grammars, in Romaic, with Italian 
and French translations; and dictionaries, some in four, some 
in three languages, are in use in all the principal towns, although 
they are not very common. I was shown at Athens a lexicon, in 
ancient and modern Greek, Latin, and Italian; and my fellow- 
traveller has in his possession one in Romaic, J’rench, and Italian, 
in three volumes, printed at Vienna in 1798, by George Ventote, 
of Ioannina, to which is prefixed, a well-contrived grammar of 
the two latter languages, 

It is no disgrace for the Greeks, who have returned toa second 
childhood, to receive the instructions suited to infancy. It was 
the peculiar advantage of their ancestors, and one which greatly 


_ contributed to form those mighty masters, that the study of mere 


words made comparatively but a very small portion of their 
education, that they had not to acquire the knowledge of any 
language but their own, and directed at once the whole. force 
of their rising genius to those useful studies which are now not to 
be commenced without many previous years of philological initia- 
tion. At present, almost. the, whole ingenuity of the modern 
Greeks is exercised in the acquisition of many languages; and in 
this, 1t must be confessed, they display a wonderful proficiency. 
A quick and delicate ear, a flexibility. of speech, and a tenacious 
memory, enable their youths of a tender age to speak five or six, 
and sometimes a greater number of languages, especially at Con- 
stantinople, where many even of those of the lowest orders can 
inake themselves understgod in French, Italian, Russian, Turk- 
ish, Selavonian, and even Latin, some of them being capable of 
also comprehending the Hellenic. But unfortunately they have 
but little opportunity of showing their natural ability in any of 


‘the more useful attainments of literature; and their want of a 
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press open to liberal writers, has thrown an insuperable bar in the 
way of their improvement. 

So early as the middle of the seventeenth century, one Nicho- 
las Mataxo, a Cephalonian Monk, came from London, with a 
press and Greek types, to Constantinople; but his endeavour was 
stopped at once by the Turkish Government. One was indeed 
established at Bucharest, but only theological works, and vul- 
gar romances and song books, proceeded from an office, liable to 
be denounced, both by the civil and ecclesiastical authority. A 
Greek press has been long established at Venice, but subject te 
the supervision and censures of a licenser; and transmitting there- 
fore no ray of light calculated to pierce and dispel the gloom of 
mveterate ignorance. Grammars and dictionaries, with transla- 
tions of such books as are not judged dangerous, either by the 
Italian or Greek clergy, were, it is true, a valuable, though a very 
madequate addition to the homilies and catechisms which formed 
the scanty library of the ‘Greeks; but no original work of any 
unportance has ever been dispersed in Greece. 

Pogozi, an Armenian, had a press at Constantinople in 1798, 
which has not of late been worked, so that books of all kinds 
must come from abroad—from Paris, from Venice, or Vienna; 
and even at the last place, there is no security for those who 
undertake the task. Riga, a well-known name, who, after the 
failure of the last insurrection of the Greeks, endeavoured to 
reorganize the confederacy, and again to rouse his countrymen, 
having retired to the capital of Austria, prepared for the press a 
translation (not composed by himself), of Anacharsis; but just as 
it was about to be printed, the unfortunate patriot was delivered 
by the Emperor Joseph to the Turks. He failed in an attempt 
to destroy himself, and was thrown into the Danube. 
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Some years afterwards, a Romaic journal was established in 
the same city, conducted by one Pouli, who, besides the sheets 
of this paper, issued a violent pamphlet against the Emperor 
Paul, called, ‘ Considerations of a Greek Patriot, printed in 
Vienna, in Austria, at the new press of the Greek Journal*.” 
The Sultan made a requisition for the conductor, and eight other 
Greeks, living at Vienna, and Pouli was arrested by the Emperor, 
although not delivered to the Turks, which. was the fate of the. 
other eight persons, who were instantly beheaded. The Greek. 
types were destroyed, but. have, I believe, been since replaced. 

What then is the actual state of knowledge amongst the 
Greeks? Mr. Corai, of Scio, has rendered himself well known, by 
his French translation of ‘l‘heophrastus’s Characters, and of Hip-. 
pocrates, 7g} Wodrwy, xcu cizpwv, xos tommy, by an edition of the Ethio- 
pics of Heliodorus, with a Romaic preface, by his commentaries 
on Herodotus, and more particularly. by a version of Beccaria in 
modern Greek, with a preliminary exhortation to his countrymen. 
He has been lately concerned in an edition of Strabo, of which the 
BWaglish reader has. already had some informationy. He is a 
member of. the French Institute, which has given him a prize for 
his Hippocrates, and he resides at Paris, in. the enjoyment of a. 
reputation fairly acquired by his literary labours. ‘* Offspring of 
a country once the most. fortunate of Greece, for him is it re- 
served to associate his own with the immortal name of the Ora- 
cle of Cost.” 


* Lronacpos evos QurcAanves o «+. ev Bitvyn rug Avorpias, ex t1¢ mpénv TuTOn 
: Ls © ~ 2 / 
ypapias tov Pwosmov epnuspidave 

+ Edinburgh Review, No. xxxi. art. iii, 


+ Ponqueville en Morée, p. 388. 
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Paris has also to boast of Panayotes Kodrikas, an Athenian, 
who has translated the Plurality of Worlds into Romaic, and 
keeps a school for students in Greek and Arabic; and of Polyzois, 
a poet, who has composed several patriotic songs, the most cele- 
brated of which is an address to those. who served under the 
French in Egypt: extracts of it are subjoined in the next Letter. 

To these must be added Phillipides, author of a geographical 
work, very decidedly superior to that of Meletius; John Cama- 
sares, a Constantinopolitan, who has translated into French Ocellus 
Lucanus; Athanasius of Paros, who has written on rhetoric, and, 
not inferior to any except Corat, Psallida, the schoolmaster of 
Toannina. Marmaratouri, an Athenian merchant, should be 
mentioned in this list. He has published a Life of Suvaroff, in 
Romaic, not a translation, but what is very uncommon, an 
original work. His scheme for publishing a modern Greek ver- 
sion of Anacharsis, undertaken by three Greeks, is already given 
to the public*. ; 

At the same time that I enumerate these men, it fil be necessary 
to add, that only the last mentioned resides in Greece. It should 
be remembered also, that but a very few copies of their books are 
to be met with. I only saw one of Psallida’s on True F elicity, and 
one of Corai’s Beccaria. ‘here is not in the Levanta library where 
books are sold. It is possible, in the shops‘ef those who sell 
other articles, sometimes to pick up a collection of homilies and 
romances, and, although very rarely, an Hellenic grammar. 
Psallida, at Ioannina, was the only person I ever saw who had 
what might be called a library, and that a very small one. It 
consisted of such books as he found serviceable in instructing his 
scholars. Amongst them were a Thucydides, with a Romaic 


* In the Appendix to Childe Harold. 
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translation, and Goldsmith’s Grecian History, in Romaic. The 
school at Athens had also a few classics; and I remember to have 
seen a torn copy of Xenophon’s Hellenics, which the owner 
said he would have been very willing to give to me, had he not 
kept it for the use of the English Resident. Some of the Greek 
palaces of the Fanal*, and the patriarchal house, contain sets 
of books, chiefly theological, and written by those who have 
been enumerated by Procopius; but neither the owners them- 
selves, nor any portion of the public, are benefitted by these 
volumes. 

A Romaic translation of Locke’s Essay may be found in 
Greece; but I never saw it. I must say the same of Montesquieu 
on the Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire, and of Tissot’s Avis 
au Peuple sur sa Santé. One copy of Telemachus, and of Rollin’s 
Ancient History, both in Romaic, I did see, and only one; as 
also one volume of the Arabian Nights. The Plurality of 
Worlds, which, (on account of a note where the invention of bal- 
loons is mentioned, and something said about animal magnetism), 
has been denounced by the Patriarchal Synod, never fell in my 
way; nor did I, until my return to England, meet with the Ro- 
maic Robinson Crusoe, for some reason or other, also a con- 
demned book. 

. Thus it is evident, that there is no dissemination of knowledge 
in Greece. ‘That there are clever, enlightened, and well-informed 


* More correctly, but not so frequently, called and written Phanar, as the 
gate in that quarter, near the head of the port of Constantinople, is called Fener- 
Capoussi, the Fener-Gate, yet the gavdps, or light-house, is now on the side of the 
sea of Marmora, between the two quarters called Thatladi and Achour Capoussi. 
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Greeks to be found out of the Levant, and that a few books, truly 
excellent, are sparingly scattered about in the country, can hardly 
be taken into account in estimating the general condition of the. 
people. 

It is true, that schools where the Hellenic is taught, have been, 
established in all the great towns. Constantinople has two very 
large academies. At Haivali, or Kidognis, opposite Mytelene,. 
there is a sort of university, fora hundred students.and: three pro-. 
fessors, now superintended by a Greek of Mytelene, who teaches. 
not only the Hellenic, but Latin, French, and Italian. At Athens, 
there are two public schools, and many private instructors: but 
neither Latin, nor any of the Frank languages, are there known, 
except by a few of the Roman Catholic children who frequent 
the Capuchin Convent. 

The schools of Ioannina have been before mentioned ;. that of 
Psallida, who has a hundred pupils, gives instruction in French, 
Latin, Italian, and Hellenic: and the literal Greek, together 
with writing and reading, is taught in another. school, containing 
three hundred boys, who pay nothing for their instruction. Al! 
the larger islands of both seas have establishments of the same 
kind. ‘Thus the generality of the Greeks can write and read, 
and have a smattering, at least, of Hellenic, but without books, 
these accomplishments are of no use to them; and accordingly 
they have not made any progress in any science, nor, have advanced 
a step towards the attainment of the useful arts. They are only 
enabled to read the church service, and their foolish romances, or 
are qualified for employments in the service of their Pashas, and 
the transaction of the business attendant upon their petty 
trafhie. 
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It will not therefore appear strange, that the Greek, I mean 
the colloquial language, should, under such circumstances, become 
daily more corrupt. In some parts of the Levant, the very basis 
of the old tongue seems to have been subverted. Although, in the 
days of Theodora Chrysolorina, the wife of Philelphus, the ladies of 
Constantinople may have been noted for the purity of their 
speech, nothing can be more mixed and barbarous than the common 
dialect of the wives and daughters of those principal Greeks of the 
capital with whom strangers consort. heir language is indeed 
materially injured, even by the superior education which these 
ladies receive in order to qualify themselves for the Frank society 
of Pera, and which they take every opportunity of displaying, by 
the introduction of words and phrases wholly Trench and Italian. 
But the priests and princes of the Fanal, amongst whom young 
Ipsilanti, the son of the late Waiwode of Moldavia, is distin- 
guished as a most elegant and accomplished scholar, affect a 
greater accuracy, by the choice of ancient words, and a few of 
them might, if so addressed by a stranger, be able to keep up 
a conversation in pure [ellenic. 

The Greek of Smyrna is much infected ie the Franks. ‘That 
of Salonica is more pure. ‘The Athenian language is not, in my 
opinion, so corrupted, nor has admitted so many Latin and Italian 
words, as that of the Morea; but it has not preserved so much 
of the ancient elegance as the dialect of [oannina, which the in- 
habitants of that city boast to be superior to any, except that of 
Constantinople. 

Some villages near T'riccala in Thessaly, speak at this day, not 
the Romaic, but a corrupt Hellenic, as pure, perhaps, as the Za- 
conian language before mentioned. Of the traces of the four 
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dialeets, Doric, Tonic, Attic, and Aolic, which Cabasilas asserts 
to have been preserved in his time, I neither found, nor heard any 
evidence. 

The substantives most commonly in use, have undergone the 
most complete change; such as represent bread, water, clothes, 
would surprise the ear of a Hellenist, and yet neither Yop, vept, 
nor péxa, are of a very late date*. But the names of plants are 
nearly all Hellenic, and a botanical treatise would scarcely want 
a glossary of Roraaic terms. The old names of places are, as 
might be expected-}, not altogether lost in. the modern appella- 
tions of the Greeks, although the Turks have, in many instances, 
given names of their own. 

With respect to the written tongue, it must be observed, that 
the composition at this day current, is of three kinds: the first, is 
the language of the mass, and some other parts of the rituals, 
which are grammatically Hellenic: the ancient Greek has also 
been lately used by Corai, and one or two others, but is not 
adopted in any common books. ‘The next may be called the 
Ecclesiastical Greek ; which is the kind employed by the majority 
of the church writers in their pastoral letters, and which, besides 
other characteristics, does not have recourse to the modern vul- 


* The first is found in the history of Apollonius Tyrius— 
"Exiacay dixws 70 Papn xas Popav ro Pore ans br 
vseov, isin Constant. Porphryo. Gen. de Adm. Imp. cap. 9» ZxrAaBiners 
Beodus in, o tors Beaowa veoe—psxov and pexa, recur repeatedly in Nicetas,— 
Du Cange Gloss. 
+ Monboddo on Language, vol.i. ‘The contracted preposition and the 
accusative article, (« 77”), have helped to form some.of the new names. Thus, 


Dium in Thessaly, is Standia; Cos, Stancho; and the capital, (loass), Stamboul. 
: . * 
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garism of always recurring to the auxiliary verbs. This is the 
style of many of those cited by Procopius, and even of earlier 
authors, of Meletius, in his.Geography, and several other later 
works, and does not seem to. be formed by any certain rule, but 
by an attempt of the writers to come as near as possible to the 
Hellenic. ‘he Romaic is the third species of composition; but 
even in this vulgar idiom, there is necessarily some distinction 
made by the nature of the various subjects, and the talents of 
the respective authors. ‘The philosophical treatises of Corai and 
Psallida, are as good, in point of style, as the dedication of Cimon 
~ Portius’ grammar to Cardinal Richelieu, and although, perhaps, 
their subjects contribute much to their apparent superiority, are 
not so entirely vulgar, as the downright common dialect, of which 
some specimens are added to these Letters from the translation 
of the Arabian Nights, and some original, romances. 

The modern Greeks delight in poetry, and many amongst 
them. evince a great facility in versification. ‘There is an infinite 
variety of love and drinking songs;, some of which are common in 
every part of Greece, whilst other pieces of poetry are known 
only in the town or village of their author. A young man of any 
spirit, who has been ill-treated by his mistress, anathematised by ° 
his priest, or beaten by a ‘Turk, seldom, fails to revenge himself 
by a lampoon. / 

I am not aware that there are any verses. which the poet did not 
write to be sung, or, as the expression is, eg Tpwyéds, “ for a song.” 
Let me observe in passing, that the Greek music* is plaintive, but 
monotonous. ‘I'he specimens given by Dr. Crotch, possess the 


' * Two specimens of Greek music are in the Appendixs 
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character of all which I happened to hear. The first part of some 
airs borrowed from Italian sailors, of Malbruc, and even of God 
save the King, are well-known tunes. It is said, that they can 
not arrive at a second part. The men and women all sing, and 
all sing through the nose. The fiddle and three stringed guitar 
are the usual instruments, and on these most of the young men, 
particularly the sailors, are able to perform: for all ranks are no 
less attached to singing and playing than to dancing, and, at 
some seasons, appear to do nothing else. ‘The accentual quantity, 
which seems tohave superseded the syllabic so early at least as 
the eleventh century, is alone observed in all the metres. Of 

_ these there is a variety, but the most common is the fifteen- 
syllabled verse, of the kind before quoted. Some lively expres- 
sions and agreeable turns of thought, may be discovered in many 
of these effusions, which, however, have more of the Oriental pro- 
fusion of images, than of the Greek simplicity, and although by 
no means deficient in the tender and pathetic style, have nothing 
of the vigorous and sublime of ancient poetry. There may be 
persons willing to except from this criticism two or three patriotic 
songs of a late date. 

Their amatory pieces, in which they chiefly delight, speak 
that which some critics would call the very language of love. 
These are exceedingly extravagant, abounding in metaphors, 
similes, personifications, abrupt exclamations, and not unfre-— 
quently with the conceits rather than the licensed figures of 

_poetical rhetoric; ardent, wild, and unconnected, with more 
poetry than sense, and more passion than poetry. Acrostics, and 
even those echo verses, which an inimitable author of our own 
nation has parodied and ndiculed, are much employed in their 
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yomances; in short, there is hardly a single evidence of what is 
generally supposed a vitiated and paltry taste, which is not dis-. 
coverable in the poetical compositions of the modern. Greeks. 
Their Cotsakias, or alternate verses, which are composed and 
sung apparently extemporaneously, but are in fact traditional, 
display a singular talent for versification, and are of the same 
cast. 

Their prose writings can hardly be subject to any critical de- 
cision, for these are, as has been said, almost all translations, and 
leave therefore no room for any display of ingenuity, or depth of 
thought. ‘Their homilies, as well as their tales, are imsipid and 
affected, but evincing a copiousness of words, no less surprising 
than tedious. I shall content myself with annexing some speci- 
mens, the verbal criticism of which may be undertaken by more 
competent judges. 

It may appear hardly worth while to inquire into the merits 
of a corrupted tongue, and, with respect to the best means of 
restoring it to its purity, the condition of the people is to be 
taken into consideration, rather than the state of their language. 
It seems. to me, perhaps erroneously, that the Romaic will never 
receive any Hellenic improvements whilst the ‘Turks remain 
masters of Greece; and even should any event drive the Mahome- 
tans into Asia, any material alteration in the language of a people 
who can never be independent, may be very problematical. 
There are but few, very few indeed, of the Greeks themselves, 
who have any conception of the benefits to be derived from such 
an amelioration; and, indeed, from a document now before me, 
it should seem that there is, generally speaking, an indifference, 
and even unwillingness, observable amongst them, to attain any 
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extraordinary advantages, by departing from the common coursé 
of education. ! 

In 1808, a year after the establishment of the French at Corfu, 
an institution, calling itself the Ionian Academy, held its first sit- 
ting. ‘This event took place on the 15th of August, “by a 
happy synchronism, on the same day of the same month which 
had brought the troops of the great nation within view of its 
shores, and in the year when, if empires did not perish like man 
himself a short time after the period of their glory, the Greeks 
would have celebrated their Olympic Games for the six hundred 
and forty-seventh time*. Its first attention was directed towards 
Napoleon, Benefactor and Protector; it then proceeded to de- 
clare, that courses of gratuitous and public. lectures would be 
given by competent professors,'in physic and chemistry, natural 
history, physiology, and medicine. ‘This in effect was performed, 
if I may trust the paper before me, for the first year, and an 
additional lecture was read to the students, on anatomy and sur- 
gical operations, by Dr. Razis, at that time, says the secretary 
Dupin who signs the prospectus, not one of our colleagues. But, 
'“ notwithstanding these efforts, and the attendance of some 
respectable persons matured by age and experience (meritorious 
officers and men skilful in the different branches of the art of 
healing), upon these courses, the Academy saw with grief, that 
it had made a vain appeal to the Corcyrean youth; and had 
found no fathers eager for the instruction of their sons, and no sons 
who had felt that this instruction might be a benefit to themselves.” 

The prospectus, which bears the date of June 1809, or, in the 


* See the Paper in the Appendix: 
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language of the Academy, “ Corcyra, the first year of the six hun- 
dred and forty-seventh Olympiad,” pronounces in a strain proceed- 
ing professedly from an Ionian, but rather Gallic than Greek, that 
to the former lectures will be added a course on Belles Lettres and 
Hellenic by Dr. Mavromati, which, together with prizes distri- 
buted at each quaternal celebration of the Olympian games, to the 
authors of the best original Romaic composition, and of the best 
translation from the standard works of the modern nations, especi- 
ally the French, will, “in a few Olympiads, cause the corrupted 
language of the modern Greeks to become one of the most perfect 
dialects of the ancient Hellenic.” ‘The first prize is to be allotted 
on the 15th of next August, (1812). It is to be a medal of iron, 
“¢ the money of Lacedemon.” On one side is to be a resemblance 
of the Emperor, with this inscription—“ Napoleon, Bienfaiteur 
et Protecteur ;’ on the reverse a star, with these words—‘‘ Au 
Genie, l’Academie reconnaissante;” on the rim will be written the 
name of the author and of his work, with the number of the 
Olympiad. 

“In the hall appointed for the public sittings, will be suspended 
the crown of wild olive which shall have been bound on the fore- 
head of the victor, with suitable inscriptions underneath* : these 
crowns shall constitute the trophies of the Academy.” To this first 
adjudication any living author may transmit his work whenever 
published, to contend for the prize. ‘The olive wreath appears 
already to encircle the brows of Corai. 

It is not difficult to foresee, that the success of Dr. Mavro- 
mati will not be much more satisfactory than that of Dr. Razis, 
particularly as the Ionian dominions of Napoleon are now con- 
fined to Corfu, and the Olympic games of the ensuing August 
may be disturbed by the cannon of a hostile fleet. Perhaps the 


* See the Paper in the Appendix. 
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Academy has, ere this, ceased to exist*. Under every favourable 
circumstance, the project of improving and settling the common 
discourse of a people by any simular institution, is altogether 
hopeless ; and although the number of Hellenic scholars in the 
Levant may be somewhat increased by late events, the revival of 
the ancient Greek language, even according to a modified mean- 
ing of that phrase, appears an event too unparalleled in all history 
to take place in our days, or at any future period. 

But whatever may be the fate of the Romaic, the scholar may 
expect that inquisitive travellers will add to his library, by the 
discovery of many valuable manuscripts which may throw a fresh 
light on the history of past times, and increase the number of 
those treasures which the philosophers. of antiquity with justice 
hoped might be transmitted as ‘ possessions in perpetuity” 
to all future ages. Such sanguine expectations have, how- 
ever, hitherto been disappomted, and, with the exception of 
Dr. Clarke’s manuscripts, of which the public may soon expect 
a detailed account, the search of the learned has as yet been very 
inadequately rewarded. After many an eager wish directed to- 
wards the Seraglio library, and a thousand conjectures as to its 
supposed contents, all doubt appears to be lost in the certainty, 
that as far back as the year 1688, there was not a single Greek 
manuscript in that repository. ‘The partial dispersion of the Sera- 

* There was in our time a Corfiote Journat in Romaic, which detailed some 
of the principal events of Europe to the Greeks: one of them reached Athens 
with an account of transactions in the English Parliament, and of a speech 
from Kupsos Bivsrau—Mr. Windham. The dispersion of a well-written news 
paper would be of infinitely greater service to the Greeks than that of any other 
publication, and, as the whole people are most eager to. hear news, would soon 
be very general. Yct some preliminary knowledge seems necessary to make 
even this reading intelligible and useful to them; for the Bishop of Chrysso, 


under Mount Parnassus, who lent us a Melelius’s Geography, asked me—if 
Spain, where the English were fighting, was in the Baltic? 
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glio library took place at the deposition of Mahomet the Fourth, 
and shortly after that period M. Girardin, ambassador from France 
to the Porte*, by the assistance of an Italian renegado and the 
Jesuit Besnier, purchased fifteen manuscripts in Greek and one 
in Latin, which he transmitted to France in the year 1688, and 
which are now in the Imperial library at Paris. The selection was 
made by Besnier out of two hundred books which composed the 
collection, and which, as they were all sold, should be now in the 
libraries either of Western Europe or of Greece. ‘They would be 
easily recognizable by the Sultan’s seal attached to each volume, 
and some might be discovered by their Turkish binding. The 
remaining 185 manuscripts were in bad condition, and had before 
appeared in print; but it is with some reason that the learned -Vil- 
loison reprehends the scrupulous nicety of the Jesuit, which con- 
fined him to his very partial selection. It may then be almost 
unnecessary to add, that Prince Italinsky, late ambassador from 
Russia to the Porte, having by permission visited the winter harem 
of the Seraglio, in one of the apartments of which was the library 
of the Eastern Emperors, told a gentleman who gave me the 
report, that he could not see a manuscript of any kind in the 
place. But the dispersed volumes cannot have entirely disap- 
peared, and the monasteries have reasonably been supposed the 
receptacles of these hidden treasures. Yet the Abbé Fourmont, 
in 1730, in vain explored Nea Moni in Chios, and Mega Spelion 
in Arcadia; and no greater success attended the researches of 
Mons. Biornstapol in the libraries of Meteora. Mr. Villoison in 
1785-+ visited the Monks of Amorgos and Patmos, and his report 
will scarcely justify the eager expectations at present entertained 
respecting the literary wealth of the latter community. 


* See the Ambassador’s letters of 10th March and 15th Sept. 1687, to the 
Marquis de Louvois. Notice des MSS. de la Bibliotheque Imperial, tom. viii. 
pp. 12, 13, &c. 1810. 

+ Ibid. See the Appendix. 
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“Patriotism of the Greeks—Their ardent desire of Emancipation 
—IWar-Song—The object of their Wishes—Attachment to 
Russia—Views directed towards France—Their Notions of 
Eingland—Chance of Emancipaiion—Importance of their 
Marine—Short Remarks on the Political Conduct of the 
English in the Levant. 


MR. DE GUYS’s long thirty-seventh Letter, enti- 
tled Patriotism of the Greeks, is much such.an essay as Montaigne’s 
on a custom in the island of Cea; or, like that chapter on Snakes 
which Dr. Johnson could repeat entire, it leaves us only to conclude 
that there is no patriotism worth speaking of to be found amongst 
the modern Greeks, or indeed amongst any of the moderns; for the 
whole of his remarks and examples are adduced from the two. 
great nations of antiquity. But notwithstanding such a deficiency 
in an express panegyric of this people, it is most true, that the 
generality of the Greeks are devotedly attached to their country 
and nation, and, even to a degree which may appear foolish and. 
incautious, continually express their hatred of their masters, and 
their confidence in themselves. ‘This latter feeling is, however, 
tempered by a complete sense of their own degradation ; for, 
whatever may be their discourse to one another, they never fail to 
enlarge upon this subject to a stranger. A common commence- 
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mient of a conversation with thei is, ‘ Your Excellency will find 
but poor fare in our country; but you are not in Christendom. 
What can be done amongst these beasts the Turks?” The de- 
testation of their master breaks out on every occasion; and when 
the chanter from the Minaret is announcing the death of a Ma- 
hometan, each Greek that meets his friend in the street salutes 
him thus,—‘* A dog is dead,” (#rédave cxval*). ‘The Archons, 


* This expression exvai, a dog, is the favourite term of reproach with the 
Greeks, whose convitiatory language is most violent and abusive. The vulgar 
phrases, which are too indecent to be translated, are some of them borrowed 
from, or are similar to, the Turkish. The yapre pava oe, the most common, 
is the ‘* anassinny sictim” of the Mahometans. Most of the assertions of the 
Greeks, are confirmed by an oath; the ancient form being preserved ; the most 
usual are, Ma 70 Od, “* By God 3” —Mai 76. xeQars ps, “ By my head;—Ma rd 
yévt wa, or Ma rb -yévi v8 warpig ws, “By my beard,” or “By my father’s 
beard ;°-——-Ma. 70 apr), “¢ By my bread;”—Ma rq Quy? ray rodiay pe, “By 
the life of my children.”—The women in common conversation say, Ma ra. 
poria pe, or, Mara Wwy7 pe, or Na Siw, “ By my eyes;” ‘ By my soul;” 
or ** Let me live.”—The strongest expression of anger, is the extension of the 
five fingers, with the exclamation Na ra wévre, “There are five for ye.” 
Nearly all, if not all of these phrases, are of a high antiqnity. The spreading 
of the five fingers is, Dr. Pouqueville says, alluded to in the words ‘“ecce dono 
tibi quingue,”’ inthe Andria; but neither in Terence nor in Plautus haye I 
been able to find such an expression, One of the most singular instances of a 
transmitted habit is, that the Greeks of Tino universally carry their long sticks, 
or guns, across.their shoulders, with-their arms. over them on each side, some- 
thing like the picture here given of the Albanian. Now an aneient coin. of. 
that island represents a. man carrying a staff exactly in the same position. —A very 
usual expression of anger is Kepara, ‘¢ Horns.”’ The Athenian oath mentioned 
by Spon, Aud roy audevts ra xoopmé, “ By the Master of the world,” I do not 
remember to have heard; but my fellow-traveller recollects two or three in- 
stances of it. The words of tenderness, Ose, M8, ‘¢My son,” have an odd sound 
in the mouths of the young girls, by whom they are frequently used. 
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who enjoy the confidence.of the ‘Turks, are infected with the same 
spirit, and, in proportion as they are more powerful, feel a stronger 
desire of revenge. Signor Londo, of Vostizza, the son of the 
person who, under Veli Pasha, may be said to govern the Morea, 
on hearing the name of Riga, when he was playing with mea 
party of chess, jumped suddenly from the sofa, threw over the 
board, and clasping his hands, repeated the name of the patriot 
with a thousand passionate exclamations, the tears streaming down 
his cheeks. The same person recited with ecstacy the war-song of 
that unfortunate Greek. The strain is of a higher mood, and I 
have endeavoured to preserve the metre of it*, and, with a little 
variation, the position of its rhymes, in the following version of 
the four first stanzas. 


1 1 


Adure raises trav EAanvay Greeks arise! the day of glory 

‘O KaIpOS THS d6Ens Hadev Comes at last, triumphant dawning ; 
A’s Gav@mev &Esor éxelvwy Let us all in future story 

Tlod pag dwooay rijy aipyiy | Rival our forefathers’ fame. , 
A’s rarjoopey dvdpeig Under foot the yoke of tyrants 

Tov Suyby rig rupavvidos Let us now indignant trample, 
Exdixcioa@pev marpidos Mindful of the great example, 
Kade ovesdog aioy pov. And avenge our country’s shame. 


ud 3\ g 
Ta draa ag rAapwper, To arms then, our country cries, 


aides Exajveav dyope, Sons of the Greeks, arise, arise; 
Tlorapidey rorepsday Until the blood in purple flood 
Tay éxSpav 7b dip From the hated foe 

A’s + a) ) mre TOOWY. Beneath our feet shall flow. 


* A mixed trochaic, except the chorus, the fourth line of which, for the sake of rhym- 
ing with the fifth, is shorter by one foot in the translation than in the original. 


LEFTER 


2. 

OS<ey Zoe ta “EAajvwy 
Koxxara avdpsiopéve ; 
[lydvpara éoxopmic piv 
Tope rAaBere mvorjy. 

"Sry Pwviy rig cuAmiyxos p8 
cuvaydire GAa Suov, 

Try errarogoy Snreire 

- xal uxare wpd TayToD. 


To orra, #. 7.2. 


3. 
Lrapra, Brapra, Ti xopacde 
drvoy anrapyov Paddy ; 
Eurvysov, xpase “Adzjvac, 
TUP|LAYOY TAVTOTELYI|Y.« 
"EyQupeidyre Acovidou 
~"Hpwog roti Eaxoorod, 
Tod atvdgi¢ érasvepévon, 
PoBepoti xal rpopepod. 
Ta orAra, %. 7. A. 
A. 
"Orrov 21g Tag Ocpporbaras 
Tlovcuoy autos xporel, 
Kat rods Uéprag abavifa, 
Kai aura@y xard xparks. 
Mérpiaxorloug avdpas 
“Eig 7) xévrpov mpoyupel, 
Kal ag Agwv Supwméevos 
“Eis 7o aia Tay oursi. 


Ta orra, x. T. A. 
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2. 


Whither now, alas! retreating 
Limbs where Grecian blood is beating ? 


- Breathe again ye spirits fleeting, 


Now your scattered force recall. 

At my trampet’s voice resounding, 
Hach his country’s flag surrounding, 
Towards the seyen-hill’d city bounding, 
Ely, and conquer for your all. 


To arms then, &c. 


3. 


Sparta! Sparta! why in slumber; 
Why in lethargy so deep? 

Rouse thyself, thy friend awaken, 
Glorious Athens, from her slcep. 
Call to mind thy ancient warrior, 
Great Leonidas of old, 

Mighty man of fame immortal, 
The tremendous.and the bold. 


To arms then, &c. 


A. 
See him, where the noble patriot 
All th’ invading war withstands, 
At Thermopyle victorious 
O’er the flying Persian bands. 
With his brave three hundred heroes, 
Forwards now the Lion goes, 
Plunging through the blood of battle 
To the centre of his foes. 


To arms then, &c. 


The difference between the two languages, has prevented me from filling up all the 
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There may appear a triteness in reminding the Greeks of Leo- 
nidas; but the truth is, that of him, and of the other heroes of 
antiquity, the generality of the people have but a very confused 
notion, and that very few of them trace the period of their former 
glory farther back than the days of the Greek Emperors. _ Such 
as are most fond of recurring to past times, dwell on the power 
and merits of those Princes, and begin their history with the 
great Constantine, the Emperor of the Greeks, (O Meyas Kaverav- 
rivos 0 Baosreuc rav Puyorwv). All their hopes are directed towards 
the restoration of the Byzantine kingdom, in the person of any 
Christian, but more particularly a Christian of their own church, 
and I believe they have never for an instant entertained the project 
of establishing an independent confederacy on the model of their 
ancient republics. ‘Their views have naturally been turned to- 
wards Russia for more than half a century, and every one is ac- 
quainted with their two desperate attempts to create a diversion in 
favour of that power in the heart of European ‘Turkey. 

» Notwithstanding the failure of their efforts, in the Russian war 
concluded at Kainargi in 1774, the Greeks prepared to take up 


9 


syllables in the translation without some trifling amplification of the original sense, a cir- 
cumstance which, if it does not bespeak want of pains on my part, may serve to contrast 
the ancient and modern Greek. This song, the chorus particularly, is sung to a tune 
very nearly the same as the Marseillois Hymn. It may be necessary to offer an excuse for 
giving in this place a specimen before published in a book so universally circulated as 
Childe Harold; but on this head I shall only say, that the chance of multiplying the 
copies of what is in itself a curiosity, and has some merit, may plead a sufficient apology 
for the insertion of the Romaic text; and, that as to a competition with any portion of 
the admired work in question, all circumstances, whether of inclination or capacity, are, 
in the case of the writer of these Letters, such as to render a disavowal of such an attempt 
altogether superfluous. 
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arms in 1790, and Sulli, then in open rebellion, was the centre of 
their operations. ‘Three Greeks from that town arrived at Peters- 

burgh, and hailed the Archduke Constantine with the new and 

august title of Emperor of the Hellenes, (Bastnsug rw “Exrnvey)*. 

A plan.was agreed upon, according to which the Greek army was _ 
to set out from Sulli to Livadia and Athens, in two divisions, to 

be joined by the Moreotes and Negropontines. Crossing the 
plains of Thessaly, it was then to march to Salonica, and after 
collecting the Greeks of Macedonia, proceed with the whole force, 

which would amount, they supposed, to three hundred thousand, 

to Adrianople. Constantinople was to be the immediate prey of 
the confederate forces, even without the combined attack of the 

Russians, who, however, were expected to sail from the Crimea 
to the Bosporus, and decide the fate of the ‘Turkish empire. 

Lambro Canziani, the celebrated Greek, was to cruise with his 
squadron in the Archipelago; and this was the only part of the 
project which was accomplished; for Lambro, although not sup- 
ported after the peace between Russia and the Porte, in 1791 
and declared a pirate, kept the sea, until his ships were destroyed 

by a French squadron. ‘I'he Sulliotes did not stir, but defended 
their mountains, as they had before done, against the Pasha of 
Joannina. ‘The result of their struggles is already known. 

Mr. Eton, who has detailed this account}, conceives the plans 


* The word Bacideus answers to Imperator. The Greeks called Charlee 
magne ‘‘ Vasileus,”’ but the petty princes ‘‘ Reges,”’ (Puyes). Lieutprand says, 
“ Petrus Bulgarorum Vasileus.”—Decline and Fall, cap. 55, note 16. This 
proves that the Greek B was decidedly the Latin Y, so early, at least, as the 
twelfth century. 

+ Survey, p. 37, et seq. 
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of Pano-Kiri, Christo Lazzotti, and Nicolo Pangalo, the Sulliote 
Ambassadors, to have been wise, and every way calculated for 
the attainment of the great object in view, and condemns the 
policy of those who differed from them in opinion, namely, the 
British, Prussian, and Russian cabinets. 

Wherever the fault lay, the Russians ceased to be the favourites. 
of the Greeks, who, however, did not on that account lose sight of 
their darling object; for, at the news of the French revolution, 
they began to form other projects, or at least to indulge fresh, 
hopes. ‘The friends of universal freedom were, of course, the 
friends of the Greeks, and long before the cession of the Seven. 
Islands to the tri-coloured flag, the Carmagnole was. danced on 
the shores of the Ionian sea*. 

During the expedition to Egypt, the health of Bonaparte was. 
the daily toast at Athens; and the Greeks of Crete were so far, 
assured of their approaching independence, that, until the victo-. 
ries of the English over the French destroyed their hopes, they. 
had, in a manner, taken the island into their own hands, and had. 
come to an agreement with the Turks, each of whom they under- 
took, upon certain conditions, to protect. A small mountainous. 
district in this island contains, indeed, the only Greeks in the. 
whole empire who have never been subdued either by the Vene-. 
tians or Turks. It is called Sphakia, (S¢axi), and has one town, 
and twenty villages, each governed by its own primates. It can 
send about four thousand men into the field. The person, himself 


* Ma os Dpavrlelos Aéyeos Tis true the French would have it known 
Tle res Kopoas rag Sédgcs Corfi shall shortly be their own, 
Kegwroivia xat Tarte Cefalonia too, and Zante 


TS tives 70 pidpm 72 Acvavte. The fairest flower of the Levant. | 
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a Sphakiote, who furnished a late author* with an account of 
these Cretans, makes rather a favourable report of them; but 
others have represented them to be a horde of blood-thirsty 
savages, 

In fact, in the French army in Egypt there were some Greek 
soldiers whose patriotism was roused and kept alive by the muse 
of Polyzois, the new Tyrteus. His song of nine stanzas in 
trochaics is called, A’ op. TOASLIGY OLOY Tov ey Aiyurra meph 2revse pias 
payopevoy Tpauxdy, « War Song of the Greeks in Egypt, fighting in 
the cause of Freedom ;” and it opens with the following exclamation : 


P, n~ = 
Piro: we cupmarpidras Gallant Countrymen! for ever 
ASA01 va "edo we wore Shall we dread the vile enslaver ? 
Tay apysiov Mecerpavwyv Shall the Mussulman victorious” 
Tig “EAnddos ray rupavvwy ; Reign in Greece, the great, the glorious? 


Friends! the tyranny is past, 


"Exdixycews 7 Opa 
Vengeance is our own at last. 


"EGdaciv, o dro, TwWpe. 


The concluding verses are in the same strain. 


"Agaucdire Fading from the face of day, 


KR? tx rig ys cEaregQyjrai Banish’d from the world away, 
Cursed slavery expire— 


“H xardparos dovrAdia— 
Freedom is my fond desire. 


Lira 7 ersuYepio.. 


The last of these four lines is the burthen of the song, of which 
one more specimen, part of the fifth stanza, may suflice. 


* Leckie on Foreign Affairs, Tract xiii. p. 211. 
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Eig rupcvvay rv Suclay i 

# ai : ? : To the sacrifice of tyranis, 

A’ravres mt rooSumlay ; as 

F i i P fd Me All with eagerness combining, 
T, ANAOS AAAaYyo P : ; 

Ey povr’, § NacrEv Rush from every Grecian region, 


Tis “Eaaddos Tavroy osey. Each his country’s standard joining. 
‘Qs aig E0pT ay CuyTpeyay, To the festival they fly, 
‘Qs moynyvory THY Zyev. : To the feast of victory. 

| Kal ty orepyeTas xavevag No one from the danger shrinking 
Az’ airods, wixpds 7 péyas. Hesitates, or small or great, 
’"Eforicw va Umropeiyy Forward each advances, thinking 


Nothing shameful but retreat. 

Hark, their valiant sons inflaming, 
Fathers, mothers, all exclaiming, 

* Children brave! well done,’ they cry, 
* To the glorious combat fly, 

‘ Till the fall of slavery, 


‘E’ws wore 7 bends i 
Kode , ‘ Till the fall of tyranny *. 
Ilinres, udu 7 Tupavvia. 


| ge" 
Eas, Ayes, xara yuvy. 
4 «fs ~ e , 
Tes diss Taév 61 raréepes 
"Eyxapdiavey, xod ds pyrépes. 
"Evye! rexvd pe, Teg Aéyev 
K aig Tov worgmoy Tes OTEAABY 
* 


At the same time another Greek, in a small work printed at 
Paris, but written at Rome, makes this decisive declaration— 
*« Since this city, (meaning Rome), has, contrary to all expectation, 
been delivered from the tyranny of the Popes, it must be averred, 
in the face of all the world, that the hatred of tyrants is rooted inour 
hearts, and that what has as yet prevented us from being delivered 
from their yoke, is not our own want of courage—it is the jealousy 
of the greater part of the Princes of Europe.” The sentiments 
of all the nation were not, however, in unison, for the Patriarch 


* These extracts are part of a communication made by M. Villoison to 
Harles, and are contained in vol. xi. p. 563, of his Bibliotheca Greca. 
+ See Letter from Villoison to Harles, in the page before cited. 
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of Constantinople, in his circular letter of the year 1798, informs 
the Greeks, that ‘‘ the wicked serpent, the origin of all evil, had 
designed the nation of the Gauls to be. the damnation of the 
human race* ;” a phrase which is cited, and indignantly refuted 
by a writer, apparently the same quoted above, in a pamphlet of 
eight pages, printed at the press of Pogozi, in October 1798, 
and addressed “to the Romans of Greece, by a Patriot and Friend 
to Freedom +.” 

If Bonaparte had marched an army from Vallona, across Ma- 
cedonia to Constantinople, which he is said to have been prevented 
from doing only by his war with Russia, there can be no doubt 
that every Greek would have joined his standard. 

The events of the last ten years have turned the attention of 
the Greeks to the English nation, and, by degrees, their former 
misconceptions as to the extent of our power and resources, have 
begun to be dissipated. Hopes were entertained, during our 
short war with the Porte, that we were to be the liberators of 
Greece, or, at least, of her islands. In June 1807, a body of 
fifteen hundred Macedonian Greeks seized upon the isles of Skia- 
thus and Chilidronia, not far from the mouth of the Gulf of Salo- 
nica, and offered to co-operate with the English squadron off the 
Dardanelles with a force of ten thousand men, but were advised 
by their intended allies to lay down their arms. The islanders of 
Hydra, which maintained three thousand seamen and one hundred 
and fifty ships, actually fitted out privateers against the Turks, 


« 3 / \ \ + > v7 \ Nn 7 
* O wexinaxos xus movnecs opis emevonce TO Edvos Twy TaAAwY, dia va orden 
yy = / ? 
+0 avdpwriwov vives. 


+ Mocs +85 “Papaies rns "EAAddoc—ODirdararpis tAevSepiadns.—See as above. 
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and were disarmed, not by the Capudan Pasha, but by the British 
Admiral *. 3 

This conduct, and the subsequent peace, checked any expecta- 
tions which the Greek patriots might have entertained of being 
assisted by the English; and even now that the Mediterranean is 
in our possession, and even since we have occupied the Six 
Islands, they do not, as far as I could judge, hope to receive at 
our hands any decisive measures in their favour. ‘They think of 
the vicinity of the Russians and French, whom, notwithstand- 
ing our prowess in Egypt, and our unrivalled naval superiority, 
they still consider the most formidable soldiers in the world, 
(word PoBephs crpariwrat, is their eulogy of them) and they believe 
us placed at the extremity of the world—at too great a distance 
to afford them any material support. 

Fiven so late as the time of our travels, the notions prevalent 
amongst the generality of the Continental Greeks, and other peo- 
ple of the Levant, respecting our nation and country, were altoge- 
ther laughable. I was informed that England was an island, a lit- 
tle bigger than Cefalonia, the chief town of which is called London; 
of this, however, all are not certain, for one person asked me whe- 
ther England was in London, or London in England? In this 
town, all the English who are not employed at sea are supposed to 
live, except a few peasants, who inhabit the villages. But the 
far greater part of the nation exist upon the water, either in mer- 
chant-vessels or ships of war, the management of which is the 
sole purpose and occupation of their lives; and in which, together 
with manufacturing cloth, hardware, and trinkets, the English 


* Leckie, Tract xxxiv. p. 34, 40; 41, 42, 43. 
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excel all the world. An Albanian directed a letter to his son, 
who was in our service, with this address: 
To 
Dervish Tacheere, 
In the English Ships, 


at Constantinople. 


He supposed’ that my fellow-traveller and myself belonged, of 
course, to the Inglish fleet, and after looking at the country by 
land, would join our vessels at the port of the great city. Some of 
the higher orders are doubtless better informed, and know a»much 
about England, as the majority of our countrymen know about 
the present state of Greece: and thus, although they are far from 
being acquainted with the actual extent of our resources, they still 
believe us.to be extremely powerful, and richer than any people in 
the world. ‘They frequently advert to the great subject of their 
independence in their conversations with English travellers, and 
protest to them, as they do to French, Russians, Danes, Swedes, 
Dutch, and'to every Frank, that with money, arms, and ten thou-. 
sand foreign troops, they would expel the Turks from Europe. 

It is easy then to see, that the Greeks consider their country 
to belong to them as much as it.ever did, and look upon their 
right to the soil as not at all affected by an ejection of three cen- 
turies and a half. ‘Their patriotism is a flame that has never been 
utterly smothered, although it has so long glimmered in obscurity, 
and has narrowly escaped from being, like the lamp of Rosicru- 
cius, for ever extinguished by a heedless discovery. 

It cannot perhaps be justly determined that the Ottoman empire 
in the Levant is now to be called an usurpation, and that the 
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Greeks, when in revolt, are therefore to be regarded, not as 
rebels, but as patriots fighting for the recovery of their birth- 
right. If the Grand Signor cannot establish a claim to the throne 
of Constantinople, I know not of any sovereign in Kurope whose 
title will bear an examination. The singularity of two nations 
living on the same spot, and of the conquered having been kept 
so entirely distinct from the conquerors, preserves the original 
injustice of the subjection fresh before our eyes. Were it not for 
this circumstance, neither the importance nor the character of the 
Greeks is such as to awaken the political or moral sympathies of 
the nations of Christendom. ‘The country called ‘Turkey in Eu- 
rope has received such a perpetual succession of invaders and 
settlers, that it would be impossible to fix upon those in whom the 
right of possession might be justly vested. A great proportion of 
those who are comprehended under the term Romaioi (Popato), or 
Christians of the Greek Church, and amongst whom would be 
found the chief supporters of an insurrection, are certainly of a 
mixed origin, sprung from Scythian colonists, Such are the Alba- 
mans, the Maniotes, the Macedonian, Bulgarian, and Wallachian 
Greeks. And yet the whole nation, including, I presume, these 
Christians, has been computed only at two millions and a half, of 
all ages and sexes, and consequently there is no part of Conti- 
nental Greece to which a body of ‘Turks might not be instantly 
brought, sufficient to quell any revolt: the Mahometans of Alba- 
nia are alone equal to the task, and on a rising of the Giau- 
ours, the Infidels, would leave all private dissension, to accomplish 
such a work. ‘The Greeks taken collectively, cannot, in fact, be 
so properly called an individual people, as a religious sect dissent- 
ing from the established church of the Ottoman Empire. 
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Any general revolution of the Greeks, independent of foreign 
aid, is quite impracticable; for, although the great mass of the 
people, as is the case in all insurrections, has feeling and spirit 
enough to make the attempt, yet most of the higher classes, and 
all the clergy, except as far as expressions of discontent may be 
taken into account, are apparently willing to acquiesce in their 
present condition. 

The Patriarch and Princes of the Fanal are at the devotion of 
the Porte.. The primates of the towns and the richer merchants 
would be cautious not to move, unless they were certain of 
benefiting by the change; and of this backwardness in the chiefs 
of their nation, the Greeks are by no means insensible. ‘They 
talk of it publicly, and make it the subject of their satire, revenge- 
ing themselves, as is their constant practice, by a song. My 
fellow-traveller received as a present a long paper of verses to this 
import, which, in a dramatic colloquy between a Greek patriot, . 
an Englishman, Frenchman, and Russian, a Metropolitan, a Wai- 
wode of Wallachia, a Merchant and a Primate, and by the intro- 
duction of Greece, personified as a desolate female in tears, dis- 
plays the apathy of the privileged classes, and concludes with this 
assertion of the Frank strangers: ‘* We have found a Metropolitan, 
and a Bey of Wallachia, and a Merchant and a Primate, all 
friends to tyranny *.” 8 ath | 

This prudence, or timidity, of the chief men amongst them, 
not only diminishes the probability of an actual insurrection, 


* Mergoroalrny tugojev 
Kat Mots rns BAaxias, 
‘\ \ a 
Tloaymerevtny, xas meoecrov 
Diddy rns rueavvias. 
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but takes away from the zeal with which we might otherwise em- 
bark in their cause; and when we begin to examine the moral 
power, if I may use the expression, of the nation at large, we 
shall not be inclined to indulge in any very sanguine expectation 
of their future success. 

The Greeks have in many instances shown a desperate frenzy in 
distress, and a sanguinary ferocity in prosperity, ‘but are certainly 
not at all notorious for that cool, determined courage, which is 
necessary for the accomplishment of any great action. - They are 
light, imconstant, and treacherous, exceedingly subtle in all 
their dealings, and remarkable for a total ignorance of the pro- 
priety of adhering to truth*. Their situation may account for 
these defects. I do not state them as objects of accusation; I 
merely state the fact. When Mahomet the Great overran the 
whole of Greece, he said he had found a great many slaves, but 
only one man-j-; and, according to the notions entertained:of men. 
by that conqueror, it is. probable he would not, were he now alive,, 
make a more favourable report of the present race. 

The Christian powers, however, must naturally look with. 
anxiety towards this people, or rather, towards. their country ;. 
and, although sure of their co-operation, cannot but endeavour to, 
cultivate such an acquaintance with them as might secure the im-. 
mediate success of any future project. In this the English are 
more peculiarly interested; for the most important portion of the. 
Greek nation is the islanders; and their marine, if any thing,. 


* It seems an odd sort of praise, but it has been bestowed upon the Greeks 
by Mr. Eton, p. 349 of his Survey, that they cannot tell the same story twice, 
without varying the embellishments. of circumstance and diction. 


+ This was Thomas, a petty Prince, who defended. the castle of Salenencia. 
for a year against the Ottoman army. 
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promises to rescue their character from contempt, and give them 
that weight.in Europe which they have lost for so many hundred 
years. © 

An attachment to commerce, one of the principal character- 
istics of the nation, arising from the topography of their country, 
as well as from its various productions, makes almost all the 
Greeks of the islands, and many of the inhabitants of the con- 
tinent, acquainted at some time of their lives with the sea. There 
is a petty trade carried on in innumerable boats amongst the 
islands of the Archipelago, and thence, as also from the port of 
Smyrna, to Constantinople. ‘I'hese boats, called volik, are hali- 
decked, and high at stem and stern, with one thick short mast, 
and a long yard. J have seen them as if in squadrons, with a 
strong breeze and rapid current, shooting out of the mouth of 
the Hellespont, their white cotton sails glittering in the sunshine, 
and pleasingly contrasted with the dark hue of the subjacent 
waters. ‘This navigation is performed without the assistance of 
either chart or compass, and, as of old, only by the observation of 
the coasts and headlands. 

But the Greeks are acquainted with the management of vessels 
of the largest size, and of the common European construction. 
They navigate the Ottoman navy, the warlike part of the duty 
alone being entrusted to the Turks, and they have also large mer- 
chant-ships of their own which trade as far as America’ and the 
West-Indies, making a voyage now and then to England. ‘The 
natives of the island of Hydra, whose ships are built generally at 
Fiume, are reckoned the most expertand the boldest of their sailors. 

Hydra, the Aristera of the Ancients, is a rock, about a league 
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from the main-land of cape Skyllo, almost bare, having only one 
town, which, however, contains inhabitants sufficient to man 
eighty ships of about three hundred tons burthen. The Hydri- 
otes, by the carrying trade, have accumulated considerable wealth, 
and have purchased of the Porte the independent election of their 
magistrates; which privilege they exercised, for the first time 
since the fall of the Greek empire, in 1810. The building of the 
government-house in the island cost ten thousand pounds sterling. 
‘Their ships are usually armed with ten or twelve short cannons, and 
musquetry for the crew. In the common Greek songs, the burthen 
of which is Liberty, the Hydriotes are spoken of as being no less 
formidable by sea than the Sulliotes are by land. Spechia, of old 
the island Tiparenus, only six miles in length, and a little more 
than two in breadth, and off the same coast, maintains also at least 
sixty large vessels, chiefly occupied in the transportation of corn 
from the Morea to. Constantinople, or to the south of France and 
italy, It is the next to Hydra in the scale of the Greek marine. 

The number of Greek mariners actually employed at sea, is 
supposed to be at least fifty thousand, and although the nautical 
skill of this people is not very considerable, (for they are totally 
unacquainted with the principles of navigation, and knowing not 
how to take a common observation, direct themselves by the com- 
pass only) a little practice under experienced seamen would ren- 
der them capable of any naval service, and there is no doubt that 
their employment by an European power would soon supply many 
of the deficiencies of their present character. 

The occupation of the islands of the Archipelago by some 
Christian power, has long been a favourite topic of speculation: 
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and many years ago, the traveller Sonnini settled Naxos to be the 
point which the French Government should fix upon for the 
centre of an insular dominion in these seas. A similar project has 
been very lately discussed, and proposed as a necessary step to be 
taken by the English Government, by a writer of our own nation, 
to whose work, dictated, if I may presume to offer such a judg- 
ment, by a generous and well-directed enthusiasm, I have before 
had occasion to refer. Any one who pronounces decisively on a 
variety of future events, must run the risk, in case of the non- 
accomplishment of his prophecies, of losing some. little politi- 
cal reputation, and this Gentleman cannot but find a great many 
critics ready to turn to those of his pages* which first foretell the 
return of Mr. Adair from an ineffectual attempt to make peace 
with Turkey; and afterwards, (when the treaty, contrary to pre- 
diction, had been concluded), insist on the folly of supposing that 
the peace can continue inviolate;-, or that we can recover our in- 
fluence with the subjects of the Porte. Yet no one who has been in 
the country can fail to be struck with the general i importance of his 
. remarks, and with the truth of the fact upon which he most par- 
ticularly dwells—the extreme neglect of the British interests in 
the Levant; a neglect arising, not from the incapacity of the 
Ministers employed abroad, but from a’ want sof information in 
our Cabinet at home. 


* Leckie, p. 484, Tract iv. 

+ Tract ii. of the Historical Survey of the Foreign Affairs of Great Britain 
for the Year 1810. Mr, Leckie’s foresight with respect to Sicilian politics, 
may be balanced against these passages. Bayle, in his Dictionary, (Artic. Mas 
homet, note G. G.) relates, that a famous Minister in Amsterdam preached, 
during the siege of Vienna in 1683, that the city would be taken by the Turks: 
and on its being saved by John Sobieski, died of grief. 
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‘The justice of seizing upon the islands, or any other appanage 
of the Turkish Empire, may, be fairly questioned; and the policy 
of the measure, at this, or any former juncture, is not hastily to 
be decided, nor without a knowledge of official details: but no 
doubt can be entertained of the propriety of strengthening our 
influence, and raising our character with the inhabitants of Tur- 
key in Europe, and of providing by every precautionary scheme 
for such an emergency as the ambition of our great enemy is 
likely to produce. ‘The certain co-operation of the Greeks, of the 
islands at least, in our favour, in case the expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe should be decided upon and undertaken by Bona- 
parte, should of course be secured by every means consistent with 
the good faith which we owe to the Turkish Government. It 
would indeed be a lamentable stroke, if the whole of the Christian 
population of Turkey should at once join a French invader, to the 
prejudice of the British, and in opposition to their efforts: and yet 
the nicest management is necessary to counteract those prejudices 
to our disadvantage, which even the most honourable conduct may 
awaken in the bosoms of the Greeks, who cannot easily separate - 
the two ideas of a faithful ally of the Turks and of a determined 
enemy of their own nation. Unfortunately, an acquaintance 
with the national character of this people makes us inclined to 
dislike them so much, as to prevent us from wishing to examine 
the cause of their debasement, and from duly appreciating the 
improvement and important services which might be expected 
from them under a change of circumstances. 

Although the least observation must show, that the situation of 
the two nations will not admit of their being compared; yet it is 
very true, that the Greeks and ‘Turks are by most writers, and 
by late ones especially, put in the opposite scales of the same 
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balance, and so weighed that the character of the one cannot pre- 
ponderate without that of the other kicking the beam. Thus a parti- 
ality for one nation seems to involve a necessary dislike of the other. 
An English traveller passes into Greece prepossessed in favour 
either of the Greeks or Turks, in proportion as he gives the pre 
ference to Mr. Eton or to Mr. 'Phornton. But there is surely no 
necessity for him to ask himself which he likes best, or to decide 
whether he likes either of them. He does not come into the 
country to acquire-an affection or aversion for either one or the 
other, but to, see as much as possibie of the manners and charac- 
ters of both. In all communications with other nations, we can- 
not be too.sensible of the justice of a maxim, recorded bya 
lively person, of the last century *—that we are not to despise the- 
world, but to live in it. | | | 

Besides the mission. at Constantinople, we have only one Mi- 
nister in. the Levant who.is.an, Englishman. by birth. Every other 
agent, whether under the denomination of Minister, Consul, or 
- Vice-Consul, is a Greek, except-at one or two places, where Jews 
are employed. ‘The salaries of these agents, who are all petty 
traders, are not such as to enable them to support themselves with 
any respectability as.representatives of the British Nation. The 
English. Vice-Consul at Scio has about twelve pounds sterling 
a-year; the French. Vice-Consul at the same place, eleven hundred 
gequins, between five and six hundred pounds. he conduct of 
some of the Vice-Consuls is exceedingly disgraceful. The person 


— * Colley Cibber.—-See note to verse 167 of the Dunciad. Our countrymen 
are not sufficiently aware of the necessity of showing a disgust to none, and of 
making use of all. And this seems to be the case in the conduct of their cons. 
cerns in Turkey. 
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settled in that capacity at Prevesa, who has many concerns with 
our Adriatic squadron, on receiving information that an English 
Midshipman had made a present of the wreck of a prize to some 
Albanians, near whose village (Volondorako, opposite to Sulli) he 
was thrown ashore, and who had received him very hospitably, 
applied to the Governor of Prevesa for an order to seize the vessel 
himself, pretending that all such casualties should turn to his ad- 
vantage, as British Agent. He obtained the order, and was em- 
ployed in making himself master of the hull and some damaged 
corn which it contained, whilst we were on the spot, and heard all 
the bitter complaints of the indignant Albanians, who did not 
- think the English, they said, ever made a present in order to take 
it back again. 

The French seldom sonia any but French agents, and. these 
are settled with adequate salaries in every sea-port town, and. in 
many inland places. ‘The unwearied activity of these persons, 
not only in commercial, but political concerns, although beneath 
the dignified state of a British Resident, is very serviceable to the 
cause which they intend to promote. It may be alleged, per- 
haps, that no Englishman would condescend to take these small 
places ; they would not banish themselves, nor can they readily 
associate, as is the case with our enemies, with people of all kinds, 
stations, and capacities, from the most civilized to the most bar- 
barous of mankind. And yet it would be well worth while to 
incur the expence of supporting some creditable commercial 
agents, who might, doubtless, be found amongst the mercantile 
‘establishments at Malta, and who, acting with vigilance and vi- 
gour under the British Minister at the Porte, without dealing 
out threats to the Turks and promises to the Greeks with the libe- 
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rality of a Frenchman, or having recourse to any low intrigue, 
might not only support the dignity of the national character, 
but put their Government in possession of very valuable in- 
formation. 

This leads me farther to remark, that considering how long 
we have been in possession of the Mediterranean, it is truly 
astonishing that the importance of the Seven Islands to us 
has been but lately acknowledged, and that Malta, instead of 
being made a grand dépot for the support of a disposable force 
to be employed as occasion might require on the shores of the 
Levant, or even on the Italian coast, has been converted into little 
else than a large warehouse. ‘The merchant-houses in the island 
in ten years, since the arrival of the English, have increased from 
two to fifty-six, several of which, during our stay in Turkey, be- 
came bankrupts. 

Corfu, as far as relates to European Turkey, may be consi- 
dered as more important even than Malta, and the possession of 
the Six Islands without their capital, can neither be tranquil nor 
very serviceable. ‘I'he French have now rendered the town as 
strong as Malta, and the distance of the mainland of Italy from the 
island is so small, and the garrison is so continually supplied from 
the contiguous shores of Albania, as to give very little hope of 
the success of a mere naval blockade. The siege of the town by 
land would require a much larger force than we are likely to be 
able to spare. Our enemies are now prepared for an attack; yet 
little doubt is entertained by many in the Levant, that this strong 
post might have been occupied, with very little opposition, a year 
previously to the taking of Zante, when Lord Collingwood’s 
squadron was in the lonian Seas. The peculiar situation of the 
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British Ambassador at the Porte must prevent our being able to 
take advantage of any fortuitous circumstances, and the utmost 
vigour and ability in that Minister will often fail to be of any ser- 
vice, for want of prompt and immediate measures to second his 
advice. 

From the first establishment of the embassy at Constantinople, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth*, until within these fifteen years, 
the British Minister has been sent to the Porte merely with a 
reference to our commercial interests, and to give respectability 
to the Levant Company. The place was given as a favour to 
Noblemen, and other considerable persons, curious of observing 
the manners and customs of the Turks; and the Corps Diploma- 
tique had little other business or object in view, than penetrating 
the walls of the far-famed Seraglio. It is not very generally 
known, that one of the prices set upon his patriotism by 
Mr. Wilkes, was the embassy to Constantinople. 

But of late years, our relations with Turkey have become poli- 
tical and important in the highest degree, and the responsibility 
of the Ambassador has increased in a greater proportion, perhaps, 
than his discretionary power. His influence is divided with, and 
is, in a great measure, dependent on, the Commander in Chief 
in the Mediterranean, This officer now holds not only a great 
naval, but a diplomatic situation, and yet it is more than probable 
that he may know nothing at all of Turkish politics, and think 


* The first English Ambassador in Turkey was, if 1 mistake not, William 
Hareborne, whom letters patent dated at Windsor Castle, the 26th of November, 
1582, appointed Oratorem, Nuntium, Procuratorem, Agentem, certum 
et indubitatum. See Hakluyt’s Navigations, Voyages, &c. 2d vol. fol. p. 157, 
edit. London, 1599. 
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only of protecting the trade from Smyrna to Malta, which is 
now become a secondary consideration. Of seventy-nine English 
pendants in the Mediterranean, there were, in 1809, only two, a 
frigate and sloop, on the Levant station. Now, unless those whe 
are officially acquainted with our naval resources, have known 
it to be impracticable, it must, since the peace with Turkey, 
have been by no means an useless disposition of our force, to have 
had a small squadron always at hand, to act in conformity to the ad- 
vice of the Minister at the Porte, who alone can be a judge of the 
measures which any emergency may require. By the time that 
arrangements can be made with the Commander in Chief off 
Toulon, who may himself choose to wait for instructions from 
home, the occasion may be gone by and lost. The Cabinet of 
London cannot lay down any unvarying line of conduct with 
regard to the ‘Turks, who are not to be dealt with by rule or pre- 
cedent, or to be managed, except by a sort of extemporaneous po- 
hey, which it must require an actual personal knowledge of them 
to arrange and conduct. ‘This consideration might induce the 
Government to entrust their Ministers in ‘Turkey, (where, if 
Napoleon succeeds by peace or war against Russia, we may soon 
have to play for our last stake), with an extended authority, which, 
even if not exerted, would give a considerable and requisite ad- 
dition to his influence with the Porte, and with the subjects of 
the Ottoman empire. 

What is here said, is concio ad populum, non ad clerum. 
The official gentlemen may know better: it shall only be added, 
that these hints might be followed up by a variety of details, 
(not sufficiently connected with the subject to be here inserted), 
which every traveller in the Levant has it in his power to collect 
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Departure from Athens—Passage to Smyrna—Entrance into 
the Gulf of Smyrna—The Promontory Melena—The South 
Side of the Gulf—Clazomene—Sangiak-Bornou—The Shoals 
in the Gulf caused by the Hermus—Arrival at Snyrna—De- 
scription of the City—The Frank Quarter—The Frank So- 
ciety—The Consuls in the Levant—The Greeks of Smyrna— 
The Armenians and Jews—The Buildings—The Burying- 


Grounds—The Castle—The Shut Port—The Hospital—De- 
scription of an Idiot—The English Hospital. 


AFTER so long a digression from our own proceed- 
ings, it may be time to return to our tour, and give an account of 
our departure from Athens.—— We were surprised on Sunday the 4th 
of March, by a visit from the Captain of an English sloop of war, 
who offered us a passage in his ship to Smyrna, which we accepted ; 
and accordingly made every arrangement for taking leave of the 
place where we had so long and so agreeably resided. Having sent 
off our baggage before us on the Monday morning, we bid adieu to 
Athens at a little after one o’clock, and passing through the gate 
leading to the Pireeus, we struck into the olive-wood on the road 
going to Salamis, galloping at a quick pace, in order to rid our- 
selves, by the hurry, of the pain of parting; for true it was, that 
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we were not a little melancholy at quitting the country; and that 
although there was certainly not a single existing tie to bind us 
to the spot, we felt that uneasy sensation which arises on behold- 
ing probably for the last time, objects rendered familiar by long 
use and habit. We could not refrain from looking back, as we 
passed rapidly to the shore, and we continued to direct our eyes 
towards the spot, where we had caught the last glimpse of the 
Theséum and the ruins of the Parthenon through the vistas in 
the woods, for many minutes after the city and the Acropolis 
had been totally hidden from our view. It was no affectation 
which drew from the philosophic Julian a tear at quitting his 
beloved «Athens. 

After riding round the shore of Port Phoron, and leaving the 
ruined tower on the crag of land which stretches from Corydal- 
lus, on our left hand, we arrived at the spot where the ship’s 
boat was waiting for us, and embarking, soon found ourselves 
on board the Pylades, which was lying at anchor in seventeen 
fathoms water, between Salamis and the little island Psyttalia, 

An English traveller has an advaatage which no one of any 
other nation can enjoy, as, by the hospitable accommodation 
which he receives from the Naval Officers of his own country, 
he is not only most agreeably assisted in the progress of his 
journey, but has the opportunity of indulging in that honest na- 
tional pride, which must necessarily arise from a personal ac- 
quaintance with the condition of the British marine, and with a 
character, whose existence and absolute predominance, 


‘¢ above all Greek, above all Roman fame,” 


must be for ever remarkable in the history of mankind, 
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At sun-set, contrary to the advice of four Greek pilots on 
board, who were not acquainted with the customary decision of 
the service, we got under weigh, but made very little progress 
daring the night. The next morning we had a strong breeze 
from the south, and by twelve o’clock were off Cape Colonni. 
Doubling the southern cape of Macronesi, or Long Island, we 
passed, at four o'clock, the north of Andros, a mass of rocks, as 
barren as in the days of Themistocles, when Poverty and Despair 
were the tutelary deities of the island. From this point we bore 
north-west, lookmg out for the small rocks called Caloyero di 
Andro, which were discovered at six, and varied our course a little, 
to the north. ‘The rocks seemed a small peaked cluster, about 
the size and height of our ship. ‘They must be dangerous in a 
dark night, especially as in the charts of the Archipelago, which 
are all singularly incorrect, they are placed too far to the south. 

During the evening and night, we had the same strong favour- 
able breeze, and when we rose the next morning, found ourselves 
in the mouth of the Gulf of Smyrna. ‘he wind was now ad- 
verse, and we were obliged to beat up the Gulf: this brought us 
close to the landon the south, part of the promontory anciently 
called Melena, and now Kara-Bornou, a stupendous ridge of 
woody precipices. We saw a village near the summit of one of 
the crags, named, from the appearance of the surrounding soil, 
Kokkino Chorio—the Red Town. Sudden blasts from the hills, to 
which the gulf is very subject, rendered it difficult to carry much 
sail, and we did not get within sight of Smyrna during the day.. 

At three o’clock, a boat with a Midshipman came alongside, 
and informed us that the English frigate, the Frederickstein, had 
struck on a rock on the north side of the gulf. ‘This accident 
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happened on along neck of land, which runs out from a pro- 
montory, supposed to have been formerly the island Leuce. 

The Captain of the Pylades, left us in his gig at six in the 
evening, being anxious to learn the fate of the frigate, and we 
continued beating up the gulf until twelve at night, when we 
dropped anchor in a bay under the hills to the south, near some 
islets, not far trom the spot where Chandler found (but not dis- 
covered, as he says, Pococke* having before mentioned it) the 
mole of the ancient Clazomene, the work of Alexander, connect- 
ing the little island of St. John+- with the mainland. A town 
on two small hills, three miles inland, distinguished by its nume- 
rous windmills, and called Vourla, overlooks the bay. ‘To this 


* Observations on Asia Minor, book-ii. cap. ii. p- 40, edit. London, 1745. 
The mole is about thirty paces wide, and a quarter ofa mile long. The first 
Clazomene, before the inhabitants fled from the Persians into the island, was ~ 
on the mainland, not as Meletius says, at a place still called KAwQouevwio, on 
the east side of the bay, but nearly opposite the Island of St. John. 

Strabo says the islets before Clazomene, were eight; Chandler saw but six. 
His words are, ‘* Three of them were called Marathusa, Pele, Drymusa: it is 
probable the names of all of them are contained in a passage of Pliny, book y, 
cap. xxxvii.”—Pliny’s six names, in the thirty-first chapter, are, Pela, Dry- 
musa, Anydros, Scopelos, Sycusa, Marathusa. Drymusa is ¢alled Kiuslim 
by the Turks, and Long Island by the Europeans. Marathusa was, according 
to Meletius, the island of St. John, 

It may be worth while to insert all the biographical notice which Meletius 
takes of Clazomenc, KAaCowevvios toratn A’ vakayoous a Qiddropos, darig a mé- 
Seragve vIy ove va tivo réhesvee — amongst the natives of Clazomene was Anax- 
agoras, ihe philosopher, who discovered that snow is black.” One might have 
expected that the Archbishop would have added another discovery of the same 
sage, namely, that the sun is bigger than Peloponesus. 

+ Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xxiv. . 
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place the Clazomenians retired from the peninsula, to free them- 
selves from the perpetual incursions of the pirates of ‘T'ino. 

We weighed again at seven in the morning, and still kept near 
the south land, which, although very high, began to wear an 
appearance of cultivation that announced the vicinity of some 
large city. The vineyards running up the sides of the moun- 
tains, and the extensive tracts of corn-land spread out on the 
vallies beneath, the olive-groves, and gardens of fig, almond, and 
pomegranate trees, all contributed to give a tint of the liveliest 
green to the face of a landscape, whose beauties seemed to be on 
a much larger scale than those of any scene which we had wit- 
nessed in European Greece. We conceived, perhaps fancifully, 
that it was easy to distinguish, by its comparative magnitude, the 
other quarter of the world to which we were approaching, from 
that which we had lately left. 

The whole of that projecting part of the continent of Asia, 
which has been distinguished by the name of the peninsula of 
Erythre*, is composed of two ranges of gigantic hills, the first 
of which, running north-west to the promontory Melena, is the 
mountain anciently called Mimas; and the second, stretching west- 
ward from the continent, that formerly called Corycus. Two peaks 
rising from a range more inland, once the hill Corax, are now 
named the Brothers. The whole of this vast mountainous tract 
1s interspersed with thick forests, abounding with every descrip- 


* The once famous town in a bay of the promontory Melzna, called now 
Rytre. Some bronze medals, several of which, in great preservation, are in 
my possession, were lately discovered on its site, having a head of Hercules 
on one side, and on the reverse the threc initial letters of the town, and the 
names of the magistrates. 
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tion of game, and also with wild boars. ‘The Franks of Smyrna 
frequently make parties, and encamp in the hills for several days, 
to enjoy the diversion afforded by the chace of these latter ani- 
mals. ‘The woods are driven, and the boars roused by peasants 
of the villages, assisted by their dogs, and the sportsmen, armed 
with guns, destroy the game in the passes, after the manner ob- 
served in shooting the Scotch roe. ‘The isthmus, once called 
Chalcidis, connecting the peninsula with the main, having Teos* 
on the south, and Clazomene on the north, which is laid down 
at seven miles anda half in breadth+, is a tract of level well-cul- 
tivated land; we visited it in a shooting excursion from Smyrna. 
The morning was spent in tacking backwards and forwards, 
and it was half past twelve o’clock before we came to a low fort 
on a tongue of land to the south, called Sangiak Bornou by the 
Turks, and Agia Souli by the Greeks, which forms the defence 
of the bay of Smyrna. We were obliged to steer near the 
castle, in order to avoid the shallows to the north: and we passed 
close to the mouths of enormous cannons, whose balls of gra- 
nite were scattered about on the outside of the embrasures, so 
as to afford another ostentatious specimen of the calibre of these 
immense pieces of ordnance. The fort was built in 1656, and 
has been very lately repaired: I believe, during our war with 
Turkey. As it is defended on the land side by nothing but a low 


* The ruins of Teos are seen at a place now called Bodrun; its port, Gerz, 
is now Segicck, three miles and a quarter from Bodrun, and reckoned eight 
hours from Smyrna. ' 

+ Plin. lib. v. cap. xxix. Strabo makes the distance fifty stadia, but does 
not allude, perhaps, to the whole breadth of the isthmus, but to the distance 
between the spot where the Alexandreia were celebrated, and the high ground 
of Clazomene. Alexander the Great endeavoured, by cutting: through this 
isthmus, to turn the peninsula of Erythrz into an island. 
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wall and. shallow. ditch, not having aisingle gun mounted except 
towards. the sea, all resistance: from Sangiak castle would be effec- 
tually, prevented. by landing a company. of marines.—The shoals 
(some of which, at certain periods of the year, are visible above 
the water) have been formed.by the sand and mud deposited by 
the river Hermus, the mouth of which is.a little to the north of the 
point. opposite to Sangiak. castle, and about seven miles and a half » 
from Smyrna, | 

We took an opportunity,. during our stay at Smyrna, of visit= 
ing the plain on the north. side of the gulf, and found it to 
haye every appearance of newly-created land. It was intersect- 
ed by dykes. to drain off the water, which, however, was.ancle 
deep.in many places, and rendered some portion of this new ter- 
ritory utterly inaccessible. A fishery constructed with fences, 
like that of Messalonge,, projected to a considerable distance into 
the. gulf. Farther inland, at, the foot of the mountains, we had 
a view ofa tract of garden land, and passed through some acres 
covered, with. the water-melon (the xemouxdy of the Greeks), with 
which the markets of Smyrna are supplied. ‘The principal village, 
Menomen,, was, distinguishable at a distance by several ruined: 
towers, the remains of fortresses erected:at am early period by the 
first Turkish invaders. | (donk 

We were told that several shoals had appeared during the me- 
mory of inhabitants still living at Smyrna, and our informants 
seemed’ to entertain serious apprehensions that the gulf would in 
time be entirely filled up. Yet -notwithstanding. the changes: 
which the Hermus, has, in the course of many ages, been sup- 
posed to have effected in this part of the coast*, there appears to 


* Pliny talk@of'the plains made by the Hermus: a Smyrna Hermus amnis 
campos facit.”—Lib, vs caps xxix. p. 77, edit. Paris, M-D.xxXxXIL, 
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be some counteracting power, which las. tendency to prevent 
any such catastrophe; for the channel between the shoals and 
Sangiak castle, seems to have been as small am the time of 
Wheler*, as at the present moment. ‘The event ‘now appre- 
hended was predicted fifty years ago, by another celebrated tra- 
veller, who, at the same time, however, recorded a circumstance, 
the possible recurrence of which, in some degree serves to render 
doubtful the accomplishment of the prophecy; namely, the dis- 
appearance of the shoal opposite to Sangiak castle, from the con- 
vulsion of an earthquake in 17394. ‘Dhe continual incursion 
of the waters of the open sea, impelled by a strong breeze 
from the westward, called the Inbat, which blows almost daily 
during the summer months into the gulf, may contribute to dis- 
lodge the shoals from the mouth of the bay, and thus prevent 
the ingress into the harbour from being choaked up, until the 
whole of the inner bay shall be entirely filled with sand. " 
Soon after our passing the fort, we had a view of the city, 


* See a Voyage through the Lesser Asia, book iii. p..240, London, 1682. 

+ ‘* The river Hermus, by its influence on the gulf, has already effected great 
changes, and will gradually accomplish some signal alterations, of which the pro- 
gress deserves accurately to be marked. The flats before Smyrna will mutually 
approach, and leaving only.a narrow ingress, the city will be ona lake. This 
will be fed by the Meles, and by torrents, and in time become fresh. The 
~ plague of gnats will then, if possible, be multiplied at Smyrna. The land 
will continue to increase until it is in a line with the mouth of the gulf, when 
the site of Clazomene, and the islets within Cara-Bornou, will be encompassed 
with soil: and if no current intervene, Phocea will be deprived of its harbour. 
The sea within the gulf will by degrees give place to a noble plain created and 
watered by the Hermus. Commerce will then have removed to some more com- 
modious mart, and Smyrna be, if not utterly destroyed, desolate and forlorn.”’"—~ 
Chandler, cap xxi. p. 77, London, 1776, sec. edit. 
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and being carried gently along by the breeze, which now began 
to rise, came to an anchor in the port at three in the afternoon, 
‘having been more than thirty hours in passing up the gulf, the 
depth of which is at the utmost not more than thirty miles*. The 
Frederickstein, so damaged that she was obliged to be heaved down, 
and the Salsette frigate, were in the port, and after dining on 
board the latter, we removed to the house of the Consul-General, 
to whose hospitality (with the exception of a few days spent in a 
short tour to Ephesus) we were indebted for a most agreeable re- 
sidence until the 11th of April. 
Smyrna, called by the Turks Ismeer (a corruption probably 
of 7 Spupye), as far as regards commerce, is without doubt the 
most considerable city of the ‘l'urkish empire; and notwithstand- 
ing the frequent calamities of plagues and earthquakes, continues 
to increase rather than to diminish in size, and is said to contain 
nearly a hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. Previously to 
the year 1675, it had been partially destroyed six several times 
by earthquakes, and it was predicted that a seventh convulsion 
would be fatal to the whole city. Such a calamity, attended with 
a dreadful fire, and the swallowing up of multitudes by the incur- 
sion of the sea, recurred in 1688~j-, and did, indeed, very nearly 
fulfil the prophecy. Repeated shocks, and almost annual pesti- 
lences, have since that period laid waste this devoted city; and 


yet the convenience of a most spacious and secure harbour?, to- 


_ * Wheler makes it only twenty miles; Pococke states the width, at the 
western extremity, to be three leagucs.—Observations on Asia Minor, book ii, 
p. 5A. 

+ Meletius, article ‘Iowa, p. 465. 

} Smyrna is eight days by land from Constantinople, four hundred miles 
by water, and twenty-five days, as the caravans travel, from Aleppo.—Tourne« 
fort, letter xxii. p. 496. 
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gether with the luxuriant fertility of the surrounding country, 
and the prescriptive excellence allowed during two thousand years 
to this port, in preference to the other maritime stations of Asia 
.Minor, still operate to collect and keep together a vast mass of 
inhabitants from every quarter of the globe-—How much the 
population has increased in the last century and a half, may be 
seen by a reference to 'l'ournefort *. | | 
Tbe narrow streets of this town, especially the Bazar and 
Bezestein, which are large and well-built, are on some days so 
crowded as to be almost impassable, and the press is increased by 
the camels, which, in strings of two or three hundred, preceded by 
an ass, pace slowly along, or lying down in the middle of the 
way, effectually prevent the crossing of passengers. The city is 
built partly on a hill, once called Pagus, the summit of which is 
crowned by a castle, and partly on a plain extending to the north 
of the eminence. ‘lhe mercantile establishments have for more 
than two centuries drawn together so many Franks to Smyrna+, 
that the part of the town which runs along the edge of the water 


* Tournefort reckoned the inhabitants of Smyrna at only 15,000 Turks, - 
10,000 Greeks, 1800 Jews, 200 Armenians, and as many Franks. Juetter xxii. 
p- 495. Pococke makes the whole number nearly 100,000, of which 7000 or 
8000 were Greeks, 2000 Armenians, and 5000 or 6000 Jews. Observations on 
Asia Minor, book ii. p. 37, edit. London, 1745. 

+ In 1702 there were thirty French merchants, nearly as many English, and 
eighteen or twenty Datch. ‘Tournefort, letter xxii. p. 496, Paris, edit. 4to. 
1717. A list of the precious commodities exported by the European merchants, 
is given in Tournefort, (letter xxii. p. 498, Paris, edit. 4to. 1717); and in Po- 
cocke (Observat. on Asia Minor, book ii. cap. i. p. 38, edit. fol. London, 
1745); their nature and quality are too well known to many of our London 
merchants, to require a statement in this place. 
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to the northern extremity, has been long allotted to them, and 
distinguished by the name of Frank Street. ‘The houses of the 
Consuls and the principal merchants, ‘are built altogether in a very 
commodious fashion, enclosing on three sides a court or small garden, 
but are only one story in height, and composed of unburnt brick 
in frames of plaistered laths. ‘The warehouses, stables, and offices, 
are below, the family apartments above; open galleries or ter- 
races, on the top of the unraised part of the lower buildings, serve 
for communication, orasa place of promenade. The best houses 
are at the edge of the water, and, as there is a stone pier for the 
whole length of the Frank town, are thus very conveniently situated 
for the loading and unloading of the boats from the ships. ‘The 
mansion of the English Consul-General, as far as respects the in- 
terior of the building, is. such as might do credit to any of the 
capital streets of London.—There is in the Frank quarter a very 
good hotel, besides several taverns and lodging-houses for the ac- 
commodation of travellers. | 

The many Mnglish, French, Dutch, German, and Italian fami- 
lies, which are settled in the place, and some of them having inter- 
married with the principal Greeks, formed, before the revolutionary 
war, a very large and amicable society, and the Frank quarter at 
Smyrna deserved and was flattered by the name of Petit Paris. 
Since that period, although the good understanding between those 
who are protected by the English, and those who are protected by 
the French Consul (to whom all not British, except a few Ameri- 
cans, and those under the Austrian Minister, are now subject), has 
beeninterrupted by the manners of the new regime, yet there still 
subsists an institution which renders a residence in Smyrna agree- 
able to strangers as well as to settlers. ‘This isa club, which sup- 
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ports a set of public rooms, fitted up. in a very comfortable and 
splendid style, called, asin Italy, the Casino. Here there isa read- 
ing-room furnished with all the papers and gazettes of Europe, ex- 
cept the English, and there are two other apartments with billiard 
tables: refreshments of every kind can be procured in the house, for 
those who: choose to form parties for supper.—T'he rooms open at 
eight o’clock every evening; and during the Carnival, the subscribers: 
give a ball. once a week, to which all the respectable Greeks and the 
ladies of their families are invited. ‘The annual subscription is five 
guineas, and all strangers, not residents of Smyrna, are permitted 
to attend the rooms without any payment. Unfortunately the wars 
of monarchs have become the wars:of the merchants of Smyrna, 
and the Casino, daring our visit, was threatened’ to be overturned’ 
by the national feuds of the two belligerents. 

Nothing attracts the attention of a traveller in the Levant, 
more than the consular establishments*, which the ‘Turks, so 
haughty. and; despotic, so averse to every thing Christian, have 
fong suffered, and still suffer, to exist in almost all the principal: 
towns of their empire. At Smyrna, the Frank town, no incon=. 
siderable place of itself, may be said to be under the complete: 
jurisdiction of the foreign powers. ‘The Consuls display the stand 
ards. of, thein respective nations; they have their prisons, and 
their soldiers, who wait at: their gates and’ precede them when they’ 
walk or ride; and thein houses are sanctuaries which not even the: 
‘Turk, attempts to penetrate—On the night of the 10th of 
March, a Greek was murdered by an assassin, who took refuge: 


® The first residents of this.name, were I believe appointed by the republic: 
of Florence, in the time of the first Cosmo de Medicis, under. the name of Cons 
sules Maritimi, 
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in the house of the French Consul. The next day the gate of 
the palace, as it is called, was besieged by Janissaries, and a crowd 
of the relations of the deceased. ‘The man was not given up; 
and in consequence a whole host of complainants surrounded the 
Governor of the city as he was riding; but, as I myself saw, 
could get from him no other answer, than that he would speak to 
the French Minister. 

This foreign interference, which the Turks originally admitted, 
strange as it may seem, solely from a contempt of the Christian. 
dogs, and from a persuasion that these Infidel merchants were 
fitly employed in administering to the luxuries of the true be- 
lievers, has not contributed to increase the good liking between 
the Mussulmans and the Franks at Smyrna, and dreadful disturb-. 
ances have been sometimes excited,: either by the presumption of 
the colonists, or the jealousy of the natives. 

About nine years ago, a Venetian killed a Janissary, and fled 
to a vessel in the harbour. The ‘Turks, after various attempts to 
get at the murderer, set fire to the I'rank town; and finding the 
merchants had escaped to the ships, wreaked their vengeance on 
the Greeks and Armenians, three hundred of whom they slew in 
the streets. ‘The crews of some Sclavonian vessels landing in 
boats, completed the distress, by plundering the warehouse of 
every Frank, except that of the English Consul-General, who, 
with the assistance of two faithful Janissaries, resolutely and suc- 
cessfully defended his house and property, and was the principal 
means of allaying the disturbance. 7 

When the war between France and ‘Turkey was declared, the 
lives of the French in Smyrna were saved only by a scheme, ac- 
cording to which the merchants were made prisoners by a body. 
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of soldiers sent into the town by Cara Osman Oglot, the celebrated 
independent Pasha of Magnesia. It may be supposed that the 
Governor of Smyrna fas a difficult task to perform, in keeping 
his city in tranquillity, and even in retaining possession of an 
office from which he may be removed, not only by the revolt of 
the citizens, but even (as has happened more than once) by the 
intrigues of the Foreign Consuls with the Ministers at the Porte. 
The present Governor purchased the renewal of his place in the 
time of the last Sultan Mustapha: Mahmoud Sultan sent ano- 
ther person to supersede him; but he prepared to resist with two 
thousand armed men, and by having recourse to the intercession 
of a Foreign Minister at the Porte, re-established himself in his 
post. 

The Greeks of Smyrna, some of them, live near the Frank 
town, and others interspersed amongst the ‘Turks. 'They are all 
in trade, differing in nothing from their countrymen in other 
parts of the Levant, and they are next in point of number to the 
Turks; they have an Archbishop and three churches. Since the 
increase of strangers, and the removal of the factories once settled 
at Aleppo, to Smyrna, the intermarriage between the Greeks and 
Franks has not taken place so frequently as in former times. 

Dr. Chandler* mentions the ladies of the merchants as dressed 
in the Oriental fashion, and having the manners of natives. At 
present that singularity is not to be observed, except in one or 
two instances, and the tendour alone is now left, of all the par- 
ticularities remarked by that traveller in the houses of the factors. 
This utensil, similar to a contrivance employed in Holland, is a ; 


* Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xix. 
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brazier placed under a table covered with a green cloth or carpet, 
under which the assembled females of the family hide their feet. 

Harps and piano-fortes, and many articles’ of ornamental fur- 
niture, from London and Paris, are to be seen in the drawing- 
rooms of Smyrna. When abroad, the ladies generally wear a 
veil; and I observed also, that in a large assembly of them at 
the Roman Catholic chapel, they had all scarfs over the left 
shoulder, tied in a large loose knot behind. A girl at Smyrna, 
even when she is an only daughter, is considered possessed of a 
handsome fortune if she is heiress to ten thousand piasters. 

~The clerks in the merchant-houses are most of them Greeks; 
but the domestics employed in the families are Armenians > and 
the lower servants, or porters of the factories, Jews, who, not- 
withstanding their laborious employments, live chiefly on bread 
and dried olives, and can support themselves for about three paras 
a day, although their daily pay, as well as that of other labourers. 
in the country, is from thirty to forty paras. ‘The principal brokers 
in the place are also of that nation, which 1s sufficiently nume- 
yous to. maintain five or six synagogues. 

The Armenians live in a quarter of the town to the north-east 
of the Franks, and between the Greeks and Turks, called the 
Three Corners*, and have a large well-built church of their own, 
although many of them, being of the Roman Catholic persuasion, 
frequent the Frank chapel. | 

What may be called the principal buildings of the town, are 
the Bazar and Bezestein, anda han-called Vizir Han, built nearly 


* Near ithe Three Corners, was the ruin seen by Wheler, which Chandler 
supposed part of the ancient Gymnasium. ‘Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xviii. 
p- 6, Q@dedit. « 
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a century and a half ago, and chiefly constructed out of the 
marble ruins from the site of the ancient theatre in the north side 
of the Castle-hill. The mountain Pagus itself contained veins of 
fine marble, and some vestiges of the quarries are now to be 
seen under the spot once occupied by the theatre, which, froma 
pedestal found by Mr. Spon on the spot, has been supposed the 
‘work of the Emperor Claudius. The site of this building, as 
well as that of the Stadium, is still visible to those accustomed to 
the position usually chosen for such places in the Grecian cities, 
whose architects assisted themselves in forming these structures, 
by, raising only a part of the circular range of seats on arches, and 
‘excavating the remainder of the amphitheatre out of the slope 
of a hill. Every part of the buildings themselves has disap- 
peared. | 

‘There is a considerable space unoccupied by any houses be- 
tween the suburbs and the summit of the hill, and this is allotted 
for a burying-ground to the Jews, who have nearly covered it 
with their tomb-stones, lying flat on the ground, and not raised 
in the manner usual in our church-yards. 

A little to the north-east of the Jews’ burying-ground, and also 
on the side of the Castle-hill, is a Turkish cemetery, the most 
populous I ever saw, walled in and shaded by a thick forest of cy- 
presses. ‘This fine tree has with its gloomy green, long oversha- 
dowed the memorials of mortality; and its thick foliage, as well as 
the grateful odour of its wood, must serve to counteract the effects 
which would otherwise be produced, if graves, only a foot or two 
in depth, and containing corpses without coffins, were exposed 
to the burning summer sun. The hardness and lightness of the 
cypress wood render it very serviceable for the construction of 
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chests, or of any furniture which requires durable materials. The 
Romans, as we learn from a line in Horace*, preserved their — 
manuscripts in boxes, or between layers cut from this tree, be- 


lieving it, according to Pliny, to be capable of Sag decay, 
and keeping out the moth. 

The walls of the castle are extensive, and the lower stones, like 
those of the citadel of Arta, are too massive to be confounded 
with the superstructure which was erected at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, by John Angelus Commenus. ‘The cis- 
terns in the fort are also of a date coeval with the first foundation 
of the new city of Smyrna by Antigonus and Lysimachust.  . 


* <,,... linenda cedro, et levi servanda cupresso.”.—De Arte Poet, lin. 


+ Plin. lib. xvi. cap. xlii. The folding doors of the Temple of Ephesus were. 
of cypress, and after four hundred years looked like new ones, cap. xl. 

¢ The ancient Smyrnéans came from the neighbourhood of Ephesus, and dis- 
possessed the people called igo then living. on the site, of the ancient. 
Smyrna, about twenty stadia, two Roman miles and a half, from the new city. 
The Smyrnéans were afterwards expelled by the A®olians, and retired to Colo-. 
phon, but returning with an auxiliary force, recovered their town (Strabon, 
Geog. lib. xiv. p. 634, edit. Xyland, Parisiis, M.Dcxx). . The A®olian 
Smyrna is that which contended for the birth of Homer. The Lydians under 
Gyges, in a war which was the subject of a poem in elegiac verse by Mimner- 
mus, (Paus. Beotic. p. 884, edit. Xyland), destroyed the place, and the 
Smyrnéans lived dispersed in villages for four hundred years (Strab. lib. xiy. 
p- 646, edit. qu. sup). Alexander the Great sleeping after the chase on 
Mount Pagus, was warned by the goddesses Nemeses ina dream, to build a city 
on the hill where he slept, and people it with the Smyrnéans, who on consulting 
the Oracle at Claros, were.told, that those would be thrice and four iimes happy 
who should till the lands on. the farther bank of the sacred Meles. (Paus. 
Achaic. p. 404 and 405, edit. qu. sup. Hanoy. m.pce.xt11). The task was 
begun by Antigonus, and finished by Lysimachus. Smyrna was the most 
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‘The castle can now hardly be said to be fortified, although a few 
cannon are still mounted on the tottering walls. A low eminence 
to the south-west of the Castle-hill, and separated from it only. 


o 

beautiful of the Asiatic cities; part of it was. built on the hill, but the larger 
portion of it on the plain towards the port, and the Temple of Cybele and the 
Gymnasium. The streets were large, and: constructed at right angles to each 
qther, and: well paved, There were large square, porticoes both, in the higher and 
lower part of the city; besides a library and a Homerfum, which was a square 
portico containing a temple and an image of Homer. The Meles flowed by 
the walls, and besides the other structures, there was a port which might be 
shut, (Strab. lib. xiv. p. 646, edit. qu.sup). It was the first city in Asia Mi- 
nor which, even during the existence of Carthage, erected a temple to ‘* Rome 
the Goddess,” (Tacit. Annal. lib. iv. sect. 56). Part of the city was destroyed 
by Dolabella, when he slew Trebonius, one of the conspirators against Cesar. 
But it flourished under the early Emperors, and under Caracalla took the name 
of the First City of Asia. | 

Meletius in his Geography, (article Iwvi«), mentions that Smyrna was in 
possession.of the Venetians from the year 1036 to 1343; but the more accurate 
sketch of its modern history is given in Tournefort (letter xxii. p. 508, 
Paris, edit. 1717), and in Chandler, (p. 59). In 1084 it was taken by a 
Turkish insurgent called [Tzachas, and in 1097 by John Ducas. In the thir- 
teenth century it was in ruins, except the Acropolis on Mount Pagus, which 
was beautified and*restored:-by John Angelus Commenus, who died in 1294: 
Jn 1313. it was conquered by Atin, the Sultan of Lydia, and was subjected in 
1352 to Homur, his son and successor; butin 1345 some Knights of Rhodes sur- 
prised, and made themselves master ofa fort called the Castle of St. Peter near 
the port, the ancient shut port, which they retained, in spite of the efforts of 
— Snuitan Amurath the First, and Bajazet, together with a new.town attached to 

it, until they were expelled by Tamerlane in 1402. The Acropolis and the 


Latin City, commanded by an independent Turk, Cineis, or Cineites, son of. 


Carasupasi, governor of Ephesus, was taken, with the assistance of the Grand 
Master of Rhodes, by Mahomet the First, who destroyed fort St. Peter, and 
retired; but-returning in 1424, finally subdued the city, which has continued | 
from tbat period in the hands of the Ottoman Sultans. 


~ 
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by a narrow valley, through which runs the road to the Ephesus, 
has been called the Windmill-hill. On its summit are seen large 
foundation stones, and it appears to have been included within the 
wall of the ancient city. In the south-western quarter is a recess, 
where there are vestiges of the shut port mentioned by Strabo, 
which was choked up by Tamerlane* ; and here the small armed 
boats belonging to the Governor, or other Turks of the town, are . 
Jaid up in dock. An old fort (built perhaps out of the Castle of 
St. Peter}, which was constructed by the Latins, whom Lord 
Sandwich, in his Voyage round the Mediterranean}, apparently 
on the authority of Tournefort§, calls Genoese) stands at the mouth 
of this artificial basin, and contains a few cannon, which the Turks 
discharge on days of rejoicing. 

The building which most attracted our attention at Smyrna, 
was a large public hospital at the north-east side of the Frank 
quarter. Itis supported by, and is under the controul of the 
Christians, being superintended by Greek physicians, who have 
formed a sort of college, or faculty, and are in more repute at 
Smyrna than in other parts of Turkey. ‘The building is an open 
square divided into a laboratory and three sets of wards sur- 
rounding a court-yard, which is pleasantly shaded by rows of 
trees. One of the wards is appropriated to patients of every de- 
scription ; another is for the reception of infirm and bed-ridden 


* See the foregoing note. 

+ See the foregoing note. 

t Page 307, London 1749. 

§ The Genoese historians fix the expedition against Smyrna at the year 1346. 
The city itself was taken by Morbassan, a general of Sultan Orcan the Second, 


about that period, so that these Genoese may perhaps be identified with the 
Knights of Rhodes. —See Tournefort, letter xxii. p. 509. 
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old women; and a third for idiots and maniacs. Of this last 
class there were, when we saw the place, several most distressing 
objects; but the one which alone was deserving of particular 
notice, was a female, distinguished by the appellation of the Wild 
Woman, quite dumb, nearly deaf, and possessed of no one con- 
sciousness belonging to humanity. She was sitting, rolled up, as 
it were, upon a truss of straw in the corner of her cell. Her 
legs were crooked under her, but upon the name, “ Athoula,” 
to which she would sometimes attend, being loudly called, she 
hopped slowly towards us, pushing herself along principally by 
the use of her hands. Her length (for height she had none), if ex- 
tended, would have been about three feet and a half. Her head 
was sunk on‘her chest; not a muscle of her face moved, and the 
keeper who attended us, passed his hand over every feature, in 
order to point out its conformation, without her seeming sensible 
of his touch. Her head was entirely bald, her eyes small, sunk 
in her head and fixed, and her ears were of a disproportionate 
magnitude. An idiotic smile was settled on her mouth, and every 
line of her countenance indicated an entire absence of reason. Her 
skin was yellow and shrivelled, but smooth, and neither body 
nor limbs, although distorted, were at all monstrous in any par- 
ticular, except that her fingers’-ends had the appearance rather 
of claws than nails. 

The keeper, and other persons whose authority I understood 
might be depended upon, informed me, that Athoula, who was 
thought, although upon no certain grounds, to be near sixty years 
ald, had been nine years in the hospital, to which she had been 
brought by a person who had found her in a wood near Smyrna, 
and had nourished her for many years at his own expence. When 
found, she was without any clothes ; she had not the use of her, 
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feet, but appeared young and active. In other respects, sl 
was the same creature as when seen by us. ‘That a being so Fite Ms 
tic could procure itself food, seems impossible ; and this unfree A 
nate creature cannot be supposed to have continued any length — 
of time in the forest, but rather to have been left behind by some_ 
of the wandering tribes of T'urcomans, or of the Zinganies or 
Gypsies, which often advance to the vicinity of the city. My 
Lord Monboddo’s theory will, I fear, receive no additional sup- 
port from this singular fact, nor Athoula be thought a fit match 
for Mons. Condamine’s Wild Girl*. 


) 


ATHOULA, 
Smyrna, March 28, 1810. 


Besides this asylum, there is a small hospital belonging to the 
British Factory, pleasantly situated in the outskirts of the town 
to the north, which is as neat and comfortable as any similar 
establishment in Bingland. But the merchants in our time were 
provided neither with a resident physician mor a chaplain, so that, 
were it not for the occasional attendance of the surgeons from 
the ships on the Levant station, the hospital would be not more 


serviceable than the elegant chapel attached to the house of the 
Consul-General. 


* Mr. H. Tooke, however, has, from good authority, furnished his Lord- 
ship with a tail of a foot long, and a tail like the tail of a horse, at least of such 


a horse as Archbishop Becket used to ride. See EMEA IITEPOENTA, Part I. 
cap. ix. p. 397, sec. edit. London, 1798. 
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Musselim’s Summer Residence—Fruits—Sherbets—Fish— 
— Meats—The Inner Bay—The Flat near Smyrna—Game of 
the Djerid—Horses of the Turks—The Meles—Caravan 
Bridge—Homer’s Cave—The Site of the Asélian Smyrna— 
The Road to Bournabat: that Village described—The Storks 
—The Village of Boudjah—The Plague—The Climate— 


Cranes—Chameleons—Lizards. 


BEYOND the Frank street to the north, and close 
to the edge of the water, is the summer residence of the Musse- 
lim, or Governor of Smyrna. This title is given to the comman- 
ders of some large cities in Turkey. ‘The house is in the midst of 
a spacious garden, and many acres of the adjoining grounds, belong- 
ing to the principal Franks, are laid out in the same manner, and 
abound with almost every species of fruit of the finest quality*. 
Their figs, which are eaten when green, and their grapes, so 


* Les orangers y sont sicommuns qu’on ne daigne pas en cueillir le fruit, _ 
de maniere qu’il reste sur l’arbre toute l'année jusqu’a ce que les fleurs pous- 
sent. Le figuier, Volivicr et le grenadier croissent péle-méle dans les champs. 
—Hasselquist, Voyages dans le Levant, premicre partie, p. 38, edit. Paris, 


1769. The ground-ivy (the x«pasxioo0s of the Greeks) is found in great quan- 
tities in the gardens. 
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much prized in Europe, are not more delicious than their citrons, 
lemons, oranges, pomegranates, and melons. 

In the city there are several shops in almost every street, where 
sherbets, made from these fruits, are sold. ‘The sherbets are sweet- 
ened with honey and pomegranate seeds, and are exposed in the 
open windows in coloured glass jars, or in small tin fountains, in 
which, by means of a little wheel turning round after the manner 
of an overshot-mill, the hquor plays through several slender tubes 
into the basin below. ‘The heat of the climate renders these cooling 
draughts, although they are extremely insipid, not only grateful, 
but exceedingly salubrious. Whey, sour thick milk, called yaourt, 
or 6§dyaaa, and caimac, or &¢peyaac, something like our clotted 
cream, and no bad substitute for butter, are also consumed in 
great quantities, not only in Smyrna, but in every large town in 
Turkey. ‘The wines, particularly the muscat and dry white wine, 
made in the neighbouring plains and on the sides of the hills; 
are much esteemed, and they receive an additional flavour by 
having the dry and powdered blossom of the vine steeped in them 
during their fermentation. ae 

The tables of the- Franks of Smyrna are supplied with every 
delicacy. Fish abound in the bay, particularly the red mullet: in 
March and April, oysters and sea-urchins, and other shell-fish, 
amounting, according to H asselquist, to more than ten_ different 
sorts*, are dragged up from the beds in the inner part of the har- 
bour, and innumerable fishing-boats, covered with a black-tented 
sail, are at that season moored at a little distance from the shore. 


* Nous ne connoissons-que les huitres, et ils ont dix sortes de coquillages, 
sans compler les ecrevisses de mer, les cancres, les chevrettes, les langoustins, 
é&c. &c.—Voyage dans le Levant, edit. Paris, 1769, seconde partie, page 154, 
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Hares, red-legged partridges*, woodcocks, and snipes in abun- 
dance, are found im the vicinity of the city. 

The butchers’-meat caunot be kept long enough in the hot 
months, to become tender and palatable; but the mutton of the 
broad-tailed sheep, the common breed of Asia Minor, is of an 
excellent quality. It is between eleven and twelve paras a pound. 
One of the most disgusting sights in Turkey, is a meat-market. 
The limbs of the slaughtered animals have the appearance of being 
torn, rather than cut into portions, and lie in mangled heaps to- 
gether, exposed to the dirt and heat. Beef is very little esteemed, 
but I have found it fat and well-flavoured at the tables of the Franks. 

Beyond the Musselim’s country-house to the north, is a flat 
marshy piece of land, round which the sea winds, and forms a 
bay to the east. This is a sort of inner harbour. 

About half a mile down the harbour, there is a long wooden 
pier projecting from the land, near which the large merchant 
vessels are laid up to refit. ‘This inner port was, when we saw it, 
full of Dutch and other ships, under the French flag, unwilling 
to run the risk of being captured by the English cruisers. Ne- 
vertheless, a very considerable trade was carrying on in Ameri- 
can, Greek, and Barbary vessels, with the French ports. Ame- 
rican ships have also lately furnished Smyrna with many articles 
from the other hemisphere, which were once supplied by France 


and England}. 


* The red-legged partridges are reared in broods, like domestic fowls, by 
the peasants of Scio.—See Busbeck’s Letters, translated, London edit. 1744, 
p- 129. 

+ The whole system and policy of our Levant trade have undergone a change 
by our possession of Malta and the Mediterranean, and by the circumstances 
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The Frederickstein frigate was heaved down at the point 
of the wooden pier,. which being covered with her guns and 
stores, was protected by a guard, much to the surprise of the 


of the present war. The monopoly of the Turkey Company, against which 
Dean Tucker exclaimed many years ago, seems not at all favourable to the 
British interests in the Levant. During our stay at Smyrna and Constantino- 
ple, I took the opportunity of making several inquiries respecting the British 
‘Turkey trade; but a mercantile gentleman, Mr. Galt, who was, in the Levant 
at the same time with myself, having published his travels, and given the 
_ result of bis observations, I refer to his work (page 372, 4to.), and content my- 
‘self with hinting at these general prominent facts which fell within my own 
notice. First, that English cloths, the former staple export, being undersold 
by the German, scarcely find a market in the Levant, and are, therefore, seldom 
io be met with; but that cottons of our manufacture are in great demand; se- 
condly, that the direct trade in English bottoms from London to Smyrna has 
nearly ceased, the goods being conveyed from Malta in Greek vessels; and 
thirdly, that as a channel for supplying the European continent with our ma- 
nufactures and colonial produce, has now been opened at Salonica, whence 
our exports are now conveyed over land into Germany, the necessity of opening 
the trade, or at least of forming other establishments in addition to those at 
Smyrna and Constantinople, becomes every day more apparent. ‘To this may 
be added, that our resident Levant merchants are not sufficiently interested in the 
English trade, as they are able to engage with the merchants of other countries. 
Some of them having been long settled, have married and become otherwise 
connected with French, Dutch, and other Frank families, and have a share in 
their concerns. ‘The snecess of a British cruiser has more than once been nearly 
faial to the fortunes of some of these British merchants; and I remember, that 
“nota little address was employed at Smyrna, to learn the destination of the 
‘sloop Pylades, afier she had brought us from, Athens. As then these gentles 
men lave found a means of carrying on their speculations, even in the event 
of a war between Great Britain and the Turks, any English Negotiator with 
ihe Porte, must not be surprised at finding his endéavours but poorly seconded 
"py the resident members of the Levant Company. 
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inquisitive Turks, who did not know what to think of being 
turned off from their accustomed walking-place. The flat piece 
of land has increased considerably in half a century; for Hassel- 
quist, who travelled in 1750, describes it as about an acre of 
ground. ‘There are certain evidences, as that naturalist. has ob- 
served, that not only the flat, but the garden ground more in- 
land, have been gained from the sea; for marine plants, and such 
grasses as will not grow without sea-salt, besides shells of every 
sort, are still found upon this new soil*. This is the spot on 
which the Turks amuse themselves at their favourite pastime of 
throwing the djerid. They generally chuse a Sunday for this 
sport, when all the Greeks and Franks are enjoying the sea- 
breezes on the beach. 

On the 11th of March, the spot was crowded with them 
mounted on horses superbly caparisoned, the Musselim himself, 
with the chief Agas of the city, being amongst the number. Se-~ 
veral slaves, chiefly blacks, were attending on foot. Each of the 
riders was furnished with one or two djerids (straight white sticks, 
a little thinner than an umbrella stick, less at one end than at the 
other, and abowt an ell in length), together with a thin cane, 
crooked at the head. ‘The sport soon began. 

‘The horsemen, perhaps a hundred in number, galloped ahout 
in as narrow a space as possible, throwing the djerids at each 
other, and shouting: each man, selecting an opponent who had 
darted his djerid, and was for the moment without @ weapon, 
rushed furiously towards him, screaming ‘ OQlloh! Olloh!” The 


* Voyages dans le Levant, premiere partie,. p. 40 and 52, edit. Paris, 1799, 
*¢ Je brin de buissons, le jonc marin (arundo phragmites et donax),” and more 
particularly ‘le Triglochin palustre de Suede.” 
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other fled, looking behind him, and the instant the dart was 
launched, either stooped downwards, almost touching the ground 
with his head, or wheeled his horse with an inconceivable rapidity, 
and picking up a djerid with his cane, or taking one from a run- 
ning slave, in his turn pursued the enemy, who wheeled instantly 
on throwing his djerid. ‘The greatest dexterity was requisite and 
practised, in order to avoid the concurrence of the different par- 
ties, and to escape the random blows of the djerids, which were 
flying in every direction. 

The chief performer was a Mameluke slave, mounted on an 
Arabian courser, whom I observed generally engaged with the 
Musselim, who was himself a very expert player. His djerid flew 
with a celerity almost sightless, perhaps for a hundred yards, and 
when it struck against the high back of the flying horseman’s sad- 
dle, sounded through all the field. He would wheel in as smalla 
space as would suffice for an expert skaiter; and not unfrequently 
he caught the flying djerids in the air, and returned them at his 
pursuer, before the other could have time to turn his horse. 

The sport is not a little hazardous: a blow on the temple might 
be fatal; and several accidents have occurred, which might rea- 
sonably deter any one from exposing himself on such occasions, 
The late Capudan Pasha, Kutchuc Hussein Pasha, cut off the 
head of one of his officers who wounded him on the shoulder 
with a djerid. The conduct of Jussuff Pasha, twice Grand Vizier, 
was indeed very different. When he was Musselim of Erzeroum, 
a slave deprived him of his right eye by a similar accident: Jus- 
suff, on recovering from the first stupefaction of the blow, or- 
dered the man a purse of money, with an injunction to quit the 
’ added he, “ though [am not angry now, 


3 


city immediately ; “ for, 


* 
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I know not what I may be when I come to feel the consequences 
of this accident.” , 

‘The Mahometan had arrived at a more humane and _ practical 
wisdom by the generosity of his nature, than a sage of antiquity 
taught himself by the prudential maxims of his own philosophical 
sect—** | am not enraged at present,” said Diogenes the stoic, to 
a man who spit in his face, ‘“‘but 1 doubt whether or not I ought 
to be angry*.” 

The Turks engaged in this amusement with a childish eager- 
ness, and however manly the exercise may be, a foreigner cannot 
help thinking, that it would be very laughable to see the Mayor 
and Magistrates belonging to a town in his own country, gallop- 
ping about ina circle, and flinging sticks at each other for an 
hour together. The custom, however, seems as old as the em- 
pire of the Parthians, whose method of fighting it must have been 
meant to represent, and it is practised by all the inhabitants of 
the East who excel in horsemanship. 

Niehbuhr the traveller has given in his work, a representation 
of the Governor and chief Arabs of Loheia, in Yemen, playing 
in parties of four; and the Moors left the same game, called 
juego de canas, behind them in Spain, where it was revived at the 
marriage of King Charles the Fourth, when prince of the Astu- 
rias. ‘Ihere, as in Arabia, it was not performed promiscuously, 
but in quadrilles composed of the grandees, and headed by a 
prince of the blood-}. 

The great men of ‘Turkey, like those of most countries, are all 


* Seneca de Ira. lib. iii. cap. £8. 
+ See Carter’s Journey from Gibraltar to Malaga. 
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expert horsemen, and exemplify the saying of Carneades, who 
averred, that rich men,-and sons of kings, are generally good 
riders; because a horse is not like other instructors, a flatterer, 
but will throw down any person of any rank who has not learnt to 
keep his seat well*. 

Every one knows what care and attention are paid by, the Ori- 
entals to their horses. The Turk thinks it beneath his dignity, 
and indeed has no notion how any one can feel inclined, to walk 
for amusement, and if he has only ten steps to go, always mounts 
his charger. ‘The numbers and condition of his stud, are the true 
criterion of his wealth and importance; and the Pashas, when 
they would show any distinguished honour to a guest, fail not to 
present him witha horse. It is said of the Sultan Saladin, that he 
never mounted a courser which he had not either given away or 
promised. ‘The horses of the Turks bear no marks of ill-treat- 
ment, but are in general sleek, plump, and spirited, and the kind 
usage they receive from their grooms, renders them exceedingly 
tractable and free from vice. ‘They are neither so fast, nor capa- 
ble of bearing such a continued quick pace as those of our own 
breed. ‘Their best paces are a walk and gallop, although the 
first is often interrupted by a curvetting amble, and the last is 
constrained by the custom of frequently stopping them short at 
full speed. ‘This is effected by means of the long bit. ‘The inner- 
corner of the stirrup, which is like the head of a fire-shovel, serves 
the purpose of a spur, except that the Tartars or couriers gene- 
rally have a kind of short goad fixed to the heel of their boots. 
Entire horses are alone in use, for the Orientals are, in this par- 


* Menag. Observat. in Diog. Laert. lib. iv. seg. 66, p. 185, edit. Wetsten. 
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ticular, less cruel to the brute creation than to their own species, 
and have never adopted a custom which is universal amongst the 
Franks, and bespeaks their origin from the barbarian nations of 
the north*. ‘T'hey live to a very advanced period of life, although 
I cannot say I was ever shown any which were said to be fifty 
years old, the age of the horses seen by Busbeck in the stables 
of Sultan Solyman+}-. 

In the spring of the year the ‘Turkish horses are raed in 
the downs, and amongst the young corn. ‘They are fed, when 
in the stable, upon barley and chopped straw; the use of oats 
never having been, from the earliest times to the present day, in- 
troduced amongst the Oriental nations. There are no separate 
stalls in their stables, but their fore legs are shackled, and one of 
their hinder legs confined by a rope, to prevent them from doing 
éach other any mischief by kicking. Dred horse-dung is used 
instead of straw, for litter. 
~ It cannot be thought that a people, who have no physicians that 
can cure the diseases of men, should understand the treatment 
of maladies in horses; yet the ‘lurks are successful in some cases 
which might puzzle an European practitioner. ‘Total blindness is 
not unfrequentiy removed in the following manner:—They run 
a needle and thread round the back part of the eye; then, by 
means of the thread, they draw the eye almost out of the socket, 
so as to reach the back of it, and with a razor or knife cut off 
the horny excrescence which is the cause of the disease: washing 
the wound with a little salt, they afterwards return the part to its 


- * [Soy db 7B XnvSinz nas re Lapparine mavros UQvous, +o ros immeus EXT EAS 
ve, tuTeselas xapive—Strab. lib. vii. p. 312, edit. Xyland. 
+ Busbeck’s Letters, translated, London edit. 1744, p. 133. 
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position, and consider the horse as sufficiently recovered to be: 
used the next day. 

Below the djerid ground and the pier, the land is marshy, and 
intersected with dykes near the water. Amongst their gardens, — 
the stream of the Meles is lost during the summer, but in the 
winter, and even in the spring of the year, flows through a shal- 
low pebbly channel into the lower bay. ‘The river has its source 
in a ravin, about a mile anda half on the south-east side of 
the Castle-hill; it runs in a deep valley, crossed by two- aque- 
ducts; the one is in ruins, the other still serving to furnish the: 
town with water supplied by torrents from the mountains. Im- 
mediately at the back (the east of the suburbs), the Meles flows. 
in a broad placid stream throug’ a green meadow; at this point 
it is crossed by a one-arched bridge, and two or three large weep- 
ing willows hang over its margin, Under the shade of these 
trees, the ‘lurks collect in parties to smoke; and the meadow of 
Caravan Bridge, for so the place is called, is the Mall of Smyrna. 
Beyond the bridge the river becomes more wide, and no longer 
confined between its banks, overflows the road at the back of 
the suburbs, and spreads into the olive-groves, and fields and 
gardens. 

The Meles, in its short progress, is equally serviceable to the 
modern as it was to the ancient Smyrnéans, but it has lost the 
name by which it was once so famous, and goes by the usual ap- 
pellation of ‘ the Vater.” The pleasing fiction which conferred so 
much celebrity upon this sacred stream, after being for ages for 
gotten, was revived by a traveller of our own nation*; for a cave 


* See Chandler, chap. xx. Trayels in Asia Minor. 
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in the bank above the aqueduct, near the source of the river, is 
shown, on the authority of that learned person, as the solitary 
retreat in which the divine poet was accustomed to compose his 
verse. No other memorial of Homer now remains. ‘The Home- 
rium, called by some the Temple of Janus, and seen by Wheler, 
had disappeared before Chandler travelled, as well as the tomb of 
St. Polycarp, who is said to have been burnt or torn to pieces in the 
amphitheatre of the ancient city. But the worship of the Saint 
has survived that of the Poet; for the 23rd of February is set 
apart as the festival of the first Christian Bishop of Smyrna, ‘ the 
Lieutenant-general of the great army of Martyrs*.” 

To the east of the Meles, lower down in the inner bay, amongst 
the marshes and under a low hill, some vestiges of what has 
been supposed ancient Smyrna, the original city, were discovered 
by Pococke. ‘They are near some springs of water mentioned 
in all books of travels, and still well known at Smyrna under the 
name of the Baths of Diana. Wheler thought the olian 
Smyrna had been on a hill, south of the present city; but the 
Clarian Oracle seems to show, that, with a reference to the an- 
cient settlement, the position of Mount Pagus was beyond the 
sacred Meles. Now Mount Pagus, the Castle-hill, is to the 
south-west of the Meles; therefore the ancient Smyrnéans lived 
to the north of that river. 

At the extremity of the inner bay there is a sort of scale or 
landing-place, near which isa solitary hut kept by a Turk, who 
supplies you with coffee and a pipe, and a mat—the usual accom- 


* Wheler. A Voyage in the Lesser Asia, book iii. p. 245. 
+ Observations on Asia Minor, book ii. p. 89, London, fol. edit. 1765. 
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modations of these resting-places. At this place there is a number 
of jack-asses kept ready saddled, for the use of those going to 
the large village of Bonavre, or Bournabat, which is about four 
miles up the country, in a direction north-east from the city. The 
jack-asses are attended by boys; and the hire of the beast is 
thirty paras for going to the village, and the same sum for re- 
turning from it. The whole road from the shore to Bournabat 
is between hedge-rows. 

When riding to the village, we found ourselves in a beautiful 
green lane, which, as we had seen nothing like it since the com- 
mencement of our tour, made us forget we were in ‘Turkey. 
Trees thickly dispersed in the hedges, gave the whole country the 
woody appearance of one of our most cultivated English coun- 
ties. They were chiefly of the sort producing amygdalon, or wild 
almond, which was then (March the 21st) green, and eaten by 
the peasants. ‘The grounds on each side the road (which are of 
a chalky soil mixed with a portion of sand, and covered with a 
light black earth) were laid out in corn-fields, or cultivated with 
the cotton and tobacco plant, interspersed with many large gar- 
dens and olive-groves. ‘The anemone, tulip, and ranunculus, 
were blooming in wild profusion under the hedges and beside 
the path. A little way from the village we passed a very large 
burying-ground, shaded by an extensive forest of cypresses, 
From the magnitude of this cemetery, Bournabat is supposed 
to have been once a town of some note, and, indeed, the first 
patents granted to our Levant Consuls, gave them jurisdic- 
tion at Smyrna and Bonavre: at present, the village is chiefly 
composed of very elegant country-houses, built in the European 
fashien, belonging to the merchants of Smyrna. It contains one 
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epen space, surrounded by a few neat shops, and shaded by seve- 
ral large and aged cedar trees, the branches of which are hung with 
storks’ nests. ‘These birds had arrived from their winter quarters 
nearly at the time when we passed into Asia. They were stalk- 
ing about on the flat roofs of the houses, and even in the streets: 
of Bournabat, perfectly unmolested. Such, indeed, is the attach- 
ment of the storks to the habitation of man, that I do not recol- 
lect to have ever seen their nests in a tree at any distance from 
some human dwelling, and they build even in the tops of 
moscks and inhabited houses: I have observed many in the 
suburbs of Constantinople.—The traveller, in his walks amidst 
the ruims of ancient cities, is often awakened from his reverie by 
the loud chatterings of one of these domestic birds, perched on 
the fragment of a column, or on the shed of the solitary shep- 
herd. The clapping of their long bills produces a sound similar 
to, and full as loud as, that of a watchman’s rattle when turned 
round slowly, or of the wheel put in a garden to scare the birds, 
The kind and salutary superstition, which grants to the storks 
the protection of the Mahometans, is justified by the real utility 
of these animals. ‘They feed principally on the serpents, frogs, 
and other reptiles, with which the marshes, during the summer 
months, are almost choked up. 

A pillar in the mosek of Bournabat, contains an inscription 
relative to the Meles, which was copied by Mons. de Villoison. 

The country-house of the English Consul-General is in a village 
between four and five miles to the south-east of Smyrna, called 
Boudjah, which is less frequented than Bournabat, and is distin- 
guished at a distance by a large grove of cypresses. ‘The man- 
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sion, fitted up altogether in the English taste, has an excellent 
garden and vineyard attached to it, and is constantly inhabited 
by the family of the owner from June to the end of September. 

Houses belonging to Frank merchants may be found in Nar- 
lecui, Hadjelar, and other small villages, scattered up and down 
in the fine plain, of about four or five miles in breadth, extending 
from the feet of the mountain at the back (the east and south-east) 
of Smyrna to the suburbs of the city. During the hot season, 
and the visits of the plague, the town is deserted, and the richer 
part of the population passes into the villages. 

Smyrna, which has been so long considered as the very hot- 
bed of the plague, has ‘of late years suffered less than formerly 
by the ravages of that dreadful calamity. The 'lurks have be- 
come more cautious to prevent infection, and the sale of clothes 
taken from the bodies of those who have died of the disease, which 
was formerly encouraged, has been punished with death. The Frank 
settlers, by frequent experience, know how to secure themselves 
from danger, and talk of the plague with much more indifference 
than those separated by a thousand leagues from the usual scene 
of its ravages. All the numerous theories advanced on the sub- 
ject, agree in attributing the diffusion, in a great measure, to the 
terror of the calamity, and some very pointed instances corrobora- 
tive of the fact, were related to me. If, however, as has been 
supposed*, the use of coffee, tobacco, and other narcotic and 
alkaline substances, predisposes the body for the reception of 


* See some Reflections on Shrieber’s ‘* Dissertatio de Pestilentia Odzacho- 
vii,” in Baron Reidsel’s Voyage en Levant, chap. xi. p. 369, edit. Paris, 
1802. 
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the venom of this pestilence, the hope of ever exterminating the . 
disease from amongst the Turks cannot be entertained. The 
plague powder of the famous renegade, Count Bonneval, which 
cured ninety out of a hundred persons, is either forgotten, or has 
lost all its credit. 

The heat was never intolerable during our stay in this part of 
Asia; the thermometer continued at about sixty-eight until the 
27th of March, when it sunk ten degrees, and the weather was 
rainy and cold for several days. ‘The spring had commenced 
early, as was manifested by the arrival of the storks, and the 
flight of the cranes northwards about ten days sooner than the 
usual period. We observed the movements of the latter birds 
on entering the Gulf of Smyrna. Numerous squadrons of them, 
in the shape of a wedge, or the legs of an unequal-sided tri- 
angle, might then be seen flying over the high mountains to the 
north of the gulf, which they did not surmount by a direct 
upward flight, but by repeatedly wheeling diagonally, similar 
to the frequent tackings of a ship beating against the wind, or to 
the patient march of an army winding up the paths, rather than 
climbing over the precipices, of a hill. Some advanced columns 
were disappearing over the summit just as others were beginning 
their progress at the foot of the rocks, ‘Their ceaseless clamour 
might be distinctly heard during the stillness of the evening, 
many miles from the shore, in the mouth of the gulf. The mar- 
shalled order preserved by the cranes in their flight, and during 
their migration, has been painted by the hand of a master, in 
the Ambra of Lorenzo de Medicis*. 


* See Appendix to Roscoe’s Lorenzo de Medicis, vol. iii. 
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Stridendo in ciel e gru veggonsi a lunge 
L’Aere stampar di varie, e belle forme; 

E Pultima col collo steso aggiunge 

Ov’é quella dinanzi alle vane orme. 

E poiché negli aprichi lochi giunge, 
Vigile un guarda, e l’altra schiera dorme. . 


The migration of these birds continued for three weeks. 

A fortnight after our arrival, chameleons were found amongst 
the old stone walls of the gardens; and an English gentleman, 
resident at the Consul-General’s house, kept one of these singu- 
lar animals on a fresh bough of the rhamnus, or white-thorn (its 
favourite shrub), suspended in his room, for the sake of obsery- 
ing the frequent variation of its colour. Its usual hue was green, 
of the same shade as the bough on which it was placed, marked 
with a few white spots. When provoked, by being slightly 
touched with a twig or feather, it became suddenly, first of a 
bright yellow; then large black spots broke out on every part of 
its body, and it appeared by degrees to be of a dark grey. It 
did certainly assimilate itself pretty nearly to the colour of that 
substance on which it was laid, except that (as Sir George Wheler 
observed) it never turned to a red or blue. 

The unsightly form, the tail, the long tongue, and above all, 
the curious conformation of the eye, which is fixed in a move- 
able convex socket of an oval shape projecting from the head, 
would direct the attention of naturalists to the chameleon, even 
if it were not distinguished by its more characteristic peculia- 
rity*. It was thought necessary by the traveller} mentioned 


* See Paley’s Natural Theology, cap. xvi. p. 281. 
+ Wheler, a Voyage into the Lesser Asia, book iii. p. 248 and 249, 
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above, to give a most minute description of this animal; and the | 
very first object which Dr. Chandler notices, next to his recep- 
tion at Smyrna, is his having seen a chameleon*. The swift lizard 
(stellio) is seen perpetually crossing the walks in the gardens, 
and the smaller. kind (lacerta Chalcidica) is found also in the 
court-yards of the houses, under the loose stones. ‘The excre- 
ment of the former is said by Belon to be sold in Egypt as an 
excellent cosmetic-}. 

* Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xvii. p. 56 and .57. 

+ Cited in cap. vi. tomeii. p. 91, of Ray’s Collection of curious Travels 
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A Journey to Ephesus—The Route—The Han at Tourbali—A 
Dervish—Metropolis—The Coffee Shed near Osebanér—Tur- 
comans’ Tents—The Plain of the Cayster—The Ferry—Ar- 

vival al Aiasaluk—The Han—The Ruins—Desolation of this 
Spot—The Site and Remains of Ephesus—The Temple of 
Diana—Return to Smyrna. 7 


AT two o'clock on the 13th of March, we set out 
from Smyrna, accompanied by a Janissary belonging to the 
Consul-General, and our usual number of postmen and baggage- 
horses: our Albanians did not attend us. Indeed, from the mo- 
ment we left Greece, we found but little occasion for their services, 
and they rather incommoded us than otherwise; for their nation 
is held in great horror amongst the Turks of Asia, and the Ja- 
nissaries, who by prescriptive usage attend all travellers, do not 
suffer them to interfere with their charge. Dervish and Vasilly 
being richly dressed, were at Smyrna taken for our slaves, and 
our Dragoman Andreas was one day in the streets asked if he 
would sell them. | | 

Passing through the whole length of the Turkish town, we 
ascended the side of the Castle-hill near the Jews’ burying-ground, 
and came to a paved road in a state of dilapidation, the remains 
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of the ancient military way to Ephesus. The paved road lasted, 
with intervals, for about a mile; we then went between hedges 
on a hard well-beaten road, and in an hour had a view of the 
village of Boudjah, and of Sedicui, a larger country town nearer 
the hills to the east of Smyrna: our route was south-south-west. 
Farther on was another village. ‘The country appeared every 
where well cultivated, and the abode of a people more civilized 
than the inhabitants of European Greece. Large plots of green 
sward, cotton grounds, and ploughed lands, extended on both 
sides of the road, as far as the eye could reach, over the level 
country to the foot of the mountains, which seemed themselves 
partially cultivated, and crowned with trees to their summits. 
Farther on we passed over some open down country, covered in 
parts with prickly shrubs, on which a large drove of camels was 
feeding dispersed over the plain. 

In four hours from Smyrna we passed through a neat village, 
Jemourasi, in which was a mosck shaded by cypress, surrounded 
with a green. ‘The country to the right (the west) was a succes 
sion of fine pasture lands, enclosed with low hedges and trees, 
partly in tufts and partly disposed in rows: the route was south- 
south-east and south. In an hour more, still travelling on a very 
good road, and between pasture lands, we passed another village, 
_ ferrenda, and in a short time crossed a stream, the same which 
Wheler calls the Halys, and Chishull the Halesus, From this place 
we went through a marshy extensive flat, directing ourselves to- 
wards the woody hills to the south. It was nearly dark. ‘The whole 
country resounded with the croaking of the frogs, which was so 
loud, and in so different a tone from any we had ever heard before, 
that we were at first inclined to believe 1t proceeded from the packs 
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of jackalls with which the mountains abound, and whose howling 
we had been told we should hear upon our journey. Beyond the 
marsh the road was bad and stony. At half after eight we ar- 
rived at a small mud coffee-house, near which was a large well- 
built stable: this was the han or caravan-serai.. Not choosing to 
take up our abode with several other travellers in the hut, we put 
up our beds in the stable. 

The traveller in Asia does not find himself accommodated as 
in Greece, with lodgings in private houses, belonging to persons 
who are obliged to give him entertainment, but either must pro- 
‘cure introductions to the Agas, or squires of the villages, whosé 
‘hospitality, although very kind and liberal, is troublesome, from 
the necessity of conforming to their customs, or must content 
himself with the hans. 

We spent an hour before we went to bed in the settee HGR The 
floor was covered with a promiscuous company, sitting cross-leg- 
ged on their mats, round a little fire made between four bricks, 
over which the master of the hut was warming his coffee-pot. 
Every man in the room was furnished with a pipe, and upon our 
entering, they asked only a question or two of our Dragoman, as to 
who we were, and whither we were going, beckoned us to a place 
amongst them, and resumed their smoking. ‘The silence was inter- 
rupted by no one buta strange-looking fellow, who had established 
himself in the best corner of the cabin. This man, without -ad- 
dressing himself to any person present, frequently ejaculated the 


fez 


name of God very loudly, exclaiming “ Olloh! Olloh!” with a 
-strong and peculiar emphasis, and now and then screaming out part 
of a song. He seemed half in jest, and a smile curled upon the 


grave lips of the other travellers, who, however, said nothing, 
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nor attempted to interrupt him. We were soon given to under- 
stand, that the strange person was a Dervish, of that sect which 
leave their habitations in the spring and autumn, and wander 
about the country singly, supported by the alms of the believers, 
or by less honest means. He addressed himself now and then 
to us, and in the midst of his pious ejaculations not only laughed 
very obstreperously, but both by words and actions gave us seve- 
ral most indecent intimations.. ‘The other guests, when his back 
was turned, spoke but slightingly of him, but showed him no dis- 
respect to his face; and gave a conspicuous proof of that charac- 
teristic piety of the Mahometan discipline, which respects even 
the semblance of religion, and will not run the chance of degrad- 
ing the sanctity of the profession for the sake of reproving the 
depravity of the man. ‘These Dervishes abound in Anatolia, 
where they have several monasteries; one of which, near the 
tomb of, a saint of their order, contains five hundred brothers, 
superintended by the chief of the sect, called Assambaba, or 
Father of Fathers. From the specimen we saw, I could bring 
myself to believe any thing bad of them, although I never heard 
quite enough to justify the character given of them by a late. 
writer, and inserted below*. 

We were up the next morning at sun-rise, and found that our 
han was in the neighbourhood of a village inhabited by Turks 
only, called Tourbali. ‘The stable in which we slept, is built 


* <¢ If they meet on the road a passenger whom they think in easy circum- 
stances, they ask alms of him in honour of Ali, son-in-law of Mahomet; if he 
refuses, they cut his throat, or butcher him with a little axe which they carry 
at their girdles. Ils violent les femmes qu’ils trouvent 4 l’écart, et se livrent 
entreux aux excés les plus monstrueux.”—Notice sur la cour du Grand Seig- 
neur, &c. par T. E. Beauvoisins, Paris, 1809. 
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partly on the broken columns mentioned by Chandler*. The 
land round the village was all enclosed, but at a distance, to the 
north and east, seemed wild and marshy, and was enveloped, 
until the sun was fairly risen, ina thick white fog. ‘To the south, 
and close to the village, was a range of low hills, running east and 
west, and covered with wild olive and turpentine trees. I consider 
them to be a part of the ancient Gallesus, now called Aleman 
by the Turks. Leaving Tourbali, we directed our steps to the 
east, towards a lake of no great extent. ‘The path was paved in 
some places, and leading near plane trees, under which, here and 
there, were a few Turkish tomb-stones. Arriving at the head of the 
small lake, we turned south-south-east, and travelled by the side 
of it, under the hills to the right, for an hour and a half. The 
lake was reedy, and flocks of wild-fowl, by our rustling through 
the bushes near the banks, were startled from the sedge, and 
sailed into the middle of the water. ‘The path was in places very 
narrow, and we were now and then stopped in our progress by a 
camel browsing amongst the shrubs at the side of the road. Bes 
yond the lake we crossed a shrubby plain, called by Tournefort 
the Plain 'I'cherpicui, enclosed on all sides by mountains. ~ 

Near the southern entrance of the plain we passed by a large col-. 
lection of sepulchral stones, carved as usual into the form of ‘Turkish 
turbans, under some trees. ‘Vhis was the spot called Cabagea, 
near which some vestiges of Metropolis, the city of Ionia, nearly 
half way between Smyrna and “phesus, were discovered by Wheler,. 
and seen afterwards by Chishullt. We afterwards ascended low 


* Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xxxii. p. 109, sec. edit. London, 1776. 

+ Wheler, a Journey through the Lesser Assia, book iii. p. 25, edit. London, 
1682; and Chishull’s Diary in Chandler, ‘cap, xxxiie p. 1, 2d edit. Lone 
don, 1776. 
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hills, over a rough stony path, for an hour, and then riding for 
a short time in a kind of pass along a dry water-course, came to 
a forest of low thickets and brushwood ; passing through which, 
we arrived by twelve oclock at a fountain and a solitary coffee- 
shed, with a green before the door. Here we stopped half an 
hour, for the refreshment of the horses, the surgees, and our Ja- 
-nissary Suliman. ‘T'racing Chandler’s route, 1 find this spot to 
be the one to which he alludes as near the ‘Turkish village on the 
mountain side, called Osebanar. 

Leaving the coffee-shed, we turned a little to the east. An 
extensive marsh was on our right, as far as we could see; the 
heads of camels were seen peeping above the tall reeds. We came 
‘to where a few black tents were dispersed in different parts of the 
plain; and on the brow of a low stony hill on our left, belonging 
to the 'Turcomans, a wandering tribe, who have no other habita- 
tion, but change their abode whenever it becomes expedient to 
drive their cattle to fresh pastures. ‘Their similarity to the ancient 
Scythian shepherds has been recognised by travellers*, but their 
character is not so harmless as that of the Nomades; for the 
‘T'urcomans of Anatolia have been decried as being greater thieves 
than the Curds of higher Asia, masmuch as the latter sleep dur- 
ing the night, but the former rob both by day and by night+-. 
They are not, however, all equally dangerous, although it is ge- 
nerally acknowledged, that those amongst them who do not 


* Chandler, cap. xxxii. p. 110. 

+ Passé Tocat on n’entend plus parler de Curdes; mais bien de Turcmans, 
c’est a dire d’une autre espece de voleurs encore plus dangereux, en ce que les 
Curdes dorment la nuit, et que les Turcmans volent jour et nuit,—Tournefort, 
letter xxi. p. 439, edit. Paris, 1717. 
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plunder by violence, support themselves partly by private theft. 
Those whom we saw were black-looking half-naked wretches. A 
few goats, sheep, and small cattle, together with some camels 
-and two or three lean horses, were feeding near their tents. 

A little farther we crossed, perhaps for a mile, a stone cause- 
way over the marsh, which was in places entirely under water. 
Before us to the south-south-east, we sawa castle on an eminence 
under the hills. ‘This was the castle of Aiasaluk, one of the sup- 
posed sites of Ephesus; we had now and then a view of the 
Cayster winding through the plain to the east and south of the 
-marsh.—The route to Aiasaluk seems to have taken former tra- 
vellers by a different way from that which we followed. A little 
distance beyond the coffee-hut, near Osebanar, there was a road 
-more to the north, which must. be that described. by Wheler, 
-Yournefort, and Chandler; for they did not cross the marsh, but 
going to the head of the plain, passed the Cayster over a bridge 
above Aiasaluk, which is now in ruins. Our path was that which 
leads directly to Scala Nuova, the ancient Neapolis, belonging 
first to the Ephesians, and afterwards to the Samians*. After 
crossing the causeway, we turned to the west, instead of direct- 
sng our course to Aiasaluk, and continued for more than a mile 
over a sandy flat by the side of a shallow reedy lake. . We ar- 
rived at the banks of the Cayster, called by the Turks, Kutchuk 
Meinder, the Little Meander, and crossed it ona raft of a tri- 
angular form, with sides a foot high, which was ferried over by a 
rope slung across the stream.—The Cayster is in this place about 
the size of the Cam near Cambridge, but more rapid, as its waters. _ 


ype * Strab. lib. xiv. 641, edit. Xyland. 
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are raised by a fisherman’s weir: in its course, however, down the 
plain from the north-east, it winds with a stream not less sluggish 
than that of the English river. It empties itself into the sea a 
little more than a mile below the ferry to the west. 

After passing the river, we turned again eastward towards the 
castle on the hill, and crossing some marshy land, and a small 
stream running from the south into the Cayster, which I take to 
be the Cenchrius of Pausanias and Strabo*, arrived in an hour 
(by three o’clock) at Atasaluk. We did not notice the vestiges 
of Ephesus, which, since our passing the ferry, had been under 
the hills on our right. 

At Atasaluk we put up our beds in a most miserable han, but 
we partook of some cold provisions which we had brought with 
us, ona stone seat by the side of a fountain, in an open green op- 
posite to a mosck shaded with high cypresses.. During our repast 
a young Turk, after washing his feet and hands at the fountain, 
got on the wall surrounding the mosck, and there, on a flat stone 
apparently designed for the purpose, went through his prayers 
most devoutly, totally inattentive to our appearance and opera- 
tions, although we were within two paces of him. 

The whole evening, and part of the next morning, were spent 
in rambling about the ruins at Aiasaluk, and those under the hills 
to the west. We passed but a bad night in the coffee-hut. Only 
two other travellers, besides ourselves and our attendants, slept 


* Tournefort puts that river in the hills above Aiasaluk, but Pausanias 
(lib. vii. p. 406) says the Cenchrius runs through the Ephesian territory; and 
Strabo (lib. xiv. p. 639) lays it down on the coast near Ephesus, a little dis- 
iance from the sea, flowing through the Ortygian grove under Mount Solimis- 
sus, where Latona was delivered of Diana and Apollo. 
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in the room, but some Turks of the village continued loitering 
there, smoking and drinking coffee, until a late hour. Our wooden 
bedsteads and our bed-clothes were the principal objects of their 
curiosity; but when we went to bed, they watched the progress 
of our undressing with a smile of astonishment; and seeing us 
divest ourselves of one article after another, looked as if they 
waited until we should strip off our skins, for they continued 
staring to the last, even after we were in bed, and then burst 
intoa laugh. It is probable, that no former travellers had ever 
gone regularly to bed in the Frank fashion at Alasaluk; and as 
for the Turks of the place, even the Aga himself can have but 
one change of garments, and when once habited, is dressed for 
half a year. 

The morning had hardly dawned when we were awakened, and 
found the same ‘Turks taking their dish of coffee, and smoking, 
at our bed-sides, waiting, although with nothing rude or uncivil 
in their manner, to witness our rising from, as they had_ before 
done our going to, our beds.—It may not appear worth mention~ 
iug, that I observed in this house the customers’ debts scored up. 
on a board over my bed, as in our own pot-houses; and that, on 
inquiring, they told me, that in this, as well as in other similar 
places in Asiatic ‘Turkey, a cup of coffee costs one para; that the 
attendant never receives any thing; that nothing but coffee is 
sold; and that consequently each person brings his own pipe and 
tobacco. 

Aisaluk, or Aiasaluk, until the time of Chandler, was consi< 
dered to stand upon the site of Ephesus; but that traveller has, 
with his usual learning and perspicuity, decided that the remains 
at this place must be referred to a comparatively modern town, 
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established, perhaps, by the Mahometan potentate Mantakhia, 
who conquered Ephesus and all Caria in the year 1313. The 
name of the town, by a derivation at first sight fanciful, but most 
probably correct, has been deduced from the circumstance of a 
famous church of St. John the Theologian having once stood 
near the spot *.—Aiasaluk is now a miserable village, and a scene of 
complete desolation. It is situated in a tangly flat, overrun with 
low shrubs and enclosed by a semicircular theatre of hills, from 
the middle of which projects a narrow tongue of high rocky land, 
which Tournefort mistook for Mount Pion, and which is perversely 
still so called by the compiler of M. de Choiseul’s Voyage Pitto- 
-resque. On the northern extremity of this ridge, where it rises into 
a circular mount, are the ruins of the castle. In the front (the north). 
of the castle, is the head of the large marshy plain through which 
the Cayster flows from a dell between the opposite range of Galle- 
sus. The flat to the east of the castle-hill, is about a quarter ofa 
mile in breadth, and bounded by a rocky mountain, the ancient 
Pactyas, which, taking a sweep to the north, and joining Gallesus, 
closes up the eastern extremity of the great plain. From Mount 
Pactyas to the castle-hill are the remains of a considerableaqueduct: 
the piers are high and square, chiefly composed of marbles, many 
of which contain inscriptions placed sideways and upside down, and 
showing that the structure has been formed from ruins of ancient 
buildings: Chandler calls them pedestals. ‘Their inscriptions, as far 
as the eye can reach them, have all been repeatedly copied. ‘The 


* The original words Agios-Theologos, being pronounced shortly, and the - 
@> as usual in Asia Minor, changed into an 2, become Agio-Sologos, or Ayio- 
Sologos, thence Aiosolog, and, through two or three unimportant changes, 
Aiasaluk.—Tournefort, letter xxii. tom. ii. p. 514. 
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arches are of brick-work. From Pactyas there is a chain of 
thirty-two piers; a long interval ensues, and then one is seen 
standing by itself; after a second gap, there are seventeen others, 
extending to the foot of the castle-hill. 

The entrance to the outwork of the ruined castle, to which it 
is somewhat difficult to ascend amongst heaps of shattered stones 
and rubbish, is through an arch, supported by two side walls or 
buttresses of marble, long distinguished by the name of the Gate 
of Persecution. ‘lhe famous reliefs copied by Tournefort, and by 
Dr. Chandler’s associate, Mr. Pars, are still seen over the arch; 
but cracked in half, and otherwise so loosened from their bases, 
as to threaten a speedy fall. It is to be lamented, that this fine 
piece of sculpture has not been secured in the cabinet of some 
European antiquary. ‘There might be some difficulty in convey- 
ing the fragments from the spot; the least of the pieces is five 
feet long, and two feet and a half high; the second is ten feet long,. 
and three feet and a half high; and the third somewhat less in 
height, and four feet long*. The smaller marble represents boys 
in a vineyard, the two others seem to relate to one subject, which 
was first thought to be the persecution of the Christians, and then 
the revenge of Achilles on the body of Hector, but has, bya 
late author, been called the bringing the corpse of Patroclus to 
Achilles. If that be the case, very little ceremony is observed 
towards either the living or the dead hero, for a soldier is drag- 
ging Patroclus on the ground by the left leg. The part of the 
castle which is of the most ancient construction, appears to be 


* See Tournefort, letter xxii. tom. ii. p. 514. 
+ Constant, Ancient and Modern, p. 295, London, 1797, 
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that to the south, and near this gate. Between this outwork and 
the castle itself, the hill is choked up in parts with large masses 
of brick and stone. The castle, with its walls and low towers 
of a barbarous construction, is in many parts in ruins, and now 
entirely deserted.: The sides of the hill are steep and rough, and 
scattered with fragments of marble and carved stones. 

Under the western side of the castle-hill is the mosck, which 
has usually gone by the name of the church of St. John*, and 
which, although nearly entire when Wheler travelled, and called 
by Pococke a stately building, partakes now of the general decay 
and wretchedness of Aiasaluk. The part of the building to the 
west, which is raised on a flight of steps, is of marble, but the pieces 
composing it are of a size too small to be of any ancient date. On 
this side there are several casements, with latticed window-frames 
of wood, and Saracenic mouldings, which give this front the appear~ 
ance of a modern mansion in decay: the side next to the hill is of 
stone. ‘The mosck is composed of two buildings. ‘There is an 
uncovered court on the north side, the three walls of which have 
each a door-way entered by a flight of three steps. ‘This is over- 
run with weeds, and contains also a few wild shrubs shooting from 
the broken walls, and from a dry fountain in the middle of the 
area. A minaret, which has been built over the west door, is now 
in ruins, and a stork has built her nest init. In this court there 
are some broken columns, the remains, says Chandler, of a por- 


* Tournefort speaks decisively as to its being the church of St. John, although 
perhaps not that church which Justinian built at Ephesus. Wheler has the 
same notion, (p. 256, book iii.), but Pococke says, ‘* the large mosck of 
St. John at the village is falsely stated to have been a church,” (Observ. on 
Asia Minor, book i. p. 52), and Chandler seems to acquiesce in this opinion, 
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tico. ‘The other portion of the structure is the body of the 
mosck, which is vaulted on five arches (the middle one being the 
largest), supported by stately columns. Three of these are of 
polished granite, two of which have stone capitals rudely carved in 
the worst style of modern Greek architecture: the third has a 
marble capital of the composite order. This last is twelve feet 
eleven inches in compass*. 

- The interior of the mosck is divided into three compartments, 
the middle one of which contains the kibleh (the recess directed 
towards Mecca), and is covered in with two small cupolas, that 
immediately over the kibleh being the least of the two. The two 
other compartments are unroofed, and are overgrown with weeds. 
On the west side of the altar-place is a sort of elevated pulpit for 
the Imaum, or reader, to which the ascent is by a long flight of 
marble steps. ‘The mosck is now no longer used. 'The marble of 
which itis partly composed is either of a creamy white, or streaked 
with veins of rose colour, and must have been brought from the 
ruins of Ephesus. 

Besides this building, there are several other ruined moscks at 
Aiasaluk, the minarets of which at a distance may easily be taken 
for the naked columns of some Grecian temple. 

There is no monument of undoubted antiquity at this: village, 
except a marble sarcophagus, very large and thick, serving for 
a water-trough, with a bas-relief on one side of it, now not dis- 


* Wheler, p. 52, &c. 

+ Of this sarcophagus Chandler says, “ some figures, holding Roman ensigns, 
have been carved upon it; and, as we learn from the inscri ption, it once con- 
tained the body of a captain of a trireme, named the Griffin, together with his~- 
wife.”"=Cap. xxxiii. p. 113,. Travels in Asia Minor. 
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tinguishable, and the high marble mouth of a well at the open 
spot near the fountain where we dined.—The desolate walls of 
the mosck of St. John, and the whole scene at Aiasaluk, can- 
not but suggest a train of melancholy reflections. The decay 
of three religions is there presented at one view to the eye of 
the traveller! The marble spoils of the Grecian temple adorn 
the mouldering edifice, once, perhaps, dedicated to the service 
of Christ, over which the tower of the Mussulman, the emblem 
of another triumphant worship, is itself seen to totter, and sink 
into the surrounding ruins. 

The site of EX:phesus itself is to be sought for in the way from 
Aiasaluk, a little to the south-west, to a square tower of white 
marble which stands on a ridge (probably the hill Solmissus*), 
projecting northwards from the chain of Corissus, the southern. 
boundary of the plain of the Cayster. This tower, commonly 
called the Prison of St. Paul, is about two miles and a halt from. 
the castle of Aiasaluk: from the point on which it stands, the 
city-wall built by Lysimachus may be traced along the side of 
Corissus towards Mount Pion. For about half a mile from the 
village the route 1s over a flat, interspersed with thickets of tama-. 
risk, agnus castus, and other shrubs; it then arrives at a low 
round hill, which extends to the north-east from the high range 
of Corissus. The principal part-of the ruins is on the side of 
this hill, and in a flat recess between the west side of it and the 
high mountains. ‘The hill is Prion or Pion*, and was once also 
called Lepre Acte, the name by which it is distinguished in Po- 
cocke. On the slope of it, to the north-west, is a fragment of 
wall-of common stone, and near it, but standing by itself, a large 


* Strab. lib. xiv. p. 639. 
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arch of white marble, built, like the aqueduct at Aiasaluk, from 
ancient ruins: flat stones, like those of a pavement, occur farther 
to the south, in a sweep of the hill between the first remains and 
the eminence which is a little more to the south, and on which 
there are several bases and broken shafts of columns. On the 
side of the hill, more towards Corissus, are two arches and other 
vestiges of a theatre. To the south, also on the side of Mount 
Prion*, and over a narrow valley which separates it from Corissus, 
are pieces of walls and many broken shafts of columns; and fur- 
ther round the hill, to the east and towards Aiasaluk, are the 
remains of a large circular wall and two arches, constructed 
with stones of an immense size. The reader of Chandler will find 
these remains on and round Mount Prion, described as belong- 
ing to a stadium, a theatre, a portico, an odéum, and a gymna- 
sium. ‘The theatre, although robbed of its marble seats, discovers 
its site by the usual excavation in the hill. The other remains are 
not so distinctly marked: forty years may have occasioned some 
new decay amongst the ruins+-. 


* Aitollitur monte Pione.—Plin. lib. v. cap. xxix. 

+ Former travellers were not so decisive. Wheler speaks of the ruins without 
assigning names to all of them; Tournefort, besides the remains of Aiasaluk, 
only particularizes the arch on Mount Prion, with the inscription, 


ACCENSO 
RENSI. ET. ASLA. 


(which is on a block certainly taken from another structure). Pococke, who 
thought Aiasaluk included in the site of Ephesus, is more particular than the 
former, but neither so minute nor clear in his detail as Chandler. To collect 
every thing from ancient authorities, and insert every observation from local 


knowledge, would only be doing what has been done so well by that accurate 
traveller. 
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In the flat recess to the west and south-west of Mount Prion, 
which has been computed by Pococke at half a mile long, and a 
quarter of a mile broad, are masses of brick-work, partly fallen 
and partly standing. ‘These are fragments of walls and arches; 
they have evidently been coated with marble, from the frequent 
holes which still remain to show how the facing was affixed. In 
the same quarter are many broken shafts of columns; four of 
which (three of red and one of grey granite), amongst the rubbish 
under the largest mass of ruins, are fifteen feet long and of an 
enormous circumference*. | 

A whole heap of pillars and other fragments-, lie in a flat spot 
near the foot of Corissus. In several parts of the plain, and 
under the structures by the granite pillars, are small brick arches, 
on which, from the nature of the soil, it was necessary to raise all 
the buildings at Ephesus, especially those nearest to the river. 
To the west and north-west, between the Cayster and the ruins, 
is a morass extending nearly to the sea-shore, from which a small 
stream runs into the river; and to the south and west of this mo- 
rass, isa lake, the higher Selinusia: the lower and larger Selinusia 
is that which we passed on the other side of the Cayster. The 
present morass near the ruins is, with probability, thought to 
have been once the city-port, which the Cayster has filled with 
slime, and gained from the sea. 

That one of the wonders of the world might not be supposed 


* Pococke, p. 52. 

+ The diameter of the shafts of these pillars is four feet six inches, the length 
thirty-nine feet two inches; they were each of one stone; belonging, perhaps, 
to a temple in antis of the Corinthian order; raised by Augustus Cesar to the 
God Julius. —Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor, p. 122. 
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to. have entirely disappeared, the subterranean arches before men- 
tioned, as well as the brick structure above the granite pillars, 
have been considered a portion of the Temple of Diana. ‘Lhe 
pulars, indeed, appear to have belonged to the same building as 
those which are in the mosck at Aiasaluk, and which, although 
not similar to those of green jasper in Santa Sophia at Constanti- 
nople, the ascertained remains of the great temple, are generally 
conceived to be the spoils of the Artemisium*. But such evi- 
dence is by no means decisive. ‘The columns may have belonged 
to any other building, and the site of the great temple was with- 
out the city at the head of the port.—A Sybilline oracle-} fore- 
told, that the earth would tremble and open, and that this glo- 
rious edifice would fall headlong into the abyss ; and present ap-= 


* Procopius, wept xticuarwy Toverw. has mentioned the fact of Justinian’s 
removing the columns of the Temple of Diana from Ephesus to support the — 
dome of Santa Sophia at Constantinople. He only relates the rebuilding of the 
church of St. Johnat Ephesus by that Emperor, upon a magnificent scale, witha 
out stating from whence the materials were obtained; and, indeed, the site of the 
mosck at Aiasaluk, does not answer to that of St. John’s church, alluded to by 
Procopius. The same may be said of the place where the ruins now lie near 
the marsh, although a late traveller has hinted, it may be the spot where the 
church was built. Xopov rived wpd tav “Egeciov moriws cuveBaivev tives, ov ynros 
Pov, oudt duvardy apervars naparody, fs Tig weipwro, AAAM TRAMPOY TERA TPA BAWS, 
Me Te A. (Teps xriopatwy Toucriv. Aoyog weumros, p. 4G, edit. Vind. 1607.) 
Aiasaluk, although on a rough barren spot, could not have been said to. be zpa 
rns woAews =1t was rather above than before, or-in front of, the city; and the 
neighbourhood of the marsh could not be called cxAnpox and tpaxuy. 


T Apréusdos cnuos Egicou wnywptves seco 
~ X 
Xaounrs rob cervomoros woe nkeroes aig coe Oztvie. 


Tlonviis. x, T. Aa—Syb. Orac. lib. v. 
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pearances might justify the belief that it was swept from the face 
of the earth by some overwhelming catastrophe. It is easier 
to conceive that such an event, although unnoticed, did take place, 
than that a marble temple, four hundred and twenty feet long 
and two hundred and twenty feet broad, the columns of which (one 
hundred and twenty-seven in number) were sixty feet high*, should 
have left no other vestige than two fragments of wall, some brick 


* Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvi. cap. xiv. The manner in which the archi- 
tect transferred the immense architraves to their proper position in the building, 
is mentioned in this chapter of Pliny, and confirms a hint before offered, re- 
specting the mechanical powers of the ancients. ‘* Id consecutus est ille pero- 
nibus harena plenis, molli pulvino super capita columnarum exaggerato, paula- 
tim exinaniens ab imo, ut sensim totum in cubili sideret,” p. 642, edit. Paris, 
1532. There is some difficulty in reconciling Strabo’s account of the temple 
with that of Pliny, although (as Tournefort has observed) both authors doubt- 
less alluded to the same building. Ctesiphon, or Chersiphron, was the architect 
of the temple burnt by Herostratus, but Cheiromocrates of the second Artemi- 
sium. Iparog poev xepoi ppv HEX ATENTOUNTEVy it’ GAAS eroings éCw, are the 
words of the geographer, and the @Ados seems to allude to Cheiromocrates; yet 
Pliny talks evidently of the work of Ctesiphon. It is probable, that the first 
temple was not altogether destroyed, and that, as the original design was fol- 
lowed in the second structure, the naturalist speaks of the first architect, 
although he describes the fabric as it appeared in his time.—The image 
which dropped down from heaven in the time of the Amazons, was either 

changed for a new one, or was repaired. Some declared it to be ebony, others 
cedar. Mutianus, Consul in 75, A. D. pronounced it to be vine, moistened 
with nard.—It was a small many-breasted figure, hermoean in the lower extre- 
mities, or, with the legs and feet not cut out and separated, but rather traced 
on a single block, in the manner of the Egyptian statues. It was supported, 
in a shrine of gold, upon a block of beech or elm, by two iron rods, which were 
useful props to the old original image, but were preserved as appendages to the 
new one. The reader may consult “ Constantinople, Ancient and Modern,” foc 
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subterranean arches, and four granite pillars*. It is probable, that 
Christian zeal accelerated the devastations of time; and that the 
Ephesians, in order to prevent the punishment denounced against 
the seven churches of Asia, may have been eager to demolish 
this monument of their glory and their shame. ‘The cedar roofs, 
the cypress doors, the vine: stair-case, the sculptured column of 
Scopas, the altar adorned by Praxiteles, the paintings of Parrha- 
sius and Apelles-+-, and the ebony image of the goddess, may have 
fallen before the. enemies of Pagan idolatry; and the piety of the 
priests may have been more injurious to Diana than the rapacity 
of Nero and the Gothst: but neither the cupidity nor the auda- 
“city of the reformers, against whom the sophist Libanius, an eye- 


authorities on this subject (sect. xiii. p. 213). Chandler (cap..xxxix. Asia Mi- 
nor} has collected, and arranged in a narrative, every thing relative tothe temple. 
How much Diana was venerated in early times, may be seen by the story from 
‘Herodotus, told in A®lian (lib. iii. cap. xxvi. [eps Wsvdapou te Tupave, edit. 


Kubnii, p. 219) of the stratagem practised by Pindarus, tyrant of Ephesus, 
to save the city, when besieged by Croesus. 


* As little can some fragments of rude masonry on the side of the Cayster, 
near the ferry, be thought to belong to the great temple; nor will the spot 
near the ruins, supposed by Pococke and Chandler to be those of the Gymna- 
sium, at all correspond with its site. 


+ He was paid for his “ Alexander with a thunderbolt”—thirty talents of 
gold, above 38,7502. 


t Nero, the gteat plunderer of temples, robbed that of Diana; and the 
Goths carricd a great booty from Ephesus in the year 262, the period of their 
third naval expedition. Mr. Gibbon (Decline and Fall, Ato; vol. i. p. 323) de- 


tracts from the magnificen ce of the temple, by saying, that it was only two-thirds 
the.measure of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
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witness of their progress, so forcibly exclaims*, could have de- 
stroyed, although they might deface, the vast fabric of the Arte- 


mesium itself. 
Every memorial of the worship of Diana has been obliterated 


with her temple, but the miracles of Christianity are still shown on 
the spot which was sanctified by the presence of the Apostles and 
of the mother of Jesus. It is an article of belief, that after the 
death of our Saviour, St. John and the Holy Virgin retired to 
Ephesus; and that the former undertook the care of the infant 
church, after St. Timothy, the first Bishop, had suffered martyr- 
dom in the reign, of Domitian. “An artificial. cut in the mountains 
of Gallesus}, seen-on the higher road to Aiasaluk, is pointed out 
as performed by the sword of St. Paul, as the watch-tower on 
the hill is called his prison. A grotto sunk in Mount Prion, is 
the cave of the Seven Sleepers: a belief in whose long repose is 
enjoined. by the eighteenth chapter of the Koran, and whose 
change from their right to their left sides, was seen in a waking 
vision. by our Edward the Confessor, and proved by three Eng- 
lishmen, a soldier, a priest, and a monk, who travelled to Ephesus 
in the year 1050¢.. - 


* ‘O: JE wal remtvn ual vews uTipaTe auTay twomouvro, tite warm doy spas 
explpavres ra tn, Edpwv n cx upev rors veds HmAncav. Of dE ad aivdoerdrepos, xb 
uaTEACTES, OiKlas Ouncav Tw exsidey Aitwv memommutvas. Liban. Aoyos stinos, 
edit. Morel]. Paris, 1606, p. 941. 

+ Horriblement taillées 4 plomb.—Tournefort. 4 
_ The story is told by William of Malmesbury (lib. ii. de gestis Reg. 
Anglor. cap. xili.) He says that the King burst into a loud laugh when the 
vision was first manifested to him. Those who are not of the Greek church, 
may Jangh as much at the King, or at least the historian, as his Majesty did‘at 
the restlessness of the Sleepers. See Hakluyt, vol. ii. p- 7, edit. 1599.—mn. 
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At present, one Greek, the baker of the village, at Aiasaluk, 
and three or four fishermen who live in sheds near the ferry 
and on the banks of the river, are the only Christians to be 
found in the vicinity of Ephesus; and there is nota single habita- 
tion, not even a shepherd’s hut, on the actual site of that 
splendid city*. A village of three hundred houses, called Ker~ 


the Koran the Seven Sleepers are called ‘“‘ Ashab. Kahaf, or Kehef—The Com- 
panions of the Cavern.” They had a dog with them, which became rational, 
and was translated to heaven, to keep company with Balaam’s ass, and that on 
which our Saviour rode: hence the Oriental proverb, applied to a covetous 
man—‘* He has not a bone to throw at the dog of the Seven Sleepers.”’ The 
Greeks say, that the Seven Sleepers were valets-de-chambre of the Emperor 
Decius.—D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orient. article Ashab. Kahaf. 


* Ephesus was taken by the Mahometans in the reign of Alexius Commenus, 
and recovered by Jolin Ducas, who defeated Tangripermes and Maraces, their 
leaders. In 1306 it was pillaged by Roger de Flor, and taken in 1308 by 
Sultan Saysan, who massacred the greatest part of the inhabitants at Ty- 
rizcum: Mantakhia, a Turk, conquered it, together with all Caria, in 1313; 
Homur, or Amir, son of Atin before-mentioned, succeeded Mantakhia: Tae 
merlane encamped with all his tributary princes in the plain of the Cayster, 
and sacked the city, in 1402. From that period, if not before, Aiasaluk is the 
Ephesus of history. Cineis expelled Homur; but his brother, also by name 
Homur, returning with Mantakhia II. Prince of Caria, and six thousand 
men, besieged Carasupasi, father of Cincis, in the citadel, which, after a long 
siege, was surrendered, and Carasupasi made prisoner, and confined in the 
castle of Mamalus, on the borders of Caria. He contrived, however, to make 
his escape to his son, and Cineis returned with an army, and drove Homux into 
the castle. These two princes were reconciled by the marriage of the daugh- 
ters of Cineis with Homur; and after the death of the latter, the son of Cara 
supasi became the Sultan of Smyrna and Caria. Sultan Solyman the First 
marched from Brusa against him with a large army, encamping at Mesaulion, 
six leagues from his enemy. Cineis having collected his allies, the Princes of 
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keyah, four miles to the east of Aiasaluk, contains the principal 
portion of the few Greeks inhabiting the southern part of the 
once populous Ionia. ‘The plain of the Cayster, where it is not 
too marshy to bear a crop, is cultivated with cotton and tobacco 
plants, with sesamus and a little barley. ‘The husbandmen are 
the peasants of Aiasaluk. I saw one of them, as we returned 
from Ephesus, ploughing on horseback, and contriving to direct 
the progress of the share through a light soil by a short rope. 
This, according to a saying common in some of our northern 
counties, is one of the lazy child’s three wishes, and is. perfectly 
congenial to the idle listless temper of the ‘lurks. 

We were only one day on the road returning from Ephesus to 
Smyrna, but we travelled on that occasion for thirteen hours, and 
did not arrive at the Consul-General’s until eleven o'clock at 
night. It was our wish, that our Dragoman and servants should 
proceed at the usual rate with the baggage, whilst we and our 
Janissary rode om quickly, in order to reach Smyrna at an early 
hour; but Suliman could not be persuaded to participate in our 
mpatience, he would not quit his smoking place (for he had a 
pipe in his mouth during nearly the whole journey) but replied 
to all our applications both to him and his. horse, by shaking his 
head, and smiling, and mamtained his point with a good humoured 


Cotyxium and Iconium, prepared to. meet him; but. suspecting treachery in his. 
friends, and having commanded his brother to. keep the citadel until he should 
appear, rode off by night to the camp of Solyman, who, early the next day, 
marching through the passes of Gallesus, crossed: the bridge over the Cayster, 
and entered Aiasaluk without opposition, the confederate Princes retreating 
across a ford. The Ottoman Sultans have since that.time been in possession of 
the modern Ephesus. 
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pertinacity and inoffensive disobedience, only to be met with, I 
suppose, in a Turkish retainer. Not having slept ten minutes for 
the last two nights, I determined, after we had crossed the ferry, 
to ride on, and repose myself a short time, if possible, at the 
hut near Osenabar, previous to the arrival of our lazy-pacing 
caravan. Accordingly I gallopped forward alone, but had rea- 
son to repent of my scheme, for I soon missed my way, and 
not being able to find the stone causeway crossing the marsh 
towards Gallesus, wandered about in the muddy plain, sometimes 
stopped by the winding stream of the Cayster, and at others 
embarrassed by the overflowings of the lake. I contrived with 
some difficulty to find my way back to the ferry, and asked a 
Greek peasant (one of a party who were coming from the fishing 
huts on the river) to accompany me on my way across the marsh. 
Tbe man consented, but said, that he must send back for his 
gun, without which he could not go into the mountains. I showed 
him my pistols, and said that they would be sufficient defence. 
To this he replied, ‘ Yes, for you and I to go into the hills; but 
not for me, when you have joined your party, and I am coming 
back alone.’—Not caring to wait for his gun, I resolved to 
make another trial by myself, and by good fortune hitting upon 
the causeway, crossed over to the mountain, where I again lost 
my way, but being put right by some goat-herds, proceeded at a 
brisk pace on my journey. A mile from Osenabar I met Suliman, 
riding slowly and smoking as before. He had been sent to look 
for me; and on my coming up, stopped, turned his horse, and 
suffered me to gallop forwards, without accompanying me, to the 
coffee-hut, where my party were expecting me, and where we were 
now obliged to wait for our unconquerable Janissary. 
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Departure from Smyrna—The Coast of Asia—Cape Baba— 
 Yughlan Bornou—The Vale of Nezra-Keui—Liman-Tepe— 
Cape of Troas—Vale of Ghicle—Stamboul Douk—Koum 
Bornou—Landin Tenedos—The Port—The Town—The Castle 
—The Wine—Importance of the Island—Visit to the Ruins 
of Alexandria Troas—Granite Cannon-Balls—Dilapidation 
of Troas—The Sepulchre called Sarcophagus—The Baths— 
Effects of the late Earthquake—Site of the Town—Hot Baths 
of Lidgah Hammam—Port of Troas—Country near Troas— 
Conjectures of Travellers. | | 


THE Captain of H. M.S. the Salsette, a frigate of 
thirty-six guns, which was ordered to Constantinople for the pur- 
pose of conveying his Excellency Mr. Adair, from that city, 
having been so good as to offer us a passage, we embarked on the 
11th of April, and sailed out of the harbour of Smyrna with a 
fine breeze from the south. ~ By nine in the evening we were op- 
posite to Cara Bornou, and spoke the Pylades returning from a 
cruise. We had a fair wind during the night, and at half past six 
the next morning were off the north end of Lesbos, a long low crag, 
scarcely distinguishable from the main-land, and inclosing, as it 
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were, the deep gulf of Adramyttium. ‘This island, which for- 
merly took its name from its capital city, has experienced the 
same fate in modern times, and is now called, from its principal 
town, Mytelene. .‘The point which we passed, was anciently the 
Sigrian promontory, and still retains the name of Sigri. Having 
a strong southerly wind, we were soon opposite to the little town 
of Baba*, in a nook of the cape of that name, formerly the pro- 
montory Lectum. 

From this point, the coast to the north began to assume a less 
barren appearance: the capes were lower, and intersected by 
pleasant vallies stretching down to the shore. We next passed 
Yughlan Bornou, the headland north of Baba, and saw that from 
that extremity the shores fall back to the eastward. The island 
of 'l'enedos then was seen before us, at a little distance to the 
north-west. We observed, that beyond the cape the country 
had lost all those wild features of mountain scenery, which had 
distinguished it lower down to the south; and that the shore was 
no longer a line of abrupt precipices, but rose with a gentle ascent, 
ending in a spacious plain of cultivated lands. A small river 
running near a hamlet called Nezra-Keui, was seen winding 
through the sands into the sea. The prospect more inland was 
termimated by a horizon of white mist, the accompaniment of a 
south wind at this period of the year, which not only prevented 
us from seeing the vast range of Mount Ida in the back ground, 
but precluded the view of the ruins of Alexandria 'Troas, at other 
times distinctly seen from this position at sea. Indeed the coun- 


* Tl-y-a un petit village Turc, ou Von fabrique d’excellens sabres et cous 
teaux.—Reidesel, Voyage au Levant, p. 289, edit. Paris, 1802. 
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try seems to be frequently covered with exhalations; for a late 
traveller observes, that during a month’s residence at Mytelene, 
the landscape from the mountains down to Adramyttium was ob- 
scured with a dense and gloomy atmosphere*, A mount called 
Liman-Tepe, the tirst of the many tumuli observed by the navi- 
gator on these coasts, was visible at a little distance from the 
shore. We coasted by another low cape with a house on it, where 
the country seemed covered for some distance inland with low 
woods, and by half past twelve came into the channel between 
Tenedos and the Phrygian shores, which were in this part quite 
flat and naked. 

‘The country inland presented the view of another plain, culti- 
vated and intersected with low inclosures, and watered by a small 
stream, which is lost in some salt-marshes near the shore. It is 
denominated by modern topographers the plain of Ghicle, and 
the river, in the maps, 1s the Sudlu-su. A low cape, Koum Bor- 
nou, terminated the land prospect to the north, and a very large 
barrow, Stamboul Douk, was visible in the distance on the coast. 

We anchored not far from the principal port in the island, and 
in the afternoon went on shore in the Captain’s boat. The mouth 
of the harbour is narrow, and is here contracted by a loose stone 
pier, raised on the foundation of the ancient mole or break-water, 
which projects from the south side of the entrance. A round 
fort is seen on the rocks above the pier. The port itself is a small 
basin, of an uneven circular figure, scooped out of the foot of 
the hills, which, with the intervention of a strip of flat muddy 
beach, reach to the edge of the water. ‘There is another smaller 
harbour, frequented by fishing-boats, directly at the opposite, the 


* Topography of Troy, p. 19. 
4R 2 
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western, side of the island. Strabo * mentions the two harbours. 


There seems no reason why Virgil should call so sheltered a port 
as that of ‘l’enedos, 


‘¢ tantum sinus, et statio male fida carinis+:” 


he could hardly have alluded to the channel or road between the 
island and the main. 

The port was full of small craft, which, in their voyage down 
the Archipelago, had put in to wait for a change of wind; and 
a crowd of 'T'urks belonging to these vessels, were lounging about 
on the shore at our landing: but the town itself was in ruins, or 
rather, there were no habitations, except two or three deal houses 
fitted up as shops, and a few miserable mud huts; for the former 
place had been burnt to the ground by a Russian squadron in 
1807.—The first objects which struck us were four great guns 
lying on the pier, marked with the broad arrow ; they had lately 
been weighed up from the wreck of the Ajax, which was unfor- 
tunately burnt and lost upon the rocks to the north of the port, 
during our short war with the ‘Turks. 

The principal Turk gave us coffee in one of the shops, Baan 
ing to a wretched-looking Greek who called himself English Con- 
sul, and he paid our nation the merited compliment of observing, 
‘* When the English came here in war-time, they only asked us 
for a cup of water; but the Muscovites, they burnt our town, 
and took every thing from us, as you see,” 

An old castle on the north side of the harbour, the former 
fortress of the island, seemed in a very dilapidated state, but had 
perhaps suffered no other injury than from time and neglect ; far 


* Aiwivas dvd, lib. xiii. p. 604. + JEn, lib. ii. 
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there was no appearance of its having been battered, except by 
a few cannon-balls which lay in the court-yard. The building 
shows the importance formerly attached to the possession of the 
island: although commanded from the heights immediately above» 
it seems to have been constructed with some pains, being sur- 
rounded with a deep moat and strong castellated outwork, de- 
fended with towers at the angles. What it was in the days of its 
strength, may be seen by a plate in Tournefort. It is probable, 
that most of the stones composing it were taken from the ruins of 
ancient buildings; perhaps. from those of the large. magazine* 
erected by Justinian, to preserve the corn, when detained by the 
continued contrary winds in its passage fron Alexandria to Con- 
stantinople. The Sultan Othman seized the place in the year - 
1302, and made it the rendezvous of the fleet with which he 
afterwards subdued many islands of the Archipelago, and he 
may have begun the modern fortifications; but the castle was, it 
is most likely, completed or built anew by the Venetians, who 
made themselves masters of the place in 1656, subsequently to 
the battle of the Dardanelles, but surrendered it after a four days 
siege, in the following year, to the ‘Lurks. 

‘The size of ‘T'enedos has been differently stated by different 
writers. Sandys-, following Strabo, makes‘it only ten miles in 
circumference; but, according to Tournetort, it is at least elgh- 
teen: I should think it more extensive. Its breadth is about six 
miles. It appeared to us from the sea to. be rocky and barren, 
but when we walked to the top.of a considerable eminence above 


HK Lirwyae ewirexyne aro Tw TavTs oroAw amopoprigactas Dvceparws exovra. (ITeps. 
Kricwarwy Toverw. Aoyoo Meurros, p. 46, edit. Vind. 1607), 
t A Relation of a Journey, &c. edit. London, 1627, lib. i. p. 19.. 
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the town, we saw that it presented a pleasing variety of hill and 
dale, well cultivated, although scarcely sheltered by a single tree. 
The highest hill, called the Peak of 'I'enedos, is seen at some dis- 
tance from all the positions, both at land and sea, to the north. 
We put up several pairs of partridges, and we were told that these 
birds abound in such quantities in the island, that the Frank gen- 
tlemen of Constantinople sometimes pay a visit to the place for the 
sake of the sport. Rabbits are found in great numbers on the sides 
of the hills. Herds of goats, and of small black cattle, were feeding 
in the pastures: the whole island looked green, either with the 
grass-lands, the corn-fields, or with the vineyards (trained on the 
ground) whose produce is deservedly celebrated throughout the 
Levant. ‘I'he 'Tenedos wine, when new, is of a deep red, and in 
flavour not unlike strong Burgundy. After being kept for some 
time, which, contrary to common practice in ‘Turkey, it fre- 
quently.is, even for a period of more than a dozen years, it be- 
comes of alight yellow, and is then highly prized. The quan- 
tity grown in a good year is more than two thousand five hundred 
hogsheads, and its average price is five paras an oke. Liquids 
are sold by weight in ‘Turkey; and an oke is equivalent to about a 
pound and three quarters English. Although we meet with no 
such encomiums on the wine of 'l'enedos as were lavished on that 
of Chios, yet its qualities were appreciated by the ancients, if we 
may judge by the vine-slip and bunch of grapes lying under 
the double or Amazonian hatchet which is seen on the reverse 


of the coins of that island*. It was celebrated for the beauty of 
its women.and of its earthen-ware. 


* See a Catalogue of Coins of the Grecian Commonwealths, chiefly out of 
Golizius, in Walker on Coins and Medals, p. 43, London, 1692, A good plate 
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‘enedos partook of the fame attached to every thing connected 
with the Trojan war, and has to this day preserved its name, in 
order, asit were, to identify the alledged site of that ancient event. 
Italian and other Frank navigators have in this, as in many in- 
stances, by their ignorance of the language, exaggerated the 
corruption of the ancient names; for the island is TENEDO, and 
not Deneruo, according to the modern Greeks, notwithstanding 
that they pronounce the A softly, and call it T'enedtho. It has 
retained, however, nothing except its name; for no remnant of 
its ancient capital, A4olica, nor of the Temple of Apollo Smin- 
theus, for which it was once celebrated, and which was plundered 
by Verres, is now to be seen. 

The large granite sarcophagus, with the peliintibn ATTIKQ 
KAI KAAYAIA SEKOYNAA* .. . referring to. the father of the 
Atticus Herodes, so often before mentioned, was not shown to 
me; indeed, visiting the place accidentally, I had not informed 
myself of its existence, and not having looked for it, I cannot say 
that it is not to be found. 

‘Tenedos has always derived an importance from its situation + : 


of this coin is given, from one in the Emperor of Austria’s collection, in Riga’s 
map for the Rornaic Anacharsis, published at Vienva in 1797; anda dissertation 
on the Tevedsos weAexdo may be seen in Tournefort (p. 393, tom. i.) who has 
extracted the principal fable from Pausanias ((O dt seAsnds Mepsxavre, Phoc. 
p. 6354.) 

* See Chandler’s Inscriptiones Antique, p. 4. 

+Tenedos is fifty miles from Mytelene, about five from the opposite Asiatic 
coast, and twelye an! a half from the mouth of the Dardanelles, although in 
De La Mottraye’s Travels, vol. i. fol. it is made twenty miles. In the latter . 
periods of the empire, it was in the bands of pirates, until taken by Othman... 
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as its possessor may at any time blockade the Straits, and com- 
mand the northern gulfs of the Archipelago. ‘There were for- 
merly six hundred ‘Turkish families, and half as many Greek,. on 
the island, although there were, besides the capital, only two 
or three hamlets. It is probable, that it will soon recover 
from its last great calamity; for, as it is the station of the 
vessels detained by the winds, both going to and returning from 
the Dardanelles, it will always support a considerable popula- 
tion. 
The morning after our coming to an anchor off ‘Tenedos, a 
large party of us left the ship in two boats, to visit the ruins of 
Alexandria Troas. We sailed over to the coast not immediately 
Opposite to our station, but lower down to the south, a distance 
between,six and seven miles, and landed in an open port, where 
there was a small vessel at anchor. We saw the road from the 
Dardanelles, running along the coast close to the shore, and a 
string of loaded camels, on their way to the south, were resting 
themselves on the sands. Several large cannon-balls, of granite, 
were lying scattered about on the sides of the path. The ruins 
of Alexandria have supplied the fortresses of the Dardanelles 
with balls, ever since the time of the famous Gazi Hassan Pasha, 
who having a chiflik, or country-house, at Erkissi-Keui, a village 
in the Troad, was well acquainted with a vast fund of materials 
to be found in his neighbourhood, and completed the destruction 
of many columns, some fragments of which, as yet not consumed, 
are now seen in different parts of this coast. IfI mistake not, 
stone was used for this purpose previously to iron, or at least pro- 
miscuously with that metal, on the first invention of cannons, not 
only by the ‘Turks, but the nations of Christendom. 
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If our countrymen were not, by experience, unfortunately too 
well acquainted with the dimensions of these balls, I might hesi- 
tate to state, that the weight of those which are made for the 
largest guns is between seven aud eight hundred pounds*. It is not, 
however, to be supposed, that the remains of this city have been 
applied merely to purposes of destruction, or that the Turks were 
the first who commenced the dilapidation of Alexandria: several 
edifices in Constantinople owed their ornaments, if not their 
structure, to the ruins of a city, the treasures of which lay so 
convenient for transportation, and which, as it was exposed to 
the ravages of the pirates who infested the seas during the latter 
ages of the Greek empire, was probably deserted at an early pe- 
riod, and left without an inhabitant to protect its palaces and 
baths of marble, its spacious theatres and stately porticoes. In- 
deed, it is likely that the rapine was begun at the foundation of 
Constantinople, and that it contributed, with Rome, Sicily, An- 
tioch, and Athens, to the splendour of a capital adorned by the de- 
nudation of almost every other city—“ pene omnium urbium riudi- 
tate+-.” A vast quantity of materials were carried off at once, by 
command of the Grand Signor, at the earlier part of the last cen- 
tury}. «At present, the Turks and Greeks of the country sel- 
dom point at a fragment of granite, or porphyry, an inscribed 
marble, or carved pillar, inserted in the walls of the moscks and 
churches in the neighbouring villages, without informing you, 
that it was brought from Eski-Stambol, the name given to a col- 


* Two of them may be seen over the gate of the entrance to Sir J. T. Ducks 
worth’s house, near Plymouth. 

+ Decline and Fall, vol. ii. 4to. p. 14. 

t Pococke, p. 110, vol. ii. Descrip. of the East. 
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lection of huts amongst the ruins of '[roas. ‘The traveller there- 
fore must not expect to find all those remains of antiquity which 
are noted by early travellers, and of which plans and written de- 
tails have been given by Pococke and others. 

We had with us a guide from Tenedos, but as we had landed 
on the coast too much to the north, and he was acquainted only 
with the usual route, we rambled some time through the woods | 
of vallonea, or low ilex, with which this country 1s covered, be- 
fore we arrived at the ruins. We struck down to the south, at 
first, near the shore, towards the point of land with a house upon 
it, which we had seen the day before, and then turned up into 
the country, by the advice of a peasant whom we found working 
in a small vineyard im the middle of the woods.—As we were 
pushing through a tangly path, something which I had taken for 
the root ofa tree, slid along by my feet mto the bushes. Der- 
yish, our Albanian, who saw me jump back, and had ebserved the 
cause of my surprise, hallooed out, a serpent ($¢3:) and fired his 
gun, * which he would ne’er forsake,” after the animal at a ven- 
ture, but of course without effect. Our guide told me, that there 
were many much larger in the country (although this, to me, had 
appeared of an unusual magnitude) and that in the hotter summer 
months they might be very frequently seen basking in the woods, 
and on the sands near the sea. ‘The thermometer was at seventy 
on the day ofour excursion. 

‘The first vestiges of antiquity which we saw, were two large 
granite sarcophagi: one of them was in the bushes, and the other 
by the side of a hedge, surrounding a plot which had been 
cleared, and turned into a vineyard. ‘The pains taken to-exca- 
vate these blocks of granite, which are of one ‘piece, and were 
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covered also by a single slab, must have been considerable, and 
it is probable, that none but persons of some distinction were 
buried in such sepulchres. They were, indeed, rather family- 
vaults than single tombs, as might be conjectured by their size, 
and as we learn from their inscriptions, which seem also to hint, 
that they were receptacles either for corpses, or the bones of the 
dead; for the fine was incurred by putting into them NEKPON, H. 
O2TEA,—a dead body, or bones, of any one except the owners. 
The name itself is sufficient proof that bodies were buried whole in 
these exposed vaults*. A little beyond the sarcophagi, we found 
two or three fragments of granite pillars, more massy than any 
we had yet seen. One of them, inaccurately measured with a 
handkerchief, was no less than twenty-five in length, and at least 
five feet in diameter. 

We soon came to a flat inclosure (still in the woods, as are all 
the ruins of 'Troas) where there were two poor-looking huts, and 
some goats feeding on a tangly green, half overrun with briars. 
Getting over the inclosure, which was formed in part of granite 
pillars, we saw arches, half subterraneous, of brick-work, the foun- 
dation probably of some large buildmg. Almost immediately at 
the back (the east) of this spot, are those magnificent remains, 


* It does not appear that the name Sarcophagus, however, was in use 
amongst the Greeks; the word in the inscription at Pasha-Chiflik, or Erkissi- 
Keui, (a village we visited in the Troad) of which there is a copy given in 
‘¢ Constantinople, Ancient and Modern,” p. 331, is Soras—THN XOPON. J] 
presume, that all that can be said on the subject of these sepulchres, has been 
said in Dr. Clarke’s Dissertation on the Tomb of Alexander, which I never Reve 
had the good fortune to see—xAéos otov axovome, 
Atticus has also the NEKPON, H. OZTEA. 


As 2 


The inscription of Julias 
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culled by early travellers the Palace of Priam, and, as Pococke 
mentions, by the peasants ‘* Baluke Serai”——the Palace of Honey; 
possibly from the appearance of many of the masses, the stones 
of which are studded with petrifactions of cockle-shells, looking 
like the white cavities of a honeycomb. Mr. Bryant, however,- 
approves of Pococke’s suggestion, that the denomination may be 
derived from Baal, the Eastern name of Apollo. ‘The last opt- 
nion of Mr. Le Chevalier, that these ruins are the remains of 
the public baths, is confirmed by the earthen pipes still visible on 
the cornices of the building, and also, as that traveller has ob- 
served, by the aqueduct of Atticus Herodes, of which there are 
remains crossing the valley to the north-east of the ruins, and 
which these Balneze may have been intended to terminate. ‘Those 
who are acquainted with the public buildings of the ancients, are 
aware that the word “ bath,” in our acceptation of the term, 
gives but a very inadequate notion of those spacious and splendid 
edifices so called by the ancients, and designed not merely for 
the purposes of ablution, but as places of instruction and exer- 
cise. —The earthquake of the last winter had thrown down large 
portions of the remains, and the whole interior of the edifice was 
choked up with fragments of wall and vast pieces of fallen marbles. 

Entering through a gap, and leaping from one mass of fallen 
fragments to another, we found ourselves in the midst of an 
ample ruin, inclosed on two sides: to the north and east by stu- 
pendous walls raised on arches, and blocked up on the south by a 
line of irregular fragments of stone-work, some standing, some 
lying in heaps on the ground, ‘The fallen blocks were of an 
enormous size, and showed that no cement had been used in the 
construction of an edifice which was thought ‘sufficiently stable 
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from the weight of its massy materials. In the middle of the 
femains, and fronting the west, were three lofty portals or open 
arches; the principal feature in the ruins, and that part of them, 
as I suppose, which 1s seen afar off at sea. Pedestals of mon- 
strous columns, and broken steps, were lying amongst the frag- 
ments below. A strip of marble cornice, highly finished, was 
visible in the front and side, and projecting from the spring, of 
the middle arch. | 
Our guide told us, that in this quarter the earthquake had 
been most destructive; and, indeed, on comparing the descrip- 
tion of former travellers with what we saw, I am ata loss to find 
several portions of the stately ruins which have been mentioned 
by those who preceded us, and must suppose that time and vio- 
lence have, within the last twenty years, produced a very mate- 
rial change in their appearance. No common observer would, I 
«believe, recognize Pococke’s plan in the present appearance of 
his Gymnasium; an artist, however, would find but little diffi- 
culty in restoring the building, as the ground-plan is descernible, 
and enough of it yet stands to enable him to form a judgment of 
the entire structure. ‘The angle at the north-east of the inclosure 
is preserved. ‘I'he north side presents a view of twelve open arches, 
for the most part unbroken, and the eastern front has twelve 
closed arches in the substructure of the wall, which, together 
with an open space in the middle of them, probably occupied by 
an arcade of entrance, was, it should seem, the whole length of 
the building. 

From the baths, the distance from the sea has been computed 
three miles; itis probably not much more than two. To the 
west and south-west, the ground falls ina gentle declivity down 
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to the shore, covered with low woods, and partially interspersed 
with spots of cultivated ground. On this slope the ancient city 
was built. To the east of the ruins there is a deep valley, sepa- 
rating the site of Troas from the roots of Ida, and widening as 
it approaches the shore, beyond the village of Neshrah-Keui, 
into a spacious plain. ‘Through this valley flows a small river, 
which we had seen from the frigate, and which rises in the hills 
near a village called Bairam-Keui. On the slope of the emi- 
nence, eastward from the ruins, are the hot-baths of Lidgah 
Hammam. ‘The spring, at a short distance from its source, 
falls into two stone basins, one of which is covered in under 
a casupolo, or hut of boughs, and appropriated to the women. 
Overflowing the basins, the stream, called Aiyah-su, trickles 
through a pebbly channel into the river in the valley. An 
English gentleman, who preceded us in our tour, and whom 
we saw at Smyrna, informed me, that his thermometer had’ 
risen to one hundred and forty of Fahrenheit’s scale, at the head 
of the spring. The people of the country resort to Lidgah 
Hammam for the cure of elephantiasis and other cases of 
leprosy. Hot springs abound on the western side of Molia; an 
author has remarked, that the steam arising from them casts a 
mist over the whole country at the bottom of the Adramyttian 
Gulf. 

To the north of Troas is a wide flat valley, or rather plain, 
with a marsh, through which runs the rivulet Sudlu-su. 

Part of the walls of Alexandria are to be met within the woods 
to the west and north of the Great Baths, and can be traced, 
although with some difficulty, nearly to the shore. They have 
been computed to be a mile in length from east to west, and as 
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much from north to south*; but they must be considerably more 
extensive, especially in the latter direction. The remains of the 
theatre are to the south, below the Baths, in the side of the hill 
fronting the sea, with the view of Tenedos, Lemnos, and ithe 
whole expanse of the A‘gean. 

We did not return to the shore by the path which we had taken 
to arrive at the ruins, but went towards the point of land to the 
south, desiring, by a message, the boatmen to row down the 
coast, and wait our arrival. Wecame to the ancient port of 
Troas, a small circular basin, half choked up and stagnate, com- 
municating with an outer harbour or bay, also very shallow, by 
a narrow canal. ‘The hollow sides of the hill, down to the basin, 
were covered with brambles and brushwood, and.in parts with 
crumbled rubbish; and near the water were many small granite 
pillars, about the size of sepulchral stele, which, it bas been 
thought, were used to make fast the vessels by ropes to the shore}. 
Yet from the secure position of this basin, one might think it had 
been hike that harbourin the Odyssey, 


- 
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Walking a little way higher up than the port, we came toa 
narrow flat valley, looking like a dry canal, or an artificial exca- 


* Pococke, p. 110, book ii. Description of the East. 

+ The Greeks, besides wiicuara called these ropes wevpuioia, -croydsc, 
and droyia; hence Té dmoyiia Avododas, in the Hermotimus of Lucian. The 
Latins gave them the name of ora. Vixdum omnes conscenderunt cum alii 
resolyunt oras, alii anchoram vellunt.—Liv. Hist. dec. iii. lib. ii. See Car. 
Stephan. Libell. dere Navaliex Bay.fil, Vigili..excerpt. Ludg. 1537. 
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vation, which may have once been joined to the harbour, and 
have served as a dock for the construction or careening of ships. 
In this direction travellers have met with the site of the Stadium, 
which, however, escaped our observation. Above the valley to 
the west, was a considerable fragment of the city-wall!, and a large 
pillar of granite broken in half.—Some of our party wandering in 
the woods in this spot, were assailed by the dogs of two goat- 
herds, whose charge must stand in need of very powerful protec- 
tion, as they were guarded by seven of these fierce animals. 

In the villages near ‘l'roas, ancient remains have been disco- 
vered wherever the country has been explored, which it has been 
only partially. Chemali, three or four miles to the north, has 
several fragments of marble and granite, witha few inscriptions. 
It was supposed by Chandler to be the Colon of the ancients ; 
but that town was, most probably, nearer to the shore exactly 
opposite to ‘T'enedos*. Perhaps, as a late traveller has conjec- 
tured-}-, the eminence on which this town was situated, and which 
gave it the name of “* The Hills,” was the large mount now 
thought to be artificial, and called Liman-Tepe. 

Of the country at the bottom and the north side of the Adra- 
myttian Gulf, anciently called Cilicia, and divided, according to 
the Homeric geography, between 'Thebe and Lyrnessus, we 
have very little actual knowledge. ‘This is the assertion of D’An- 
villef, which was repeated many years afterwards, and with 


* "Ry 7 yn 7 Tpwads as xoAwvas xara vnoor KEbAEVOE Aévuogpuv.—Pausan. Phoc. 
p- 634. 

+ Topog. of Troy, p. 19. 

{} Géographie Ancienne, abrégée, Paris, 1768, tom. ii. p. 19; Dissertation 
concerning the War of Troy, 2d edit. London, 1799, p. 144. 
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justice, by Mr. Bryant; yet Edremit, and (if the maps are not 
conjectural) Antandro and Asso, indicate the site of the towns, 
the ancient names of which they so very nearly preserve. 

Pliny, who proceeds from the south-eastern point of the Troad, 
begins with Hamaxitus, mentions Cebrenia next, and then comes to 
Troas itself, called Antigonia, and afterwards Alexandria *. Hence, 
and especially from his expression “‘ ipsaque Troas,” it seems that 
this city, which was indeed inferior to none of its name, ex~- 
cept the Egyptian Alexandria, was the capital of the province, 
and that it acquired the appellation before attached to the whole 
district. ‘The citizens were by distinction Troadenses, as appears 
by their medals, and by inscriptions discovered on the spot; and 
that the city was called T'roas without any adjunct, is seen by 
its being expressly so designated in ancient authors-+-. It was 
not, therefore, very surprising, that this Troas should be sup- 
posed by the common people of the country, and by those 
who had not looked narrowly into the ancient geographers, to 
have some connexion with the city of Homer. Meletius asserts, 
that in his time it was yet called Troapat, as it is by the 


* Troadis primus locus Amaxitus, dein Cebrenia; ipsaque T'roas, Antigo- 
nia dicta, nunc Alexandria, colonia Ro.—Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vy. cap. xxx. 

+ The votive tablet to Drusus Cesar, in the vestibule of the Public Library 
at Cambridge, contains the words, con. AvG. TROADENS; and the coin of the 
city, with the Silenus on the reverse, has also the legend cot. AvG. TROAD. 
The rr.a. on the exergue of the medal of Trajan found by Chandler (Travels 
in Asia Minor, cap. x.) must be a part of the same word, and not, I should 
think, of Troas, as he has supposed. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, chap. xx., verse 5 and 6, and in the Second 
Epistle to Timothy, chap. iv. verse 13, the town is called distincily Troas. 

+ Kaasiras opos axon Tpwada, xaivre tov Tépuwy Eoyl-drop7éAr——Melet. 
Geog. Venice, p. 455, article Bpuyia. 
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Greeks at this day. This general persuasion made Belon take 
the ruins of Eski-Stamboul for the remains of the city of Priam, 
and conceive, that the river in the vale of Nesrah-Keui, was the 
actual Xanthus of the poet. The little stream of Lidgah Ham- 
mam may have supplied him with a Simois. That this mistake 
(ifa mistake it is) was not made by every one who saw the coun- 
try, may, however, be proved, by the account of a Voyage in 
the Levant, written by an Englishman, so far back as the year 
1595; who says, that he came down the Straits, “* and so by the 
Sigean promontory, now called Cape Janissary, at the mouth of 
Hellespont upon Asia side, where 'lroy stood, where are yet 
ruins of olde walles to be sceene, with two hils rising in a pira- 
midall forme, not unlikely to be the tombs of Achilles and Ajax.” 
Adding, “ from thence we sailed along, having Tenedos and Lem- 
nos on the right hand, and the ‘Trojan fields on the left *.” | 

Sandys also, who began his journey in 1610, objected particu- 
larly to Belon’s account, and asserts, that “‘2n all likelihood” he 
had mistaken the site of ancient ‘Troy}. At the same time, 
however, it is a little difficult to understand the whole of his nar- 
rative, taken together, as it relates to 'Troas; for his phrase is 
somewhat at variance with his meaning, and would almost make 
us suppose that he had adopted the very notion of Belon’s which 
he appeared at first willing to controvert. 

Lhe error into which Sandys certainly fell, was mistaking the 
remains at T’iski-Stamboul for those of Iium—the [hum of Lysi- 
machus. Pococke, who followed the text of Strabo, knew that 


* This is. from the journal of one Richard Wrag, who accompanied Ed- 
ward Barion, Ambassador from Queen Elizabeth to the Porte.— Hakluyt, 2d vol. 
p. 308, edit. London, 1599. 

+t A Relation of a Journey, &c. lib. i. p. 22, edit. London, 1627. 
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what he had said of the site of Ilium would not apply to Eski- 
Stamboul; but Mr. Wood has been accused of that inaccuracy, 
and of confounding two towns which were sixteen miles apart*: 
yet I believe he will not be found speaking so decisively, as to 
make it clear that he committed that considerable mistake}. 

It seems to me a much more unaccountable error, to confound 
Troas with Ilium than with Troy; for Strabo, to mention no other 
authority, when he described Hium, described a town which was in 
a flourishing condition in his day, and so particularized its site, as 
to identify it with a spot not much more than a mile from the 
shore of the Hellespont; but he spoke of Troy as of a city of 
which net a vestige was left, and the site of which, as it had ever 
been a subject of dispute, he was able to fix where he pleased, but 
without depriving succeeding writers of the same freedom of con- 
jecture. In fact, we see that a late celebrated authority has sent 
us to look for the city of Priam, even more to the south than Alex- 


* Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. xi. Ato. p.8. 


+ I recollect nothing upon which the charge is grounded, except that, after 
saying that the present town is not the Troy of Homer, he adds, “ that was 
higher up.” Now Strabo having placed the site of Troy above the new Nium, 
it must seem that the traveller supposed the ruins of Eski-Stamboul to be those 
of that second town. He asserts, in the same place, that the situation of the 
Scamander is likewise changed; and that the hot spring is below the source, 
and does not communicate with the river, the fountains of which are in the 
mountains, where no town could have stood,” (Essay on the Original Genius of 
Homer, p. 329.) But the Scamander of Mr. Wood flows so many miles to the 
north-east of Eski-Stamboul, that he could not well allude to the baths of 
Lidgah Hammam, when he talks of the hot spring of the river. It is true, 
that a map made, as Chandler supposed, by a Frenchman, in 1726, and be- 
longing to Mr. Wood, did seem to admit the supposition, that. Troas was cither 
Troy or Ilium. 
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andria, between Lectum and Antandros*. Mr. Bryant founded his 
argument not a little on the position of Tenedos, which he con- 
ceived should be in front of Troy; and had he seen that the island 
is placed too low im the maps, and that beyond Lectum to the 
south the coast is rocky and precipitous, he might have altered 
his opinion: but it is not at all improbable, that he would have 
fixed upon the plain of Ghicle, just to the north of 'Troas, as, 
the country in which (if in any) the poet meant to lay the scene 
of his liad. He would not, indeed have found the Sudlu rivu- 
let so large as the Scamander of the Iliad; but with his general 
“scepticism on the subject, he might not have been disturbed 
by such a dissimilarity, especially as he would have seen some 
other requisite points of resemblance to the Trojan plain of Ho- 
mer, not to that of Strabo, which it would be in vain to look 


for near the Sigean promontory, and in the plain watered by the 
Mendere-su. 


* See from page 183 to page 148, of Mr. Bryant’s Dissertation concerning 
the War of Troy. 
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Frigate anchors off Sigéum—The Troad of Strabo—Ihum—its 
History—Not Troy—Nor on the site of it—No Vestiges of 
Troy ever seen— Modern Travellers—No pretended Discovery 
of the Site until the time of Le Chevalter—Description of the 
Coast from Stamboul-Douk to Cape Janissary—Yeni-Keuww— 
Beshik-Tepe—Elles-Bournou— Mouth of the Dardanelles— 
Ancient Geography of the Coast—Amnis Navigabilis of Pliny 
—Sigean Promontory—Giaur-Keww—Sigean Marbles—Si- 
géum—Eléus—Elles Baba-Tepe—The Protesiléum—Koum- : 
Kale—Mouth of the Mendere River—The Thymbrek River 
—In-Tepe Gheulu—Valley of Thymbrek-Dere—Marshes of 
the Plain—Rivulet of Bournabashi—Udjek-Tepe— Bournaba- 
shi—Course of the Mendere—Callifathi Village and Brook— 
Banks of the Mendere. 


EARLY on the morning of the 14th of April, the 
frigate got under weigh, and going on deck, we found ourselves 
at anchor, not, as before, in the channel of 'Tenedos, but at a 
little more thana mile and a half from Cape Janissary, where we 
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found H.M.S. the Bustard, brig of war, and an English transport 
laden with gunpowder for the Turks, which had been there several 
days waiting for a firman to pass the castles of the Dardanelles. 
No ship of war belonging to any foreign power, is now allowed to 
enter the straits, without such an imperial order directed to the 
Pashas of the several forts commanding the passage; and we were 
detained in expectation of receiving this permission until the 1st 
of May. Such was the jealous caution of the Porte, that it would 
not allow two British ships of war to proceed at the same time to 
Constantinople; and the Bustard having resigned her charge to 
the Salsette, departed on the 18th for Malta. Whilst the frigate 
was at this anchorage, and during nearly another subsequent fort- 
night, I had an opportunity of surveying the whole of that plain 
which for 3000 years has attracted the attention of the civilized 
world, and which the ingenuity of our own age has illustrated by 
discoveries so singular, that whether fanciful or not, they must in- 
crease the interest of visiting these celebrated regions. For some 
find it most agreeably congenial with all their early prepossessions, 
to credit the conjectures of those who recognize on this spot every 
vestige of the poetic landscape; whilst others experience not a little 
satisfaction in detecting the futility of former schemes, and in fur- 
nishing themselves with arguments in favour either of more pro- 
bable arrangements, or of a general scepticism respecting the whole 
Homeric topography. 

We may expect to find the account given by Strabo of this | 
part of Asia, equaliy correct with the other descriptions of 
that invaluable writer; and we may at least hope to see his 
plain of ‘Troy, with the Simois and Scamander, the stations of 
Achilles and Ajax, the harbour of the Greeks, and many of those 
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celebrated objects which, on whatever foundation, were identified in 
very early ages with the scenes of the Iliad. If the country bor- 
dering on these famous straits does not correspond with the de> 
scriptions of the poet, it may be found, perhaps, to agree with 
those of the geographer; and with this resemblance a prudent 
traveller should, according to my humble judgment, be content, 
without attempting to find those evident vestiges of the Trojan 
war, which all the investigation of the ancients was:so utterly unable 
to discover, that the words of the poet himself were quoted to 
prove that some of them, as the rampart of the Grecks, had per- 
haps never existed, and that others, amongst which was reckoned 
Troy itself, had been destroyed by the event to which they owed 
their celebrity. : 
Plutarch imforms us, that Alexander the Great performed sa-. 
erifices at Tlium*; and Arrian adds, that he carried away from 
the place some arms which were said to have been used in the 
Trojan war, and ordered them to be borne before him in. his 
battles. But this Ilium, which, from a village with a single — 
temple, was converted by his order into a considerable town, is 
proved by the many arguments adduced in the treatise on the 
Troad, contained in the thirteenth book of Strabo, to have not 


* "AvaBas dt es IAsov, tSuce rH AQnve.—In vit. Alex. p. 674, Op. Om. 
edit. Paris, 1624. 

Tt °Averadévra J: és "IAsov ry Te "ASnvy Sioa: tn “TAscdiy or tiv mavomAlay tay 
AUT dvadteivar io Tov vadv, xab xaDEAEIY aYTl ToUTHS Tov Lepaov tive OrAwy ers &x 
712 Tpwine eoys cutoueva® Kat Aéyeo ors os Vraomora! Mepov wpo eure eo Tas 
paxas.——Arriani, de Expedit. Alex. lib. i. cap. li. p. 25, edit. Gronov. 1714 


It will be observed, that the annalist uses fthroughout, the phrase ‘‘ it is ree 
ported.” 
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been the Ilium of Homer, although the vanity of its inhabitants 
induced them, long previously to the Macedonian invasion, to 
call it by that name, and to show their Acropolis to Xerxes as 
the Pergamus of Priam*. ; 

It is related of the new city, that the old site not being chosen 
on account of Agamemnon’s supposed imprecation, the Astypa- 
leans, who inhabited Rheetéum, built a little town, called in the 
Augustan age Polisma, in a marshy spot, which was soon de- 
serted. Ilium was then founded by the Lydians, but did not 
arrive at any prosperity until a long time afterwards; when Ly- 
simachus, to fulfila promise made by Alexander, took it under 
his protection, and surrounded it with a wall of forty stadia in 
circumference. When, however, the Romans came into Asia, it 
was more like a village than a town, and at the passage of the 
Gauls from Europe, it had no walls. It afterwards recovered 
itself, was created a free city by the Romans when they made 
peace with Antiochus}, and stood an eleven days siege. against 
the Questor Fimbria, the murderer of Valerius Flaccus, by 
whom it was razed to the ground f. 

Sylla having destroyed Fimbria, favoured Ilium, as also did 


Julius Cesar in a more especial manner, and it’s immunity from 


* Es 7o Tpidpou Migyapov avian Yutoov tywv SexoaSeu—Herod. Hist. 
lib. vii. cap 43. 

+ Liv. Hist. lib. xxxviii.; Casaub. Comm. et Castig. p. 294, edit. Xyland. 

$ Caius Fimbria . .. . urbem Ilion que se potestati Syllaz reservabat, expug- 
navit ac delevit.—Liv. epit. in lib. Ixxxiii. Appian, who gives a detailed ac- 
count of the cruelties of Fimbria, adds, that this calamity happened CICL 
years after the taking of Ilium by Agamemon.—Vide Casaub. Com. et Castig. 
in Strab. lib. xiii. p. 294, edit. Xyland. 
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tribute was afterwards confirmed by the Emperors Claudius* and 
Nero+-. 

The love of proving an ite Re ancestry, common to the 
two great nations of antiquity, made the Romans wish to believe 
the Ili¢ans the actual descendants of the true Trojans, and to 
call their town, as they generally did, by the name of Troy, 
which was one of its Homeric appellations, but was obsolete with 


the Phrygian Greeks. 
A proof of this persuasion may be adduced from the story told 


of Tiberius, who, to reproach the Lli¢ans for their late condo- 
lence for the death of Drusus, informed them, that he also sym- 
pathized with them for the loss of Hector§. But the well-known 
lines of Lucan, inform us with what success Julius Cesar searched 
for the vestiges of the ‘Trojan wall||; and that the verses of the 


* ¢ Tliensibus quasi Romani generis auctoribus tributa in perpetuum remi- 
sit.’—Suet. in vit. Tib. Claud. Ces. p. 543, edit. qt. Schildii. 

+ “ Impetrat ut Ilienses omni publico munere solverentur.”’—Tacit. areal 
lib. xii. cap. 58, p. 88, edit. Glasg. 1753. ‘* Circensibus ludis 'Trojam con- 
stantissime favorabiliterque ludit.”—Sueton. in vit. Neron. Claud. Cxs. 
cap. 7, p. 578, edit. qu. sup. 

t Dissertation concerning the war of Troy, edit. 2, p. 39; see also the com- 
mentary on verse 817, Perieg. Dionys., in which the Latins are censured for 
calling Hium Troy, p. 285, edit. Lond. 1679. Itscems strange that Mr. Bry- 
ant should be the first to remark, that the Tom of Homer is sometimes the city 
as well as the district.—Dissert. Append. p. 132, 2d edit. To prevent the 
necessity of adding an epithet to Ilium Immune, I shall distinguish the Ho- 
meric city by the name of Troy. 

§ Snet. in vit. Tib. cap, 52, p. 388. The reader may recollect how happily 
this story it introduced in oneof Dr. Swift’s letters to Mr. Pope. 

| Mr. Le Chevalier, in alluding to the lines of Lucan, with a singular dis- 
ingenuity, and confidence in the ignorance of bis readers, only quoted the first 
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poet were founded on fact, is fully proved by the testimony of 
Strabo, and the decisive evidence of the author, to whose assist- 
ance he had recourse in describing the Hellespontine Phrygia. 

We do not know that Strabo had not himself been in the 
Troad, but we are sure that no person could speak more to the 
purpose than Demetrius, who was a native of Scepsis, a town 
not far from Ilium, and who wrote thirty books on sixty lines of 
Homer’s ‘Trojan Catalogue. From this authority we know, that 
not a vestige was left of the ancient city*. 

Neither Julius Cesar, nor Demetrius, nor Strabo, had any 
doubt of the former existence of the city of Priam; and the orator 
Lycurgus, quoted by the latter author, at the same time that he 
declared the total desolation, and as it were death of Troy, to be 
known to all the world, spoke of its destruction as of a fact equally 
notorious}. ‘These authorities therefore are to be acknowledged as 


a a a Eee 


three lines of the description, beginning “ Sigzasque petit famz mirator are- 
nas,’ as the five following verses were fatal to his hypothesis. ‘The author of 
the Topography of Troy, is much fairer in his notice of the passage, if he does 
notice it when he attributes the prevailing error respecting the non-existence of 
any Trojan remains, to the ‘* etiam periere ruine” of Virgil. 


> \ \ y 4 ~ ‘ 
* "Ovdiy dt byyvos coCer as TNS oop obas TOAEWS —Strab. lib. xili. p- 195 
e “ e 
‘These words, and the general tenour of the whole argument, may be quoted as 
decisive against those places, where the words % radasm, or dpyaiov UTIC Ade, 


are introduced to signify either Troy, or the supposed site of it, at the P 


agus 
Jiiensium. 


+ See Casaubon, Comm. in Strab. lib. xiii. p. 601. Tay Tpolav tle 2x dxxnoey 
Hed BEyiorn yeyevnivn tov TOTE TOAEWY, HAL TaoNS imapeaca THs Asias, ws. ara e 
Ure Tay EAAmvov xareoxcon, aro Tov cave comnrés goriv. Strabo relates, that 
'Chucydides speaks of Troy being taken by the Athenians; but on referring to 
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complete evidence against the remains*of Troy having ever been 
recognized by any credible witnesses amongst the ancients, and 
are to be received with none of that distrust with which we may 
hear the arguments of those who have in our times been arrayed, 
to prove that such a place as 'T'roy did never exist, and that con- 
sequently the ‘l'rojan war was a mere fiction of poetry. The geo- 
graphy of the ‘l'road cannot be affected by any decisions on this 
latter question, nor by those disquisitions which have lately in- 
creased our doubts on all points relative to Homer, and have 
made us uncertain not only of the productions and the name, but 
even ot the actual existence, of the poet. 

The learned world may decide that the Odyssey and the Tliad 
were not productions of the same person or period; and Mr. 
Heyne, annulling the labour and dissolving the union of Pistratus, 
may disperse the two epics into their primitive rhapsodies. It is 
enough for the traveller to be aware, that not only not a vestige of 
Troy was ever seen, but that no ancient author ever pretended to 
have ascertained with precision its actual site. It may be observed, 
that in the forgeries of Dictys Cretensis* and Dares Phry- 


the historian, we see that he does not mention Troy, but only, t& é 77 naréspeo 


wodicware—the towns in the interior, or on the main-land, lib. iii. Sce Ca- 
saubon’s note to p. 600 of Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 226, edit. Xyland. 

* In Dictys Cretensis the Scamander is mentioned only once (p. 99, edit. 
Amstlea, 1730), the Simois not at all; the river (‘* flumen, p. 88, and fiu- 
vius, p. 99”) is noticed but twice; Ilium is once named, p. 108; the tomb 
of Achilles once, p. 109; Sigéum once, p. 132; and the tomb of Ajax, on 
the Rheetéum promontory, also once, p. 187. The author says of Troy, 
*¢ urbs incendiis complanata”—“ the city was burnt to the ground,” p. 134; 
but he makes Antenor, and Adneas and Antenor, inhabit it afterwards. He 
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gius*, no attempt is made at local description, and that this would 
hardly have been the case if the site of the Phrygian capital, and 
consequently the exact scene of the memorable events which they 
recorded, had been universally known to the Greeks of the age 
of Constantine. | 

The uncertainty respecting ‘Troy must necessarily have increased 
rather than diminished by the progress of time, and I do not 
find that any judicious person amongst the early travellers, ever 
thought of discovering the vestiges or the site of the city of 
Priam. Dr. Pococke did not attempt to find any thing undis- 
covered by Demetrius and Strabo, and spoke with great hesita- 
tion even of conjectures founded on their descriptions. Mr. Wood, 
in the essay which he wrote “to do justice to Homer,” wisely 
reserved a “thorough examination of the poet’s geography to a 


every where calls the Trojans ‘¢ Barbarians;” a distinction, as Mr. Wood ob- 
served on another occasion, not to be found in Homer, and only once used in 
Virgil (Essay on the Genius, &c. p. 504): Tzetzes (Chil. 5, Hist. 80, as I find 
him quoted in some notes on Atlian) averred, that Homer followed this history ; 
but the learned Isaac Vossius thought the book was not the composition of a 
Greek even so late as the time of Constantine, but that the Latin, now called 
the translation of Septimius, was the original work. 

* Dares Phrygius, who differs from Homer. in very many particulars, for 
which the letter from Cornelius Nepos to Sallust, prefixed to the treatise (p. 154, 
ibi.), asserts that he was much extolled at Athens, mentions scarecly a single 
place by name except the Scan gate, and the tomb of Achilles. The Phry- 
gian Hiad, which was the foundation of this imposture, inferior both in anti- 
quity and elegance to Dictys Cretensis, was said to be in existence in the time 
of Aclian; that author, however, docs not say that he ever saw it, but only, 
that he believed it to be yet preserved—Kai rov Dpvya Aapira, Gv Dpvylay 
Ticda txt nat viv drorwgonévoy Gsda—Var, Hist. lib. xi. cap. 11, 
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more enlarged plan of his work;” and notwithstanding a singular 
Hint, that the country was more like Homer’s landscape in his 
time than it had been in that of Strabo*, and some general 
praise of Homer's accuracy, yet in his description of the road, 
he notices rather the changes that must have taken place in the 
face of the country, than the resemblance it bears to the picture 
given of it in the Iliad; and he does not hazard a single conjec- 
ture as to the actual site of the ancient city, except that it stood 
above Alexandria 'l'roas: an omission caused not by ignorance or 
carelessness, but, it is probable, by a thorough knowledge of the 
insurmountable difficulties attending the enquiry. 

Chandler, in his-account of the Plain, followed Strabo and the 
geographers; he attempted no discoveries as to ‘l'roy, and 
although he spoke with more decision respecting other points, he 
thought proper to make an excuse in his Preface, for hazarding 
such assertions. What he might have done in his announced 
work, relative to the topography of the Troad, cannot be. known, 
as it never was published, or transmitted to the press. But the 
world has become much wiser than formerly, especially, as Dr. Swift 
observed, within these ten years. Mr. Le Chevalier determined 
upon the discovery of ‘T'roy, and succeeded. The Pergamus of 


* Essay on the Genius and Writings of Homer, p. 76. 

«© When we look on the regions of Troas, as represented In my map, it will 
be found, I believe, to differ from the ratory of the country as exhibited 
by Homer,” p. 328. 

“ There is no trace in Homer of the progress of the Scamander, from the 
ruined bridge to Bournabash'; and yet this is the only part of the chane 
nel which is preciscly the same as anciently,” p.329.  __ 

+ He speaks of the barrows as the tombs of Achilles and Patroclus. His Hise 

tory of Ilium I haye not been able to procure. 
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Priam, ruins of temples, foundations of walls, the Scaan gate, 
the hot and cold sotirce of the Scamander, the station of thé 
Greeks, the tombs of heroes, were ascertained, laid down, and 
irrevocably named. ‘The ancients were accused of ignorance, the 
moderns of diffidence; the former, in the instance of Strabo and 
Demetrius, for not knowing their own Scamander when they 
saw it before their eyes; the latter, such as Dr. Pococke, for not 
finding the ashes of Achilles in the hillocks on the banks of the 
Mendere. ‘The discovery was hailed with enthusiasm by -the 
Parisian antiquaries, and all the learned bodies in Europe were, 
as the author predicted would be the case, eager to adopt the 
improved geography of Phrygia. Even the sober scepticism of 
English scholars gave way before the torrent of asserted proofs. 
It was not until five years subsequently to the publication of Mr. 
Le Chevalier’s extraordinary success, that Mr. Bryant, without 
travelling beyond his library, and rather impeded than assisted 
by a wretched chart of the disputed country, raised such objec- 
tions (not all, it must be owned, of equal validity) to the new 
map of the Toad, as no criticisms, either of the travelled or the 
learned, have been able to remove. Yet a gentleman who had 
visited the spot, vindicated Homer and Mr. Le Chevalier: an- 
other of our countrymen, who travelled in 1796, acknowledged 
the recent scheme sufficiently ingenious and plausible*; and the 
author of the Topography of ‘Troy, not only concurred in most > 
points in the invention, but in 1802 found several additional 
Homeric vestiges to support the happy hypothesis. Another 


* & Mr. Chevalier’s topography and general idea, after a fair investigation, 
we acknowledged to be ingenious and plausible.”—Constantinople, Ancient 
and Modern, p. 347. 
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traveller, however, apparently of a totally different complexion*, 
and who lent an academic faith to the whole superstition, restored 
us to our ancient uncertainty ; and when we travelled, the village 
of Bournabashi was no longer Troy; the springs of the Scaman- 
der and the Simois had disappeared, and the encampment of the 
Greeks had again sunk into the nonentity to which it was before 
reduced, by the trident of Neptune and the streams of seven rivers. 

We repeatedly traversed the whole of that part of the Troad, 
which is usually called the Plain of Troy. The frigate was an- 
chored a little above one of those singular tumuli, four of which 
are ranged near the shore of the Archipelago. Limén-T'epe, and 
Stamboul-Douk, have been already noticed. From the flat 
point Bournou, beyond Alexandria ‘T'roas, the coast, for four or 
five miles, is a sandy flat, and ashrubby plain, divided by a small 
rivulet, spreads from some inland eminences to the sea. About 
a mile from the succeeding promontory, called in the maps 
the Cape of Troy, another stream flows through a narrow but 
deep channel into the sea. About a mile from its mouth, it is 
joined by a small rivulet flowing from the south; and to this 
rivulet that channel of a mile in length formerly belonged, and not 
to the stream now running from the north-east, which has within 
the memory of man been let into it through an artificial cut. 
From this point the shore becomes less level; and the Cape of 
‘Troy is a sandy promontory, terminated by a mass of shapeless 
rocks. Half a mile inland, and to the north of the Cape, is the 
third large barrow, Beshik-Tepe. ‘The coast above is exceedingly 


* See an Essay in the Edinburgh Review, July, 1805, No. XII. Franklin 
and others have also written on the Troad; but the general outline of the proe 
gress of the question is given above, 
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abrupt, composed of high chalky cliffs, and on the flat of the hills 
not tar beyond the barrow, stands the town of Yeni-Keui, con- 
taining perhaps two hundred houses, inhabited chiefly by Greeks. 
Immediately below it is a circular part or basin, to which the com- 
munication with the town is by a path winding down a steep pre- 
eipice. Beyond Yeni-Keui, the coast still ‘continues abrupt and 
igh; but a little before, to the south of the fourth barrow, there 
is a deep chasm in the coast. ‘I'he path on each side is made 
more easy by steps cut in the hill. At the bottom isa stone 
fountain, and between the hollow, a small stream trickles through 
the sandy beach, projecting in a thin strip at the foot of the 
réks. ‘The fourth barrow rises from the hilly coast, immediately 
above the chasm. To Cape Janissary, a mile anda half to 
the north, the coast is a line of steep craggy rocks. Opposite to 
our anchorage, a steep and difficult path ascends the hill: this 
was our often-trodden route into the plains, and part of the 
ship’s company were daily employed in watering at two springs 
near the landing place. From the top of the cliff the path turns 
northwards near the edge of the precipice, and leading at first 
down a slope, ascends some gently-rising ground, until it arrives at 
the flat summit on which stands the town of Yeni-Cher, or 
Giaur-Keui. From this point the Cape stretches off half a mile 
beyond, to the north-north-west. On a flat above the town are 
eight or nine windmills, which when the pilot sees in a line with 
the tongue of the promontory he makes directly for the mouth 
of the straits. From the ship we had a distinct view of Elles- 
Bournou, or Cape Greco, the extremity of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, of Cahim-Kalessi, the new fort built by De Tott on the 
hill, two miles within the Cape, and of Eski-Kalessi, the old castle 
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a mile farther in the mouth of the strait: a barrow, called Elles 
Baba-Tepe, was discernible on the hills above Cahim-WKalessi. 
From Cape Janissary to Cahim-Kalessi the distance is about three 
miles and a half; but as the angle formed at that point is very 
obtuse, the straits seem to commence from Ejles-Bournou ; and 
thus having a width of five or six miles, sweep round the high 
cliffs on either side into the expanded sea, with all the grandeur 
of an American river. p , 

The usual place of anchorage for the vessels detained in their 
passage to Constantinople, is under the hills near Cahim-Kalessi, 
or in a small inlet under Cape Janissary ; where, however, they are 
not always secure from the violence of the Etesian gales. On the 
24th of April, many ships of different sizes, bursting from their moor- 
ings, and borne down as upon a rapid torrent, shot swiftly by us 
under bare poles, and were unable to bring up until they got shelter 
behind Tenedos. ‘The boundless sea prospect from the heights on 
the Asiatic side of the straits, is broken by Imbros to the west, 
and to the north of that island by Lemnos, whose high rocks are, 
as it were, capped by the fainter peaks of Samothrace. Athos 
itself is said to be sometimes visible in the utmost distance, but 
it was not discernible during our stay on the spot. 

The whole length of the coast from Koum-Borndu to Cape 
Janissary is about eleven miles, in a direction due north. Its 
ancient geography has not been determined very precisely. ‘I'he 
headlands Koum-Bornou, and the cape of Troy, appear to have 
received no distinct names. Pococke says, that Acheum may 
have been near Yeni-Keui; but Chandler* assigns Nea or Nee 


* Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xxii. 
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to this spot, as being more agreeable to the detail of Pliny, and 
as it seems to preserve its old name in a ‘Turkish translation. 
He gives a Latin sepulchral inscription, taken froma stone in the 
village*. The land near the town is bleak and bare, but in the 
slopes under the hill there are some extensive gardens, in which 
the fig and mulberry tree are cultivated in luxuriant abundance. 
Strabo, whose notice of this coast is by no means in detail, says, 
that Acheum was opposite to ‘T'enedos, and that its district was 
next to that of Alexandria Troas, not far from Larissa*+-. 

If Yeni-Keui, and the vicinity of the barrow Beshik-Tepe, be 
near the site of Nee, we should look for the ‘“* Scamander Amnis 
Navigabilis” of Pliny between that spot and Cape Janissary{. But 
there is no river between the two points, and. the stream nearest 
to Yeni-Keui is that which flows into the sea, a mile to the south, 
where the continent, agreeably to the site of Acheum, is oppo- 
site to T'enedos, at least to the north end of that island. The 
stream in question is not noticed by Strabo, but it does, indeed, 
seem to be the navigable river Scamander of Pliny; and as it is 
larger than the other rivulets below to the south, it may have 
been so characterized, to show its comparative importance. It is 
certainly not the great Trojan Scamander of which the naturalist — 
here speaks, for he mentions that river immediately afterwards, and 
in the position given to it by every other writer, calling it the Xan- 
thus: I shall leave it, however, to the etymologists to determine, 
whether a stream, not capable even at its mouth of admitting a 


* TInscriptiones Antique, p. 4. 

+ Lib. xiii. p. 605, 596. 

+ ‘©Oppidum Nee, Scamander amnis navigabilis, et in promontorio quo- 
dam Sigeum oppidum.”—Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. 30. 
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‘Thames wherry, and having all the characteristics of a mountain 
torrent, could have been ever designated by the epithet navigable. 
Perhaps the ships navigating this Scamander were like those river 
boats (wacia morapse) which, according to Diodorus, were made 
by the orders of Stabobrates, King of India, out of a single 
reed*. . 
' Every ancient mention of the Sigean promontory seems to iden- 
tify it with Cape Janissary, and the remains discovered in Giaur- 
Keui, show that the town Sigéum was built on or near the site of 
the present village. ‘The Sigean decree in honour of Antiochus, 
was removed in 1708 by Mr. E. W. Montague, and the Bou- 
strophedon, which is called the famous Sigean inscription by 
Pococke, and has had that epithet attached to it by every suc- 
ceeding traveller, was removed by Lord Elgin. From the in- 
scriptions, a fac-simile of which is given in Chishull’s Asiatic An- 
tiquities, and in Mr. Payne Knight’s Analytical Essay on the 
Greek Alphabet}, it appears that the method of writing or 
graving, from left to nght, and from right to left, alternately, 
“as an ox ploughs,” continued after the adoption of the long 
vowels generally supposed to have been invented by Simonides, 


* Koel mparov uty ue TE RAAB KOTETKEVLTE TAOLG MOTH Ube TETPAKITHIALY » « « 
n yap "LTudinn mop TE TOUS TOTHMOUS Kab TOUS EAWEIS TOTOUS MEpEr naAaUS wANDOUS 
bu ro mages ux ay padiws dvopwmes wapxrAubor.. Hist. lib. ii. p- 74, edit. 
H. Steph. 1559. “ Ex uno arundinis trunco wovofvaw,” says Wesseling. These 
boats were manned to resist the invasion of Semiramis; but the streams which 
they navigated cannot be supposed of the same sort as those on which the ex- 
pedition of Nearchus sailed, and which Arrian does not call 7Acimo, navigable 
by boats, but vaveiropo, navigable by ships.—Hist. Ind. cap. iv. pp. 317, 
318, cap. v. p. 318, edit. Gronov. 

+ Plate I. 
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but prevalent in Asia, it is probable, prior to the time of that poet. 
The upper inscription contains the additional characters, although 
the one below uses only the alphabet of Cadmus and Palamedes. 
The earlier Sigean inscription was written, it is thought, six hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, and the second, which 1s 
nearly a copy of the first six lines of the other, seventy-seven 
years subsequently to the first*. Phanodicus, the son of Her- 
mocrates of Proconesus, who gave the bowl and cover (KPHTHPA 
AE KAI TIIOKPHTHPION) which are the subjects of the record, 
to the Sigean Prytaneum, is supposed by Chishull to be the his- 
torical writer of that name mentioned by the Scholiast in Apollo- 
nius, and the same person who is more than once commended by 
Laertius as the author of a treatise on the Tripod of the Sage, 
and concerning ‘Thales and Bias}. Yet this biography, which is 
conjectural, does not fix the precise date of the marble. 

The Montague marble was in the wall of a small church dedi- 
cated to St. Demetrius, and the pilaster containing the Boustro- 
phedon was in the same church, and served as a seat. The pe- 
destal, with the piece of sculpture described by Lady M. W. 
Montague*t, and explained by Dr. Chandler§, was opposite to 
the pilaster; but whether it is still left, I know not, for the 
Greeks of the village telling me that the marbles had been 
removed, I did not enter the church. Several fragments still 
remain scattered about near that building, which may be on 
the site of the Athenéum. Such was the opinion of the last- 
mentioned traveller, who adds also, that the flat on which the 


* Analytical Essay, p. 18. . 
+ Inscriptio Sigea, p. 32, see Appendix, Lond. 1728. 
{ Letter xuiv. p. 152, edit. London, 1790. 

§ Cap. xii. p. 36, Travels in Asia Minor, 
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village stands, was the Acropolis, and that the ancient town oc- 
cupied a slope on the descent towards the mouth of the Straits. 

The village of Yeni-Cher or Giaur-Keui, is inhabited by Greeks 
only, some of whom are of the better sort. They cultivate the 
cotton grounds and vineyards on the sides of their hills, and are, 
in part, owners of the flocks of broad-tailed sheep which swarm 
over the neighbouring plains. We found that several houses con- 
‘tained a stock of wine sufficient to furnish a considerable quantity 
for the use of our ship’s company. 

The traveller before quoted out of Hakluyt saw some remains 
on this spot, as also did Belon, who took them for the relics of 
the structure consecrated to Achilles. Sandys* talks of the Pro- 
montory being ‘‘ crowned with a ruinous city, whose imperfect 
walls do shew to the sea their antiquity.” Some remnants appear 
to have been seen by Lady M. W. Montague ; but they are not 
noticed, that I am aware, by any subsequent traveller, and at 
present there is nut a vestige of them to be found. Whether they 
belonged to the unfinished city of Constantine, as Sandys conjec- 
tured, or were relics of Sigéum, has not been determined. ‘The 
remains of Constantine’s design, were. visible on the right hand 
entering the Straits, but not, in all likelihood, on the Promontory 
itself; since the gates, which were conspicuously seen by those 
who sailed along the coast, were in the plain before Ilium, near 
the shore, and above or beyond the tomb of Ajax+-. The same 
fatality seemed to attend the attempt at fixing the seat of empire 


* Page 19, lib. 1. ) 

+ KararaBov de ro moo rou “IAiou mediov mapa tov “EAAncmovroy unig rev 
"Aravros tapov.——-Zozom. Hccles. Hist. lib. ii. cap. iii. Decline and Fall, 
vol. ii. cap. 17, p. 9, Ato. 
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in the kingdom of Priam, as we are told prevented the rebuilding 
of the Temple at Jerusalem ; and the perseverance of Constantine 
was of little longer duration than the inauspicious resolves of Julius 
Cesar and of Augustus. The gates were all that was finished of the 
intended work, and cannot have left behind them relics sufficient to 
be called the ruins of a city: yet Kauffer, in his map, has laid 
down “‘Ville de Constantin,” on a site which, it must be confessed, 
answers better than Giaur-Keui, to that of the designed capital. 
Sigéum was built by Archeanax of Mitylene, and, as was said, 
out of the ruins of ‘Troy; a report which, although entirely un- | 
founded, was a proof of its extreme antiquity. After a variety of 
fortunes*, it was destroyed by the people of Ilium, who from the 
age of Antiochus, became masters of the greater part of the 
Troad, as far as Dardanus, and retained it when Strabo wrote. 
It was a ruin in his time, and the walls seen by modern travellers 
can have no reference to Sigéeum. ‘hey may have been the rem- 
nants of some fort or watch-tower built in a much later period. 


* We find in Strabo, that the town was taken from the Mitylenzans by 
Phryno the Athenian, and that Pittacus, endeavouring to recover it, several 
battles were fought, in one of which the poet Alczeus lost his shield. Herodo- 
tus (lib. v. cap. 94, 95) relates that it was taken by Pisistratus, who left his 
illegitimate son Hegesistratus governor, and that the latter was unable to retain 
it without repeated contests with the Mitylenzans of the neighbouring fortress 
Achilléum. He makes Alcwus’ loss of his shield occur in one of these battles, 
and mentions, that the place came into the final possession of the Athenians by 
the award of Periander, the son of Cypsclus; a circumstance which, in Strabo’s 
account, happened previously to the time of Pisistratus. Dr. Chandler (cap. xii, 
p- 37, Travels, &c. &c.), to reconcile the statements, puts the conquest of Pisis- 
tratus after that of Phryno and the other events mentioned by the geographer. 
Chares the Athenian was governor of the town when Alexander landed in Asia. 
Arriani, de Exped. Alex. lib. i. cap. 2, p. 25, edit. Gronov. 1714. 
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If any argument were wanting, to shew that Cape Janissary is 
the Sigean Promontory, its situation opposite to the point of the 
Thracian Chersonese, might be adduced in proof. Near that 
point, called formerly Mastusia, was the town Eleus, a little to 
the north, on a precipice above Eski-Kalessi, and a mean vil- 
lage now occupies its site*. ‘The Protesiléum, or sacred por- 
tion of Protesilaus, who was worshipped at Eleus, where he 
was supposed to be buried, was near the barrow Elles Baba- 
Tepe, and the barrow itself may have been called the tomb of 
that hero+-. To the Protesiléum there isa history attached: it 
was laid waste and defiled by Artayctes, the governor of Sestos, 
to deter the Greeks, as he told Xerxes, from again invading Asia ; 
but the Persian was severely punished for having revenged upon the 
people of Eleus the crimes of Agamemnon’s army; for, being taken 
alive by Xanthippus the Athenian, he was himself impaled alive tf, 
whilst his son was stoned to death before his face§. Alexander 
the Great having left his main army near Sestos, marched to the 
point of the Chersonese, on purpose to visit the spot, and sacri- 
ficed on the tomb to the manes of the warrior who first landed in 
Asia, and was the first victim of the Trojan war||. ‘The barrow 


* Strab. lib. xiii. p. 595. 

Tt "Ev yade "EAusouvts rns xeerovnce tort “THgoreatacw TUQOS TE MAb TéMEVOS 
meh aurov, Wa inv xenwara worra.—Herod. Hist. lib. ix. p. 116. 

t Zavra moos cavida diemucodrevouv.—-Herod. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 33. 

§ Herod. Hist. lib. ix. cap. 120. 

fl "EASay J: eo "EAcevra, Sues MgorersAad tri +d rapy t2 HeoreriAde, ors 
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is no longer sheltered by the elms, whose ephemeral leaves drop- 
ped off every morning from the branches looking towards ‘Troy, 
and presented a mournful type of the premature fate of the youth- 
ful hero: but, although nothing but a bare hillock, it is suffici- 
ently remarkable to attract attention, and still retains the venerable 
name of tomb. Another smaller mount has been lately discovered 
near Elles Baba-Tepe; but travellers, with a very unusual forbear- 
ance, have not as yet assigned it to any ancient hero. 

Having determined that the site of the Sigean Promontory co- 
incides with Cape Janissary, a fact which Mr. Bryant thought 
had been arbitrarily assumed, and being acquainted with the point 
anciently reputed to be one of those anonymous headlands*, 
which were boundaries of the line of coast occupied by the Grecian 
ships, we may expect to receive some help in our future progress, 
from the detail of the geographers. On the descent from Giaur- 
Keui to the left of the road leading to the first castle on the 
Asiatic side of the strait, called Koum-Kale, in less than half a 
mile from the village, there is a barrow, which is not conspicuous 
from any quarter, as it is attached to the root of the hill above, 
and has also a tekeh, or Deryishes’ chapel, built against its side. 
There is a vineyard hedge round the bottom of the mount, and 


orearevccvrwy.——Arriani de Exped. Alex. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 24, edit. Gronoy. 
1714. ‘* Ipse cum reliquis Eleuntem proficiscitur, Protesilao sacrum, cujus ibi 
sepulchrum adjesto tumulo tegitur,” &c. &c.—Suppl. in Q. Curt. lib. ii, 
cap. lil. p. 99. edit. Lugd. Bat. 


* "Hidvos or6ua manger, Ooov cuvieyenSov dxeat, oe ALS oy, 36: 
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the top, which is used for a cemetery, has on it some broken rem- 
nants of modern stone-work. It is very inferior in size to Beshik- 
Tepe and the other barrows before-mentioned, to which it does not 
bear so great a proportion as the mount at Marlborough to that 
at Sidbury. ‘lo the east of this barrow, at a little distance, 
and in the road to Koum-Kale, there is another similar mount, 
but smaller, although more observable than the first. Imme- 
diately below it, the road turns northwards, and leads down a 
descent into a sandy triangular flat, about a mile long and a quar- 
ter of a mile broad, at the extremity of which is the town of 
Koum-Kale. The approach to it is through gardens and vine- 
yards, separated by low enclosures. On the road we observed 
some singular constructions for forcing water. ‘The stream from 
a spring at the foot of the hill of Giaur-Keui is conveyed in an 
earthen pipe, which is carried over several pieces of wall, perhaps 
twenty feet high, about three hundred paces from each other, 
across the flat to the reservoirs and fountains in the town and 
castle. ‘I'he source is considerably above the level of Koum-Kale, 
so that the ‘T'urks, by this contrivance, show their perfect igno- 
rance of the first principles of hydraulics, and put it in the power 
of any enemy to cut off their supply at once, by knocking down 
one of these walls. 

The town of Koum-Kale is exceedingly clean and well-built, 
with one wide street containing several neat shops and coftee- 
houses. It has two moscks, whose white minarets are seen at some 
distance from the inland villages and from the sea. The number 
of inhabitants may be about six hundred, chiefly the families 
of the Turks who garrison the fortress. The castle, built by 
Sultan Solyman in the year 16059, is ill-constructed, being a 
hollow square of massive walls, with towers at the angles, pro- 
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tected at the back by a single moat. ‘lhe battery ranges along 
the northern and western walls, and the embrasures, with the 
mouths of their enormous cannons, look like the entrances of 
small caverns to those sailing through the Straits. 

The eastern bank of the-neck of land on which Koum-Kale is 
built, is a bay or marsh, bounded on the other side by another 
flat sandy projection. It is about half a mile in breadth, and 
being extremely shallow, is covered in part with high reeds. It may 
be called the mouth of the Mendere, for into it that river dis- 
charges itself under a wooden bridge three hundred feet long, a 
mile above the town. <A yellow tinge, similar to that observ- 
able at the mouth of all streams which deposit sand-banks, 
spreads in a circular line beyond the point, into the waters of 
the strait. The banks of the river near its mouth are adorned 
with frequent clumps of garden and forest trees. A little above 
the bridge there is a low barrow enclosed in a ‘Turkish cemetery, 
and shaded by poplars and cypresses. 

“ On the east side of the Mendere is an extensive plain, (Pococke 
calls it°two miles broad and four long*), well cultivated in some 
parts, but in others a black swamp, and, near the shore, a sandy 
marsh. It is so intersected with dykes, that on passing it on our 
route to the Dardanelles, we were obliged to have recourse to. 
the assistance of a peasant who was working in the corn fields. A 
broad ditch stream, which is lost in the marshes, flows from the 
east, ina line nearly parallel with the strait, at the distance of a 
mile from the shore. It is called the Thymbrek. Ioum-Keui 
is a village a mile and a half from the bridge between the Mendere 
and the Thymbrek. ‘The coast is still flat and sandy for two 


* Observations on Asia Minor, p. 105. 
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miles to the east of Koum-Kale, as far as a projecting point of 
land, where the ground becomes high and rocky. On the slope 
of this point is a barrow, called In-Tepe Gheulu, “‘The barrow of 
the marsh.” A neck of sand divides the coast between In-T'epe 
and the mouth of the Mendere, into two bays; the higher one 
of which, near the barrow, is at the bottom almost choaked with 
reeds, and is called Karanlik-Liman, “ ‘The shut port.” Into this 
basin there runs a deep brook, Gheulu-Su, “The water of the 
marsh.” A little above In-Tepe the road to the Dardanelles winds 
round the foot of some low hills, which project from the east into 
the great plain of Kkoum-Keui, having the shore on the north, and 
on their southern declivity the beautiful valley of Thymbrek- 
Dere, so called from the stream that runs through its whole 
length. The southern bank of the valley is formed by another 
root of the mountains, which spread in successive chains from the 
south-east to the north-west over the whole of the eastern portion 
_of the Troad. On this root is the village of Tchiblak, and at the 
extremity of it isa barrow. About four miles in the valley of 
Thymbrek, on the north bank of the river, is the village Hallil- 
Elly, and two miles higher up another village, ‘Thymbrek-Keui. 
‘The course of the Mendere from the bridge, is for two miles in 
nearly a straight line to the south, through a vale, bleak and un- 
cultivated to the west, under the hill of Giaur-Keui, but divided 
into green pastures and corn-fields on the side towards the plain 
of Koum-Keui. ‘The banks are high and sandy, but the depth 
of water in the channel varies with the season. We crossed at: 
a ford a mile above the bridge resorted to by the peasants of 
Giaur-Keui, in their way to Koum-Keui and the villages to the 
-south, and, in the month of April, found the stream as high as 
Ay 2 
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the saddle-girts. ‘T'wo miles from the bridge a small rivulet, run- 
ning in a channel which has once been supplied with more copi- 
ous waters, flows into the Mendere from the south. A mount of 
some dimensions is close to the junction of, and between, the 
streams, near two piers of a fallen bridge crossing the rivulet. 
Some carved stones, and two capitals of the Corinthian order, 
were found on this mount by the author of the ‘Topography 
of Troy. A quarter of a mile farther, the rivulet creeping 
through sedges, winds round a low long eminence, which being 
nearly surrounded by a tract of marsh land, 1s approachable only 
over a stony ridge stretching towards it from the south. From 
the great barrow, opposite to which our frigate was anchored, to 
the marsh, is a walk of half an hour, the whole way ona descent 
over corn-fields and heathy lands. ‘The marsh runs to the south- 
south-east, on both sides of the rivulet, for a mile and a half, 
then turns off to the east, and with a few intervals of meadow 
land, covers an expanse of flat country seven or eight miles in 
length, and two or three in breadth, spreading itself over the. 
southern portion of the plain between the Mendere and the rivu- 
let. Itis in many parts choked up with tall reeds, the covert of 
innumerable flocks-of wild fowl of every description. rom the 
turn of the marsh to the east, the rivulet may be called its boun- 
dary, although there are here and there some tracts of cultivated 
land between the morass and the banks of the stream. Immedi- 
ately from that angle commences the new cut, which has di- 
verted some of the water from its former channel, and has 
served also partially to drain the marsh. It is deep, like a mill- 
course, but in no part more than fifteen feet broad. It runs 
in a south-south-westerly direction, and in something more. 
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than three miles, joins the rivulet conjectured to be the Navigable 
Scamander of Pliny. Beyond this canal to the east, there is a 
succession of low eminences, and the country is covered with 
brown heath and stunted bushes, except in some few cultivated 
spots. Ona slope above the commencement of the new channel, 
is the village of Erkessi-Keui, or, as it is more usually called, 
Pasha-Chiflik, from a country-house in that quarter built by the 
famous Hassan Capudan Pasha, who either originally formed, or 
deepened and widened the artificial cut. A mile to the south of 
Pasha-Chiflik, and, as I found by frequent walks, about six from 
the barrow opposite to our station, and three from the mouth of 
the new channel, is the great barrow, called from a neighbouring 
village, Udjek~Tepe, which towers above all the surrounding emi- 
nences, and from the summit of which there is a complete view of 
the whole plain of the Mendere, and of that which slopes down 
to the flat sandy shores in front of the island of Tenedos. Udjek- 
Tepe is as large as the barrow at Sidbury, but from being placed 
in the midst and on the summit of some gradually-rising ground, 
is much more conspicuous than that mount. It is in shape a 
peaked cone, and has a few bushes on its sides, but is bare on 
the top. ‘The road to Alexandria ‘T'roas passes near it on the 
right. 

Bos- Keui is a village on the same line of low hills, three quar- 
ters of an hour east-south-east of Udjek-T'epe. From the bar- 
row to the sources of the rivulet, near the far-famed Bourna- 
bashi, is a walk of two hours, over hilly uneven ground, ina 
direction nearly due east. It may be as well to mention. here,. 
although with some anticipation of a future topic, that this line: 
of low hills, whose extremity reaches to the angle formed by the 
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new and old channel of the Bournabashi rivulet, is the southern 
boundary of the great plain of the Mendere, and has been thought, 
as may hereafter appear erroneously, to be that elbow of high 
land («yxwv) which Strabo mentions as stretching from the roots of 
Mount Ida towards the Sigean Promontory. Were it continued, 
it would reach rather to Yeni-Keui than to Cape Janissary. 
Having traced the course of the Bournabashi rivulet to its spring, 
let us follow the Mendere upwards, from its junction with that 
stream. It turns off at first a little to the east. Its southern bank 
for a mile and a half, is an open flat of green sward, interspersed 
with a few bushes, and to the north, the land is cultivated, and 
partly enclosed. ‘I'wo miles above the junction, a streamlet from 
the eastward falls into the river, near a village called Callifatli 
which lies south of Koum-Keui, on the road from the castle to 
Bournabashi. ‘The vale through which runs the Callifatli rivulet, 
is the next in succession to that of Thymbrek Dere, from which 
it is separated by the low eminences of ‘T’chiblak. In the direction 
from this last village to Callifatl is a barrow, from which there 
is a line of elevated ground projecting towards the west-south- 
west into the plain of Koum-Keui. LEast-south-east, a mile from 
Callifatli, is another low barrow, and a third chain of low woody 
hills bounds the valley of Callifatll to the south, approaching 
near the banks of the river. ‘The succeeding valley is watered 
by a rivulet, which runs from the hills near the village of Atche- 
Keui, three miles to the east of the Mendere. Between the vil- 
lage and the river, but nearer the latter, isa large irregularly- 
shaped mount, and near this a ford crosses the river to Bourna- 
bashi, which is a mile distant on an eminence at the head, as it 
were, of the whole plain of the marsh. The river from this 
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point to Callifatl flows through a highly cultivated country, 
forming woody aits, now concealed amidst groves of cornel 
and wild-almond trees, and now glittering through open tracts of 
corn-lands. I traced all its windings, startling young broods of 
wild ducks and flocks of turtle doves out of every brake, from 
the vicinity of Bournabashi to where the path led me across 
the plain and the rivulet towards the frigate, and found I had 
walked for three hours; but the direct road, even to Callifatli, is 
not, [ should think, more than seven miles. 

Nothing could be more agreeable than our frequent rambles 
along the banks of this beautiful stream. ‘The peasants of the nu- 
merous villages, whom we frequently encountered ploughing with 
their buffaloes, or driving their creaking wicker cars, laden with 
faggots from the mountains, whether Greeks or Turks, showed no 
inclination to interrupt our pursuits. ‘The whole region was, ina 
manner, in possession of the Salsette’s crew, parties of whom, in 
their white summer dresses, might be seen scattered over the plain 
collecting the tortoises which swarm on the sides of the rivulets, 
and are found under every furze-bush. 
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Barrows—Short Account of those ancient Mounts—Probably 
not all of them actual Sepulchres—Barrows of Celtic or 
Scythian Origin—as well in Phrygia as in Britain—The 
Phrygian Barrows appropriated by the Greeks—Barrow- 
Burial adopted by the Greeks, but not prevalent in the later 
periods of ther History—The present Barrows of the Troad 
—Liman-Tepe, Stamboul-Douk, Beshik-Tepe, Udjek-Tepe, 
§c. not mentioned in Strabo—Supposed Tomb of Achilles— 
Account of its Excavation by De Choiseul Gouffier—Absolute 
uncertainty respecting the real Monument—Arbitrary adop- 
tion of Names for the other Barrows—In-Tepe possibly the 


Ahantéum—Rhetean Promontory. 


IT must have been observed, that frequent mention 
has been made of barrows, en the coast and in the plain of 
Phrygia. ‘The precise origin of these singular mounts has never 
been determined ; for, whilst some have supposed that all of them 
are specimens of the most ancient kind of sepulchre, there are 
others who think that they may have been raised on other occa- 
sions, and are not to be invariably regarded as memorials of the 
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dead*. It would, perhaps, be proceeding too far to suppose 
every artificial heap of earth, even when found in countries where 
such tombs abound, and although generally considered an ancient 
tomb, to be an actual sepulchre. Mounts were raised by the 
Kigyptians sometimes to support a sacred building, and some- 
times to serve, without any superstructure, as objects of vene- 
ration. In this manner hills were accounted holy by the ancient 
Persians, as they are by the modern Japannese; and amongst the 
Jews, temples or other places of worship were, from the practice 
of the idolaters, denominated High Places}. From the hillocks 
of the Egyptians, 'Taphos, one of the Greek words signifying a 
tomb, may be derivedt, which can be accounted for by suppos- 
ing, that many of these were in truth the tombs of their princes, 
and perhaps the archetypes of their pyramids, and that the wor- 
ship of the dead was the origin of the sanctity attached to their 
supposed sepulchres. 

In flat countries a mount was raised, but in other situations, 
either the foot, or the summit of a natural eminence, was selected 
for the place of burial. We have the testimony of Homer himself 
to prove, that hills, the size of which precluded almost the possibility 


* Dr. Borlase, in his Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 211, edit. 2d (quoted in 
Dalzel’s Notes on Le Chevalier) finds fault with the appellation, which being 
usually barrow, and not, as in Cornwall, burrow, gives, as he conceives, too 
great a latitude to that which should always signify a sepulchre. It is possible, 
however, that our word is not derived from the Saxon byrig, to bury, but beorg, 
or beorh, signifying ‘* oppidum,” a fortress or little hill, which is pronounced 
gutturally, like berch, and (as talch is changed into tallow) becomes in English, 
barrow. See note to page 20, of the Introduction to Sir R. Hoare’s’ Ancient 
Wiltshire, where both roots seem to be admitted. 

+ Sir R. Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, pp. 80, 81. 

+ Bryant’s Mythology, vol. i. p.449. Less curious etymologists may be 
contented with the derivation from &r9ov, the aor. sec. indic. of Sa7xtw, sepelio, 
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of their being artificial, were called tombs. ‘This was the case with 
Batieia, named by the Immortals, or, in early ages, the tomb of 
Myrinna*, where the ‘Trojan army of fifty thousand men was 
drawn out in battle array, which could not have been effected 
even if the hill had been equal in size to the tomb of Ninus, the 
largest barrow in the world-+4-.. King Dercennus was buried under 
a hill t, and Cinethes, one of the companions of A‘neas, on the 
top of a mountain on the shores of Peloponesus§. ‘The preva- 
lence of the superstition above alluded to, which has been de- 
nominated hero worship, although it may militate against Mr. 
Bryant’s general assertion, that all ancient barrows were not 
sepulchral, and may induce us to think that if they were not 
really tombs they were at least supposed to be so, may yet serve 
to convince us that many of these mounts, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, did not actually contain the ashes of the dead. In proof of 
this, it is observed by the above author, that the tombs shown 
in Greece ‘* were some of them those of gods themselves || ;’ and 
Dr. Borlase has remarked, that ancient writers use that word for 


* Tl. B. v. 811. See the Scholiast to verse 403, and Camerarius, who give 
an easier explanation of the double appellations in Homer than either Eusta- 
thius or Dr. Clarke. The second names of inanimate objects, it should be ob- 
served, are not to be confounded (although the annotators have not remarked 
the difference) with those of men derived from any exploit, of which Homer 
gives an example in Astyanax, the agnomen of Hector’s son- Scamander— 


Atos yep epveTo "TAsov "Exrwp.—Il, vi. v. 403. 

+ It was nine stadia (more than a mile) from the bottom to the top, and ten 
stadia in breadth, and was to be seen in the time of Diodorus, who says of it, 
Tov dt Nivov 7 Lewipapars Etorbev ev rors BaciAgions nar xarecnevacen ear aut! NO 
mampeyeres, Ov 7d atv trbos twvéw wv aradiwy ro dt tupos ws Quow Krncins dena. 
Lib. i. p. 67, edit. Steph. 1714. 

t Virg. Ain. xi. 850. 

§ Dion. Halic. lib. i. cap. 42. 

| Observations on a Treatise, pp. 44, 45. 
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a temple, which signified properly a sepulchre*. The same may 
be said of the monumental hillocks in our own country. The 
barrow on Cotley Hill, and that in Elder Valley, in Wiltshire, on 
being excavated, discovered no signs of an interment, although there 
were sufficient proofs to show that they had been devoted to reli- 
gious purposes; and the black earth generally found on digging 
into these eminences, which was once thought a decomposition of 
carcasses, has been pronounced by competent judges to be no- 
thing but vegetable matter +. 

It would not, indeed, be saying too much to affirm, that ihe 
same judgment which we form of the barrows in our own coun- 
try, may be applied to those found in the north of Europe, in 
Tartary, and in whatever part of the world was at any time 
peopled by the Celtic race of mankind. The Nomades or the Scy- 
thians of the early Greeks and Romans, and the Celto-Scythe of 
later periods, have been recognized in every region of Europe and 
Asia, and were discovered under different denominations 1n Britain, 
in Germany, and in Gaul}. Not only the manners, but the name 
of Scythians, was found, in the age of Pliny, amongst the Sarma- 
tians and Germans§, who supplied the first population of our island ; 
and we need not be surprised at beholding vestiges of the same 
customs on the downs of Wiltshire and the plains of Troy. ‘The 


* TuuBos, Lycoph. Cassand. ver. 613; ‘* tumulum antique Cereris,” Virg. 
fn. ii. 742; Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 222; Descript. of the Plain of Troy, 
p- 93. 

+ See Sir R. Hoare’s Wiltshire, pp. 71, 82, 92, vol. i. 

{ See the authorities on this head, es in Sir R. Hoare’s Ancient Wilt- 
shire, Introd. pp. 8, 9, &c. 

§ * Scytharum nomen usquequaque Sanita in Sarmatas atque Germanos.”— 
Hist. lib. iv. cap. 12, p. 59, edit. Paris, M.pxxx1I. 
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Thracians and Mysians of Homer, as well as the Hippomulgi, Ga- 
lactophagi, and Abi, may be said to be of Scythian origin, and 
tribes of that wandering people were mixed with the nations south 
of the [ster in the time of Augustus*. The Thracians of Hero- 
dotus have many points of resemblance with the Scythians of that 
historian, amongst which may be remarked the practice of barrow- 
burial. The latter nation constructed earthen sepulchres of an 
enormous size over their kings-{-; and the 'Thracians, after burning 
or interring their corpses, heaped a mount over them, and per- 
formed funeral games: it appears also, that they sacrificed 
victims of all kinds at the funerals of their chief men§.. Now 
the early inhabitants of Phrygia were from ‘Thrace; and Strabo 
asserts, that many ‘Trojan names were ‘Thracian: they were, there- 
fore, a Scythian people, and may have constructed the barrows 
on the south side of the Hellespont previously to the Homeric 
era. It is not getting over a single step to say, that these monu- 
ments are Phrygian, and not, as Mr. Bryant asserted, Thracian; 
since the Phrygians are allowed to have been originally from 
‘Thrace. 

A gentleman, more practically acquainted with the subject of 
barrows than any other enquirer, no sooner saw the first descrip~ 
tion and representation of the tumuli on the plain of Troy, than 
he pronounced that they were exactly similar to those seen in Great 


* Strab. lib. vii, p. 296. 

+ Tavra dt mroimcavtes ove! mavres (0 pao EY Oey HLbAALOLEVOS, HAL TpodumEd= 
pEvOL ws piyisoy roingas.—Herod. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 71, p. 251, edit. Edinb. 
1806. 

t ‘Extira d: Samroves xarandvoavres, 1 eAAWS yn upiipavTes Hamm JE yEaVTESs 
ayove tito. mevroiov.—Herod. lib. vy. cap. 8, &c. - 

§ Tavrota coakaurres ipnia. Ibid. 
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Britain ; that they were the tombs of the Celts of Thrace, and ofa 
date prior to that assigned to the Trojan war. He was not at all 
aware that Mr. Bryant had made a precisely similar remark, but 
came to the same conclusion by actual observation, which that 
learned person had derived from his books*. Repeated experi- 
ments have proved, that the Minglish barrows are of the most remote 
antiquity; for frequently, after finding a Roman or Saxon burial 
near the summit of the mount, the excavators have arrived at the 
original British interment in the cist on the floor of the tomb; 
and in the very old British sepulchres, stags’ horns, and bones of 
various animals, have been often found, together with other ves- 
tiges of the Celtic practice of sacrificing, before remarked in the 
'Thraco-Scythians +. 

‘The Phrygian barrows were most probably then, as Mr. Bryant 
has observed, appropriated by the Greeks to people of their own 
nation, just as fancy directed. It was the common custom for 
those amongst them, who pretended that their ancestors had re- 
ceived the benefits, or witnessed the exploits, of an hero, to show 
his tomb as the best memorial to keep alive their gratitude. This 
remark, by which Dionysius of Halicarnassus{ accounted for 


* The late Mr. Cunnington, of Heytesbury, Wilts, stated this opinion in 
presence of B. A. Lambert, Esq. F.R.S. to whom Iam indebted for the anec- 
dote. 

+ Amongst other curious articles (some of which, although ancient British, 
are very similar to the trinkets found in the tombs in Greece) there was disco- 
vered in a barrow in Wiltshire, a piece of woven cloth, the web very coarse, 
but exactly the same as that for the invention of which a patent has lately been 
obtained : so that what Horace said of words, in his epistle to the Pisos, may 
be applied to the arts— 

<¢ Multa renascentur qua jam cecidere..... 


t Lib. i. cap. 46. 
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finding several tombs of A‘neas, should make us hesitate to de- 
cide any ancient facts by the appearance of these tumuli; and it 
may be observed, that when Virgil described the spots where the 
trumpeter and the nurse of A‘neas had been buried, it was not 
from the supposition that their bones were actually deposited in 
Italy, but only to introduce a popular superstition into his poem. 
Yet why should we not look for the ashes of Cajeta and Misenus, 
as well as for those of Achilles and Ajax? Mr. Bryant’s opinion 
respecting the Thracian, or (as I have ventured to call it) the 
Scythian origin of the Phrygian barrows, would have been much 
strengthened, if he had had an opportunity of seeing, with myself, 
that these artificial bills abound on the European side of the strait, 
especially in the vicinity of Gallipoli; where, two hundred years 
ago a superstition prevailed, that they were the sepulchres of 
Thracian kings*; and his argument may, perhaps, receive some 
little accession by the remark, that one of the words used by 
Homer to signify a barrow, appears altogether of Celtic origin; 
so that the poet, in celebrating the great and supereminent 
tomb of Achilles}, did not even change the name of that monu- 
ment, which long before the days of his hero may have been the 
sepulchre of some Scythian warrior. Tumba is the Celtic root ; 
hence the tombeau of the French, and the tomb of the English +, 
whose church-yards still display a specimen of the same humble 
sepulchre which contented their ancestors. 

It is not to be denied indeed, that the Greeks adopted the 
same method of denoting the site of their primitive under-ground 
graves (uréyam). Not to mention’the xv77 yaia, the heaped earth 


* Sandys, A Relation of a Journey, &c. lib. i. p. 26, edit. Lond. 1627. 
t+ Méyav nab dudjuovm tUuBov. Odyss. 2. 80. 
t Introduction to Sir R. Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, note {, p. 20. 
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of Homer, their sign (ci4~), burial-place (r«90s), and monument 
(vviux), were raised mounts. ‘The sign of Hecuba («2s ciue), is 
a barrow still seen on the shore of the Thracian Chersonese. ‘The 
burial-place of the Athenians, was a mount, since that or the 
similar tomb of some of the heroes who conquered with Miltiades, 
is at this day visible on the plain of Marathon*; and. the monu- 
ment of Panthea and Abradates -j- was a hillock, for it was heaped 
up{. ‘The custom, however, of raising a mount only, does not 
appear to have generally obtained after the early periods of Gre- 
cian history. On the Marathonian barrow, and that of Panthea, 
there were inscribed’ stele ; and even in Homer’s time, that re- 
finement had begun to prevail, for the horses of Achilles, when 
they wept for the death of Patroclus, stood fixed to the spot, dzke 
a pillar on a tomb§. ‘The Scythians raised no other memorials 
of their dead in the vast plains on which they settled their tem- 
porary dwellings||; but these monuments were too bulky for the. 


* Taos nar tv to medio "ASnvalwy toriv. Paus. Attic. p- 60. 
+ Cyrop. lib. vii. cap. 11, 76 priya vmepuiyedes exiodn. 
se Oedov xop Axrrrta TORE. Eurip. Hecub. v. 295. 

“Yrees” emt onan xeeotas. Apoll. Rhod. Argon. lib. iti. v. 203; 
as well as many other passages might be adduced, in proof that the early. 
Greek monument was a heap.of earth. 

§ Iliad. P. v. 434. 

| It seems likely, that at the time the English barrows were constructed, not 
only those who died in battle, but every person of distinction, was buried under 
_one of these conspicuous mounts, some of which appear to have been family mau- 
solea, as they contain several skeletons of both sexes ranged in order. The 
weapons frequently found in. the tombs, may not have pointed out that the 
deceased died in battle, but only have shown what was the profession, or per- 
haps the sex, of the corpse, ata time when all men wore arms. None of the 
barrows in England appear to have been raised promiscuously over the soldiers 
slain in battle; but some of those opened in America, have been found to con- 
tain as many as athousand skeletons.—See Jefferson’s State of Virginia, p. 174, 
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precincts of cities, and with the civilized Greeks, the very large 
mount was the sepulchre of those only who were slain in battle, 
and were buried where they fell; or of such as died on a military 
expedition, as was the case with Demeratus the Corinthian, to 
whose memory the army of Alexander heaped up an earthen ce- 
notaph eighty cubits high*. Although earthen substructures 
were used in the time of Demetrius Phalereus+-, and probably in 
much later periods, yet the monuments of which such frequent 
mention is made in Pausanias, are generally understood to. have 
been of polished stone. The old appellation of the Greek sepul- 
chres became almost obsolete; and we may collect from a passage 
in Cicero, either that its meaning was in his time not distinctly 
understood, or that there was some difficulty in giving a precise 
translation of it in the Latin language §. Except at Marathon, 
and the hillocks near Phalerum, I do not recollect to have seen 
any barrows in Greece conjectured to be sepulchral. 

After this general view of the subject, and of the probable his- 
tory of any monumental mounts, however ancient, which may be 
seen in these parts of the world, we may proceed to examine the 
particular specimens of the supposed tombs which are found on 
the shore of the plain, and in the plain itself, watered by the 


quoted in Dalzel’s note to p. 88, Description of the Plain of Troy, and in the 
Encyclop. Britt. article Barrow. | 

* Kab ragov txwoev 6 orpures tm’ aura TH mepyritpy acyav, trpos dt mux ay 
oydonxovre.—Plut. in vit. Alex. p. 696, Op. Om. edit. Paris, 1624. 

+ Sepulchris autem novis finivit modum, nam super terre tumulum noluit 
quid statui nisi columellam, &c.—Cicer. de Legib. lib. ii. cap. 26. 

t TupBos Eiorz Aids-Taoos Fiaros. 

§ Penaque est, si quis bustum (nam id puto appellari t¥4Bov) aut monue 


mentum, inquit, aut columnam violaverit, dejecerit, fregerit—De Legib. 
lib. il. cap. 26. 
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Mendere. It may have been observed, that they still bear the 
name of tomb, for the Turkish Tepe is reasonably supposed 
a derivation from the Greek Taphos. The largest of the Tepes 
already noticed is Stamboul-Douk, the next Liman-Tepe, the 
third Udjek-Tepe; the fourth and fifth, Beshik-Tepe and the 
barrow next to Cape Janissary, are of nearly an equal size. The 
whole of these are of such dimensions, that they might be, by 
those who are unused to such appearances, considered natural 
eminences; and the two last are so situated on the summits of 
rising ground, as to make it doubtful where the artificial mount 
begins. Dr. Pococke mentions a chain of low hills running south- 
east from the Sigean Promontory, divided by small vales or rather 
hollow grounds. On the first he places the town of Giaur-Keui, 
on the next the first barrow, on the third the town of Yeni-Keui, 
and on the north-eastern end of the fourth, which he says ex- 
tends to the south-east, another barrow*. It will be seen he does 
not notice Beshik-T'epe. ‘The singular appearance of four large 
barrows ranged along the shore at regular distances, and of the 
conspicuous Udjek-Tepe, cannot fail of attracting the attention of 
the most unobservant traveller, although ‘‘ the succession of these 
five tumuli” has not, inmy humble judgment, the least tendency 
*< to ascertain the Trojan war}-.’ ‘They have been supposed the 
work of the early Mahometan invaders, and are referred by the 
present inhabitants to the Sultans, who at every considerable sta- 


* Pococke, Observations on Asia Minor, page 106. 

+ ‘* The succession of five tumuli, under the distant horizon, tends more 
ihan any other proof to ascertain the Trojan war.’”—Constant. Ancient and Mo- 
dern, p. 340. 
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tion raised a mount, on which they erected the standard of Ma- 
homet*, a custom still observed, as an eye-witness informed me, 
by the Tartar princes whenever they pitch their tents. ‘There 1s 
such a similarity of size and form, which is conoidal, in all of 
these five barrows, that the same opinion must be formed of one 
as of the other mount; and if Udjek-Tepe is, as late writers have 
pretended, in reality the tomb of Ausyetes mentioned by Strabo, 
we cannot but suppose that the other tepes are also Homeric 
land-marks, or at least were so considered in former times, and 
we must expect to see some ancient notice of their remarkable 
appearance. Yet I find not the least allusion to either of these 
immense tombs on the Phrygian coast, in the long and minute de- 
tail of Strabo, nor in any other ancient authority, except we con- 
clude (which no arrangement will, I fear, justify), that the Greek 
sepulchres, which have always been hitherto put within the mouth 
of the strait, were in reality on the shore of the open sea. 
Whoever should sail towards the Hellespont with the expectation 
of finding the tomb of Achilles on the jutting promontory (a bea- 
con to the sailor afar off at sea), would fix at once upon the great 
barrow next to Sigeum, as the monument of that hero, and Beshik- 
'lepe would supply him witha tomb for Ajax. ‘These, indeed, I take 
to be “the two hils rising ina piramidall forme, not unlikely to 
be those of Achilles and Ajax,” seen by the traveller in Hakluyt. 
Dr. Pococke, sailing from 'Tenedos to Alexandria 'T'roas, and having 
before made some conjectures respecting the barrows on the other 
side of Cape Janissary, did think that this barrow, or Beshik-T epe, 
‘“as it was very much exposed to view from the sea,” might more 


* Observations on Asia Minor, p. 105. 
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probably be the tomb of Achilles*. Other travellers, without a 
shadow of support from any authority whatever, have called the bar- 
row near Cape Janissary the tomb of Antilochus, and Beshik-Tepe 
that of Peneleus.” ‘hey are so noted in Olivier’s map. We have 
heard also, that ‘it admits of doubt whether Beshik-Tepe is not 
the tomb erected by Caracalla over his friend Festus.” 

Whether the Achillean tomb of Homer was that next to Sigé- 
um, can never be determined ; and those who consider the action 
of the Iliad asa fiction, will not be affected by the uncertainty ; but 
it must be interesting to know, whether any vestige remains of 
that barrow round which Alexander ran, and which received the 
homage of so many succeeding ages. 

According to Herodotus, there was a place on the right bank 
of the river Hypacyris, in the Scythian region Hyloea, called the 
Course of Achillest, near which Anacharsis sacrificed, on his return 
io his country. ‘Lhis spot is noticed by all the geographers; and. 
Pliny§ adds, that the tomb of Achilles was shown on the opposite 
island of Leuce or Macaron, about which so many strange stories 
were related by the ancient navigators of the Black Sea||. ‘There 


* Observations en Asia Minor, p. 110. It is difficult to say to which of the 
two Tepes he alludes. 

+ Topography of Troy. 

t Tov Axparrion xarzomivev Agouov.—Hist. lib. iv. cap. 76. 

§ Lib. iv. cap. xii. p. 59, edit. Paris. In lib. x. cap. x. p. 177, he has these 
words, more decisive of the supposition: Perdices non transvolant Bosotiz fines 
in Attica, nec ulla avis in Ponti insula, qud sepultus est Achilles, sacratam ei 
sdem. 

|| Pausanias, lib. iii. p. 200, relates, that Leonymus of Crotona found Achil- 
les and the two Ajaxes, together with Antilochus and Patroclus, upon the 
island, and Achilles married to Helena.’ They were departed spirits. Accord- 
ing to other accounts, Achilles, sailing towards Taurica for the love of I phige- 
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was a cenotaph of Achilles at Elis *. Whoever would see the 
importance attached to every particular relative to this early hero, 
may look at the discussion in Note A, to the article Achilles, in 
Mr. Bayle’s Dictionary, in which eleven authorities are quoted, to 
settle whether the son of Peleus was actually fed on lion’s mar- 
row; and a perusal of the whole article, which is taken from the 
learned treatise on Achilles by Drelincourt, may show us, that 
notwithstanding this attention, the death and burial, as well as the 
life and exploits of the hero of the Iliad, are not to be settled by 
a reference to any credible history. 

It would be superfluous to quote the Greek poets, to show 
that a pretended tomb of Achilles near Sigéum, is celebrated in 
very early periods, but it is as well to mention that a town or for- 
tress was built round it, not, as Timeus reported}, by Periander, 
nor out of the ruins of ‘Troy, but by the Mitylenzans of Sigeéum, 
who, when expelled by the Athenians from the latter place, re- 
tained the town Achilleum {. ‘The Athenians possessed it after the 
Mityleneans. In the time of Strabo it was a small village, and 
Pliny mentions it as having once existed §. Sigcum and the tomb 


nia, stopped at this island, and there died, and was worshipped. He used to 
wander upon the promontory at the mouth of the Borysthenes, called the Course 
of Achilles ; a name which was, as some have thought, indiscriminately given 
to many shores with a wide range of beach—“ Dionysius Albinus ut refert A pol- 
lonii interpres ‘crogis ras Evgtsas ntovas Aéyertos Axsarartws doouov.”’—Casanb. 
Comm. in lib. vii. Strab. p. 140. 

* Paus. lib. vi. p. 389. 

+ Strab. lib. xiii. p. 600. 

+ Herod. Hist. lib. v. cap. 94. 


§ Fuit et Achilléum, oppidum jaxta Tumulum Achillis, conditum a Mity-. 
lceneis, et mox Atheniensibus, ubi classis ejus steterat in Sigeo. 
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are so connected in the mention made of them by Strabo*, as to 
show their vicinity to each other}; and the expression of Pliny 
in the passage quoted above, points out that the tomb was near 
the shore where the fleet of the hero was supposed to have been 
stationed. ‘There was a circular temple, containing an image of 
Achilles, upon or near his tomb; and the barrow itself must have 
been very conspicuous on a headland immediately overlooking the 
naval station. A fragment of the Polyxena of Sophocles, pre- 
served out of Porphyry, in Stobzeus, gives three lines of a speech 
addressed to the Greeks as they were sailing from the harbour, 
by the spectre of Achilles from the summit of his tomb¢. 

But not only were the temple and the tomb of Achilles at the 
Sigean Promontory, but the sepulchres of Patroclus and Antilochus 
were seen in the same quarter §; and with these monuments, the 
three barrows mentioned on the route from Giaur-Keui to Koum- 
Kale, have been thought to coincide. Pococke, before whom 
no one, that [ am aware, ever noticed them, said “ they might 
possibly be very extraordinary pieces of antiquity.” Chandler 
more decisively called the barrow next to Giaur-Keui the tomb of 
Achilles, and the following one that of Peneleus, but offered an 
excuse for the assertion in his Preface. Since the visit of the last 
traveller the first barrow has been opened, but with such myste- 


* Lib. v. cap. 30, p. 78, edit. Paris. 

+ ?Azo tov Porrérou meiner Liyelov nar Axsrrtws pevnwatos.——Lib. xiii. p- 593. 

t Kai xara tov amomadovy tiv EAAnvwy ert 7 AX AAEWS TeoTParvouevou 7086 
cveryouivors Urte 78 T292.—Longin. sect. xiii. Vid. Runkken. not. in Long. 
sect. xv. p. 255, edit. Toup. 2d edit. . 

§ Te pty ov Axirardis xa begev Earl, xaL mUNAe, meds TI Liyelw. Tareduaz do: 


unt Avtidoxe punmara.—-Strab. lib. xiii. p. 596. 
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rious caution, that the world has a right to doubt the account. 
of the persons concerned in the transaction. With what un- 
fairness the researches of the French dilletanti had been con- 
ducted previously to Mr, Le Chevalier’s tour, may be understood 
by reverting to the unwarrantable expedient in which the Abbé 
Fourmont was detected by Mr. Stuart*. ‘The detail of the open- 
ing of the supposed tomb of Achilles, may incline us to suspect 
that the loss of the Abbé Fourmont need not have been regretted 
in France, whilst a Choiseul Geufher, or a Le Chevalier, were 
to be found amongst their living antiquaries. The son of Signor 
Solomon Ghormezano, French Consul at the Dardanelles, was 
employed for two months, in the year 1787, in opening the bar- 
row, and worked at it alone, and by night, saying that he was 
looking for a spring of water, “ so necessary to the inhabitants of 
Giaur-Keui.” At length he discovered the place where the 
relics were deposited. He immediately collected the whole, and 
communicated his success to his employer, filling a large chest 
with what he had found. This consisted of pieces of burned bones, 
pieces of a large broken metal vase, with a small ornament round 
the rim; some charcoal; a piece of calcined mortar of triangularly 
shaped metal; pieces of fine pottery, well painted with wreaths of 


“ Tt is well known in the learned world, that Fourmont returning from 
Greece, asserted that he had got an ancient copy of the laws of Solon, and had 
found amongst the ruins of Amycle, written monuments of higher antiquity 
than any before discovered. Of these he published specimens in the year 1740, 
The originals have never been shown; and our learned countryman who fole 
lowed him, learnt that the Abbé had employed many persons in the Pelopone. 
sus, not in finding inscriptions, but in destroying those before discovered, to 
prevent the detection of his frauds, Sec Mr. R. P. Knight’s Analytical Essay 
on the Greek Alphabet, p. 112. | 
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flowers; some bits of large vases; small cups, some of them entire ; 
a fragment of brass a foot and a half long, and in circumference 
as big as a quart bottle, weighing seven or eight pounds, which 
“‘ was at first called the hilt of a sword, but afterwards by Mr. Le - 
Choiseul declared to be the statue of a man, with a lion under each 
foot!!! And lastly, a small transparent piece of tube, a foot long 
and two inches in diameter, ornamented with chased or embossed 
branches, in good preservation. 

** At the foundation of the barrow was a large slab, extending, 
as he supposed, over the whole surface, as, wherever he dug, he 
still found it: in the middle was a hole, twelve feet square, 
around which was raised a wall three -feet high, which was the 
sepulchre containing the relics; on the outside of this stone was 
strewed a quantity of lime, and of charcoal, supposed to be the 
ashes of the funeral pile.” 
~ Now this is extracted from the account of the person who 
opened the barrow*; but Mr. Le Chevalier says, ‘* towards the 
centre of the monument, two large stones were found leaning at 
an angle, the one against the other, and forming a sort of tent, 
under which was presently discovered a small statue of Minerva, 
seated in a chariot with four horses, and an urn of metal, filled 
with. ashes, charcoal, and human bones. This urn, which is now 
in the possession of the Conte de Choiseul, is encircled in sculp- 
ture with a vine-branch, from which are suspended branches of 
grapes, done with exquisite art.” 

Let me request attention to these two statements. The first 


* See Constantinople Ancient and Modern, pp. 351, 352,. 
+. Description of the Plain of ‘Troy, p. 149. 
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is the least singular, and comes in the least questionable shape. 
Yet why should Signor Ghormezano work by night, when he 
had deceived the people, by telling them he was looking for a 
spring of water? The conducting of his operations in such a man- 
ner could only have made the Turks suspicious ; and how could 
he be two months discovering the relics, when he confesses that 
the foundation, that is, the surface of the barrow on a level with 
the ground, was covered with a slab, which he found wherever he 
dug, and that in the middle of it was the sepulchre? One would - 
think he might have come to this by digging straight downwards 
at once. ‘The slab may very likely have been found. A similar 
artificial floor has been discovered in excavating the English bar- 
rows; and the cist, or stone coffin, has always been seen upon 
or in this floor. ‘The other articles are also such as have been 
met with in our tumuli, and although the preservation of the 
metal after so many centuries is extraordinary, it is not impos- 
sible; the whole interior relics being, as it were, hermetically 
sealed by many strata of light dry earth, pressed down by an 
intermixture of large loose stones. ‘The pottery might have been 
also found ; for every traveller must have seen proofs of the du- 
rability and high state of preservation of the terra cotta speci- 
mens found in the ancient tombs of Greece. Mr. De Choiseul’s 
man with two lions requires no comment. Finally, we have only 
the word of the Jew for the whole story; if, however, his account 
is true, the wonders of Mr. Le Chevalier must be fictions. ‘The 
Minerva has, indeed, been modelled by Mr. Fauvel of Athens, and 
other specimens have been handed about, which have an appear- 
ance of extreme antiquity, but may have been found elsewhere, 
or have been manufactured at Paris. Both of the. details can- 
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not be correct ; either the Jew is not to be believed, or Mr. Le 
Chevalier must have ventured at. an imposture ; for it is impos- 
sible to suppose, that the fragments found by Ghormezano could 
have been metamorphosed by the heated imagination even of the 
most zealous antiquary, into the Minerva and sepulchral urn 
of Mr. De Choiseul. It is now almost impracticable to collect 
any information on the subject at the spot ; for the same secresy 
is observed respecting the discovery at this time as at the period 
of the transaction. 

Supposing this tumulus to be the tomb alluded to by Strabo, 
Achilléum, the town, must have been on the spot, or close to it. 
Dr. Chandler says, he was eight minutes walking to it from Giaur- 
Keui, and that the town Sigéum was on the slope leading to it. 
To this slope, in fact, the barrow is attached. But the Mity- 
leneans of Achilléum, and the Athenians of Sigeum, carried on 
a long war with each other from these respective places* ; and 
allowing the first to be only a fortress (oppidum), the two rival 
armies must have always lived within nearly a stone’s-throw of 
each other. Beshik-Tepe, or either of the other tumuli before 
noticed, is three times as large, and incomparably more conspi- 
cuous from every point of view than this barrow ; a circumstance 
which struck me so forcibly, that I could not forbear, when on 
the spot, from suggesting to myself, that the site of the Achil- 
léan tomb must have been on the summit of the peaked hill on 
which Giaur-Keui stands; and that the town Sigéum was nearer 
Koum-Kale, on the slope of the hill. Herodotus calls it “ Sigéum 


* "Eroaémeov yae tx re AXIAANIa WOAEOS opucomevos Kar Leyérx.—Herod. Hist. 
lib. v. cap. 94. 
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on the Scamander*.” Perhaps it may be thought some slight 
confirmation of this opinion to observe, that when, in two places, 
Strabo proceeding southwards, that is, towards Lectum, names 
Sigéum and the tomb of Achilles, and puts Sigéum before the 
tomb+-, he may mean to identify the relative situations of the two. 
spots; but, at any rate, the region opposite Tenedos does not 
come immediately after the site of the present tomb; it is at 
least six miles lower down. 

The supposed tomb is not on a promontory, where Homer 
placed that of Achilles; but under and on the side of a hill; .and 
if it has been always so attached to that hill as it is at present, 
Alexander would never have been said to run round it. It may 
be added, that there was evidently some structure upon the an- 
cient tomb; Strabo mentions a temple. That which was anointed 
and crowned by Alexander, could not be a barrow only t: Plu- 
tarch § calls ita pillar. How has it happened, that no vestiges 
of any building, or ancient stone-work of any kind, have been 
discovered near or on this barrow? ‘The sepulchre was existing 


* Mera dt eLexwpnoay és Liysiov 10 tx) 19 Dnapavdpw.—Lib. y. cap. 64, edit. 
Edinb. p. 190. 

+ *¢ After the Sigean promontory and the Achilléum, is the region opposite 
Tenedos,” (lib. xiii. p. 604). ‘¢ From Rhoeiéum to Sigéum and the tomb of 
Achilles,” (ibid. p. 595). 

{ Nam Achillem cujus origine gloriabatur, imprimis mirari solitus, etiam 
circum cippum ejus cum amicis nudus decucurrit, unctoque coronaim imposuit, 
—Suppl. in Q. Curt. lib. ii. cap. 4, p. 99, edit. Lug. Bat. 


‘ / 7 > 4 , A ~ 
§ Trv AxiAdrtws ornanv arenpomtvos Aiwa, xal pera THY Eralpwy Turgevadpcpucai 


ayUphv0s womep tos tory, toregavwotye—Plut. in vit. Alexand. p. 672, Op. Om, 
edit. Paris, 1624. 
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in the time of Caracalla; for, according to Herodian*, he adorned 
it with crowns and flowers previously to the funeral of his Patro- 
clus, the freedman Festus; and it is told, that the Emperor Julian 
long afterwards passed by the sepulchres of Achilles and Ajax, on 
his way to Dardanus and Abydus+. | Now there are remains in 
the barrow In-T’epe Gheulu, which have been pronounced to be 
parts of the Av’antéum, and whoever thinks he has discovered the 
tomb of Achilles, might expect to find remnants of a similar struc- 
ture—a small shrine, partly inclosed in the hillock. 

As to the other two barrows on the path towards Koum-Kale, 
it is possible Strabo may allude to them, when he talks of the 
tombs of Antilochus and Patroclus. Notwithstanding Homer 
precisely said, that one urn contained the mixed ashes of Achilles 
and Patroclus, and also, but apart, the ashes of Antilochus , 
and that the sons of the Greeks raised for them a tomb; so that 
there was only one barrow to cover the remains of the three 
heroes; yet the Greeks showed Alexander the tomb of Patroclus, 
and it was crowned by his friend Hephestiont. ‘The tomb of 


Lg \ \ 
* "EmrsaSav dO movrm ra rH¢ woAsws Adnpave, HEV ETL TOY "AYIAALWS TAPOV, 
STEDAVOIS TE KOTUNTAS xaL AyETs MoAVTEAWS maAwW AxLAAEH Eusotito.—Hist, 


lib. iv. cap. 14. 
+ Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxil. cap. 8; Const. Anc. Mod. 345. 


t ‘Oude ors nats rov A’xsArgws apa Taoov toripavacty, Hoasoriava d& Aéysow, o76 
v2 Tlarpéxdou tov rapoy ecripavwot——Arrian. de Expedit. Alex. lib. i. cap. 12, 
p- 25, edit. Gronov. 1714. 


Artavdpos tov AxyirAtws Fapov torspavwce not Hoasoriav rov re TlarpoxaAs. 


—/Elian. Var. Hist. lib. xii. cap. 7. p. 561, edit. Lederlin, 1713. 
Odyss, 2. v. 74, ct seq. 
"Aud outoics 0 EmeiTe priya nas cpadmova TUuor 


MEUAIAEY o's» 0 oo wim 
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Antilochus is not mentioned by any author except Strabo; yet 
it is likely that all the tumuli on the pla were known under 
some heroic title; and, in truth, Diodorus hints as much, by 
telling us, that Alexander performed ceremonies at the tombs of 
Achilles, Ajax, and the other heroes *. 

It would be superfluous to comment at any length upon that 
arbitrary adoption of names for these barrows, in which late tra- 
vellers have so wantonly indulged. It has, I trust, been seen, 
that the authority which enables us to fix the Achilleum on either 
of them, is but very doubtful; and that there is no ground what- 
ever for giving the preference to one rather than to the other 
of the mounts. Nothing ean explain why Mr. Le Chevalier 
should call the Tepe next, on the south side, to Giaur-Keui, the 
tomb of Antilochus, and at the same time suppose another, not 


If we suppose, according to. the hypothesis of Mr. R. P. Knight, contained 
in his unpublished treatise, ‘* Carmina Homerica, &c.” that the Odyssey is the 
production of an age subsequent to that of the Iliad, or following the opinion 
of the grammarians Aristophanes and Aristarchus, conclude the liomeric Odys- 
sey at the two hundred and nincty-sixth verse of the twenty-third book, the 
authority of these lines is still preferable to that of any following author; and 
that avrcics was not thought to mean Patroclus and Antilochus by the latter 
Greeks, we may safely assert; for they showed a tomb of each of them. It 
may be deduced also, from the twenty-third book of the Iliad, v. 249, that 
Achilles and Patroclus were buried-under the same barrow; for Achilles desires 
the Greeks to refrain from raising a large tomb over-his friend, since they might 
afterwards make it broad and lofty when he himself should die. 

* Kal tous peby THxpOUS Tay npwowy A’xbrAaéws re xaos” Asavros xo Tav GAAwY tye 
yiopac uab trois wAAoS Tos mpos eudogiav nnovow érianow.—Lib, xvii. cap. i. 
p- 570, edit. H. Steph. 1559. ** Ceteris etiam heroibus quorum iis in terris os- 


enduntur sepulchra parentavit.”—Freinsh. in Q. Curt. lib. ii, Suppl. edit. 
qu. sup, 
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one-third as large, to be that of the great Achilles himself. 
There was, indeed, something like an authority for his pre- 
sumption, arising out of a curious mistake of his own. ‘The na- 
tive Greeks call the neighbouring barrows under Giaur-Keui 
Avo Tere, pronounced Dthio Tepe—The two Tombs. This the 
traveller metamorphosed at once into Dios-Tepe, and to show 
that a remnant of ancient superstition was still attached to the 
once hallowed spot, rendered it ‘‘ The Divine Tomb.” 'Vhis is suffi- 
ciently strange; but no less singular is it, that the intelligent au- 
thor of Constantinople Ancient and Modern, who detected this 
mistake, should have quoted Strabo, as fixing the tomb of Antilo- 
chus on Beshik-Tepe, and have found the ashes of Peneleus the 
Beeotian, in the small barrow next to the supposed Achillean 
sepulchre*. 

‘There are some circumstances which show the coincidence of 
In-Tepe Gheulu with the reputed tomb of Ajax. ‘This monu- 
ment was, as Pliny relates, on the other horn of the Greek naval 
station opposite to Sigeum-++. ‘That author has been accused of 
putting it on the Sigean promontory, owing, I presume, to a 
mistake in the punctuation of the textt. But he, with every 


* “ Advancing some furlongs over the promontory, we saw the barrow 
(Beshik-Tepe) called the tomb of Antilochus by Strabo.””—Const. Ancient and 
Modern, p. 350. Inthe map, however, accompanying the work, Antilochus 
is again removed to the barrow next to Cape Janissary. 

+ Fuit et AZantion a Rhodiis conditum in aliero cornu, Ajace ibi sepulto. 
xxx. stad. intervallo a Sigzo, et ipso in statione classis suw.—Nat. Hist. lib. vy. 
cap. 30, p. 78, edit. Paris, 1552. 

+t By Vossius—The words ‘‘ in Sigzeo,” which belong to the former sentence, 
are usually put with the passage above quoted ; so that the text runs thus: “In. 
Sigeo fuit et Avantion:’” an eyident error. I find that. Mr. Bayle, article. 
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other writer, proves that this famous tomb, where so many mi- 
racles were wrought, and of which $0 many curious tales are 
related*, was on the Rheetean promontory. It was also so 
close to the shore, that the sea broke a passage into the sepul- 
chre +-. | 

In-Tepe is on a headland, which forms the eastern boundary 
of the bay or marsh Karanlik-Liman, and which appears like a 
promontory to those who are sailing up the Dardanelles, but not to 
those coming down the straits. Its exact distance from Cape Janis- 
sary, was found by Mr. Le Chevalier to be three thousand fathoms ; 
a measurement very nearly coinciding with the thirty stadia (three 
R. miles and three quarters) assigned by Pliny to the interval be- 
tween the two promontories. ‘The tumulus is less conical than 
those before mentioned, and is of the form called the Bell Barrow, 
although not so regularly shaped. It is conspicuous from the 
strait, but is not on high ground, nor of a size to be compared 
with that of Beshik and Udjek Tepe. Near its summit are the 


Achilles, note K, censures Solinus, because in his verses, attached to the em- 
blems of Alciatus, he places the tomb of Achilles on the Rheetean shore— 


‘¢ AVacidis tumulum Rheeteo in littore cernis :”’ 


but the Rheetean shore is only a general term, applied not to the station of 
Ajax only, but to the coast within Sigéum; as that without the promontory 
is called the Sigean shore. Thus Virgil uses the expression : 


“¢ 'Tunc egomet tumulum Rheeteo in littore inanem 
‘© Constitui.” fn. lib. vi. 


and Pliny also has the words ‘‘ Rheetea littora” (lib. v. cap. 30). 
* They are collected in Bayle’s Dictionary, article Ajax. 
+ Pausan. lib. i. p. 66; Strab. lib. xiii. p. 595. 
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ruins of a stone arch, and the crumbling fragments of some 
wall-work. ‘lhe masonry has been judged to be-of a “ much 
more modern date than the death of Ajax*;” an opinion in which, 
without knowing the precise period of that event, we may safely 
concur. It may, however, bea part of that shrine called the 
Afantéum, which was despoiled of its statue by Marc Antony, 
who carried it to. Egypt, but which recovered its treasure by the 
bounty of Augustus Cesar}. It was under the especial care of 
the people of Rhoetéum, a town on an eminence above the tomb. 
The AXantéum rivalled in celebrity the tomb of Achilles, and was 
perhaps, by the Athenian Greeks, regarded with greater vene- 
ration. It was not to be expected that Alexander, who sacri- 
ficed to Priam, should neglect the hero who, next to his own 
great prototype, was the best of the Greeks both in form and 
stature— 

| dg dpisog env Zid0g Te Oéung TE 

Tov drroy Aavady per’ apimova Tlerciwva. 

OAYEE, A. 468, 2. 17, 


Diodorus, although other writers are silent, mentions the A‘an- 
téum amongst those heroic monuments visited by the Macedo- 
nian conqueror. ‘The ancient notices of the sepulchre of Achil- 
les, include also that of Ajax; but it has been the fate of In- 
Tepe to be neglected until very lately, whilst the barrows near 
Sigéum have for some time attracted the attention. of travellers. 
This may be attributed in some measure to the different accounts 
in the ancient geographers relative to the site ef Rhatéum, which 


* Constantinople Ancient.and Modern,. p. 338. 
+ Strab, lib. xuil. p. 595, 
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Mr. Wood, preferring the measurement of Strabo (sixty stadia) 
to that of Solinus (forty-five stadia) and of Pliny, has assigned 
to Cape Berbieri, a point at least eight miles from Cape Janis- 
sary. This was certainly a singular notion, for one who believed 
that the Grecian fleet was actually drawn up on these shores, but, 
in a matter of this kind, not sufficiently ‘* culpable and unjustifi- 
able*,” to call forth such grave censures as those of Mr. Le Che- 
valier, who has himself fallen into so many inconceivable absur- 
dities. 

It seems impossible to touch upon this debated point without 
committing a mistake; or to correct one error, without being 
involved in some other misapprehension. Leunclavius, the 
editor of Xenophon, who had himself sailed through the Darda- 
nelles, fixed Rheetéum at Pefkia, a place four miles from Cape 
Janissary, and near In-Tepe, but at the same time placed the 
fEantéum on the Sigean Promontory, and called Alexandria Troas, 
Troy+. : . | 

Pococke saw some broken pieces of marble about the bar- 
row, and thought Rhcetéum to have been in this quarter, but 
spoke very indecisively about its identity with the A¢antéum f. 
‘he French tourist so often mentioned, expostulated with this 


* Description of the Plain of Troy, p. 100. 

+ Heic Rhceteum promontorium Troadis, et Sigéum, monumentis Achillis 
et Ajacis nobile. ..... Pefkia distat a capo Jenitzari, hoc est, a Sigeo, mil- 
liaribus quatuor ; unde colligi videtur, Pefkiam esse Rhceeteum ..... A capo 
denitzari ad Tenedum milliaram sunt xii. a Tenedo ad Troje ruinas, millia- 
ria x. note B, to the first book of the Hellenics, p 1062, of Leunclavius’s edi- 
tion of Xenophon. Frankfort, A.D. 1596 


¢ ‘ But whether this was the tomb of Ajax, would be difficult to determine.” 
Observations on Asia Miner, p. 105. 
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traveller for his diffiidence, but gives him some credit, which his 
learned editor seems willing to abridge. He had no doubt what- 
ever that In-Tepe was the tumulus of the Zantéum, and ac- 
counted for not finding the ashes of the hero, by supposing they 
had been carried away, together with the statue, into Egypt *. 
Of all that gentleman’s conjectures, perhaps that respecting this 
barrow is one of the least objectionable ; and those who, on visit- 
ing the 'l'road, are determined not to be disappointed of their 
due share of enthusiasm, should select the summit of In-Tepe, as 
the spot on which their local emotions may most legitimately be 
indulged. ‘The sober visitor, without believing in Ajax, may be 
delighted in thinking he has found the Aantéum; but the man 
of warmer fancies, as, undisturbed with doubt, he surveys the 
swift-flowing Hellespont, the station of Agamemnon and his 
heroes, and the plain impressed with the footsteps of the im- 
mortals themselves, will feel a thousand lively sensations, and at 
every glance of the imposing prospect, experience an increase of 
his satisfaction and a confirmation of his faith. 


* He adds, ‘¢ by Pompey the Great.” Mr. Dalzel, in his note, informs us, 
that for ‘* Pompey the Great,” we should in this passage, and in page 48, read 
** Marc Antony,” as if the other reading had been an error of the press. 


cx 
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The supposed Port of Agamemnon’s Fleet—The Naval Station of 
the Greeks—The Mouth of the Scamander—The Site of 
_LIlium—The Confluence of the Simois and Scamander not pre- 
cisely known—Streams falling into the Mendere—The Thym- 
brek—The Water of Callifatli and Atche-Keui, and the 
Bournabashi Riwulet—Mr. Le Chevalier’s Pseudo-Xanthus— 
The Identity of the Mendere and the Scamander of Strabo— 
The ancient Confluence of the Thymbrius and Scamander— 
The Thymbrek not corresponding with the former, but answer- 
ing better to the Simois—Uncertainty respecting that River— 
Palaio-Callifath, possibly the Position of Ilum—Site of the 
Ihéan Village—Not at Hallil-Ely, but perhaps at or near 
Tchiblak—Remains on a neighbouring Mount—The Calli- 
Colone of Strabo—The Vale and Brook of Atche-Keui—The 
latter conjectured to be the River Thymbrius—The Erimeus, 
the Tomb of Aisyetes, Batieia, the Tomb of LIlus not now 
to be discovered—Udjek-Tepe not the Tomb of Aisyetes, 
as described by Strabo—Note on the Homeric Thrésmos— 
Bournabashi—Tepid Sources of the Bournabashi. Rivulet— 
Errors respecting them—Balli-Dahi—The Pergamus of Mr. 
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Le Chevalier—Unfounded Conjectures respecting the Tomb 
of Hector, and the Remains on Balli-Dahi. 


ALL ancient accounts agree in placing the mouth of 
the Scamander, and the port of the Greeks, that is, the supposed 
‘station of Agamemnon’s fleet, between the Sigean and Rheetean 
promontories. ‘The river is described by Strabo and Pliny, as 
forming near its mouth a marsh, called by the first Stoma-Limne, 
and by the latter author Pale-Scamander. Present appearances 
coincide very exactly with this. description; for from the Men- 
dere to In-T'epe, immediately within the sandy projections, there 
is a line of reedy swamps, to which most probably the Greek 
geographer alludes, when he says, that the ‘‘ Simois and Sca- 
mander joining in the plain, and carrying down with them much 
slime, create a new line of coast, and form a-blind mouth with 
salt lakes and. marshes*.” ‘This accretion of, sandy soil, which 
may have been augmented since the days of Augustus, most pro- 
bably has worked some change in the appearance of the bay, which 
was called the Port of the Achzans. It may be collected from 
several passages of the above author, that next to Sigéum was the 
mouth of the Scamander-;-, twenty stadia, two R. miles and a half 
from Ilium; that what was called the Naval Station, that is, 
where the Grecian fleet was drawn up.on land, was near the mouth 
of the river; and that the port of the Achzans followed, at a dis- 


* Lummecovres yap ore Landers nal © Tuddvdoos ty rw mediers TOAANY KOT C= 
PipovTes IAL, meocyouT) THY MAPMALAY, KOE TUDALY OToUG TE xa AluVOTAarAaTTEE 
xa FAn wowos.—Lib. xiii. p. 595. | 

+. Lib. xiii. p. 597. 

{ Ibid. p. 598. 

Sc 
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tance of only twelve stadia of flat plain from Ilum*. By this 
order, it should seem that the port of the Acheans was not the 
whole circular bay between the two promontories Rhceteum and 
Sigéum, but an interior inlet on the Rheetean side of the river. 
Yet Pliny mentions, that the Scamander flowed into the port, 
and favours the contrary opinion. It is probable, however, that 
anciently some recess may have been pointed out, which is now 
choked up or covered with marshes, at the site of Karanlik- 
Liman, or the inlet nearer to the mouth of the Mendere t. 
Some alteration may have been effected in the appearance of the 
coast, even in latter times, although not so much as we might 
think from looking at the account of Sandys, who says that the 
mouth of the Simois, meaning, it appears, the Mendere, is nearer 
to Rheetéum than Sigéum § ; .a manifest error, as it was not so 
when Strabo wrote. In saying the river Simois was nearer 
Rheteum, Sandys followed Strabo; but in asserting that it dis- 
charged itself into the Hellespont, nearer to Rheetéum than Si- 
géum, he could have consulted neither the authority of Strabo 


* Lib. xiii. p. 598. 

+ Dein portus Achzorum in quem influxit Xanthus Simoenti junctus stage 
numque prius faciens Pala-Scamander.—Lib. v. cap, xxx. p.78, influxit. leg. 
influit. 

} An error has prevailed respecting the Port and the Naval Station, which ~ 
have been considered the same, notwithstanding the express words of Strabo, 
p- 598. That Asprv and vaveraS pov are not to/be confounded, will be seen 
very Clearly from the following passage of the same author, who, talking of 
Adramyttium, says it is an Athenian colony, having a port and naval station : 
EXOUTH Arasvae nat vadioraduov.—Lib. xiii. p. 606. 

§ “ Nearer Sigéum was the station of the Grecian navy; but nearer Rhee- 


teum, the river Simois «now called Simores) dischargeth itself into the Helles- 
pont.” —Relation of a Journey, &c. 
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nor of his own journal. ‘There may have been some addition of 
new land since the beginning of the Christian era ; but it is impos- 
sible to say how great, for it is allowed, that the torrent of the 
Straits will prevent any future accretion, and we cannot tell how 
long the coast may have assumed its present form. ‘Ihe mouth 
of the Mendere has been shifted more than once in modern maps ; 
but there is every reason to think that it is not far from the an- 
cient outlet, for Herodotus, in the place before quoted, describing 
the site of Sigéum, says it was above the Scamander. ‘T'his may 
assist us in our search after the site of the Ilium of Lysimachus, 
with the attempted discovery of which, being warned by former 
examples not to look for the Troy of Homer in explaining the 
Troad of Strabo, we may rest satisfied and content. 

Ilium was twenty stadia, two R. miles and a half, from the mouth 
of the Scamander, and twelve from the port of the Acheans ; 
consequently, it was on the eastern side of the river, and not 
on the western, where it is placed by Mr. Le Chevalier; for had 
it been on the western or Sigean side, it would have been nearer 
to the mouth of the Scamander than to the port of the Achzans. 
It was on the slope of a hill, so that there was no free course round 
it, and its citadel was on a considerable eminence*; and it was 
between the extremities of these two roots or elbows of Mount 
Ida, one of which pointed towards Sigéum, and the other in the 
direction of Rheetéum. Besides these circumstances, the high 


* Strab. lib. xiii. p. 599. I beg leave to notice a mistake in Mr. Bryant, 
who, in order to show that a general misconception had prevailed relative to 
the flight of Hector round the walls of ‘Troy, quotes these words from Strabo— 
6ud’ » Te Exrogos dt TEeidpofAos n meg Thy WoAby Eyes Th EvAoyov, and translates 
them thus: ‘¢ Nor is the flight of Hector attended with the least show of proba- 
bility.” Observat. p. 35.—But the geographer is only arguing against the 
claims of lium Immune; and amongst other reasons why it could not be on 
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ground on which stood its citadel, stretched like a neck of land, 
through the plain to the point whence the elbows of Ida branched 
off, so as to form a Greek Upsilon, or, as may be thought from 
putting together this description, a figure like our representation 
of the sign Aries*. Lastly, Ilium was a little above the con- 
fluence of the Simois and Scamander. ‘The discovery of this 
confluence would be of the utmost importance to the enquiry. 
Four streams fall into the Mendere in its course below Bour- 
aabashi. The Thymbrek mingles with it, or at least with the 
marshes at its mouth, near the wooden bridge; the water of Cal- 
lifatli runs into it near the village of that name; the stream from 
Atche-Keui, a mile and a half below Bournabashi; and the rivu- 
let from Bournabashi, as has been seen, about two miles from its 


the site of Troy, says, ‘‘ if it were, Hector never could have fled round Troy” — 
ou yae ter meeidoouoy 1 vuv dia rv cuvexn pay... . on dt wHAB tyes TERI 
deoucve—=‘* for there is no course round the present city, on account of the 
attached root of the hill; but the old site has such a course.” Itis curious te 
observe, that in the only instance in which Mr. Bryant acquiesced in the inter- 
pretations of Le Chevalier, namely, that Hector did not run, and was not drage 
ged round the walls, and that ~¢¢! in this place does not mean round, but at or 
near, he seems to have fallen into an error; for, not to consult the grammarians, 
Strabo in the above passage, evidently shows that he thought the meh did mean 
round about. Virgil was the first who drew Hector thrice round the walls of Troy; 
but no less than fourteen authorities mention the circuit, without the number of 
turns: their names are given in note H to Bayle’s ‘ Achilles :” Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Ovid, Seneca, Statius, Dictys, Plato, Cicero, Hyginus, Philostratus, 
Libanius, Servius, Tzetzes, and Eustathius. 

* Strab. lib. xili. p. 597. It does seem that this description answers better 


to the shape of a barb An. than ofa YT. Perhaps Strabo does not speak of the 
figure formed by the elbows and the neck of land conjointly, but only by the 
latter, which, as it approached the mountains, branched off on both sides. 
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mouth. It was at the sight of this last streamlet that Mr. Le 
Chevalier exclaimed, like La Fontaine’s Callirhoe, ** Ah! voila le 
fleuve Scamandre*!” But the question has been completely de- 
cided against this pleasant discovery, and the Mendere restored 
to the title which it possessed as far back as the time of Xerxes, 
who found it, as he would at this day, the first river to be met 
with in the road from Sardis to the Iliéan plain 4-. 

A writer and traveller (Castaldus) is quoted by Mons. Morin, 
to prove that the Scamander in latter ages was called the Simois; 
but Ortellius, in his geographical Thesaurus, adduces the same 
authority, to show its modern name to be Simorest. The Men- 
dere is‘so called by Lady M. W. Montague§, and, as it appears, 
by Sandys||; but none of the inhabitants of the country at this 
time, are acquainted with such an appellation. ‘The topographi- 
cal picture given by the last-named traveller shows two distinct 
rivers, but both, in this and every other respect, is a fancy piece. 
The Simois, in Dr. Chandler’s map, corresponds with the rivulet of 
Bournabashi. Pococke mentions Udjek-Tepe as being above the 
conflux of the rivers, and talks of the Simois as if it were decidedly 
known, but I have not been able to discover whether or not he al- 
luded to the same stream. The Simoisis noted in Homer amongst 
the rivers running from Ida, and is more than once called the Idzean 


‘* One may apply the beginning of the next line, and of that next but two, 
to the progress of this disclosure—‘* On s’etonne..... onenrit.”” ‘Contes de 
la Fontaine, Le Fleuve Scamandre. 

+ Herod. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 42, p. 224, vol. v. edit. Edinb. 

{ Bayle’s Dict. article Scamander. 


~§ Letter xiv. 
| Lib. i. .p. 21, Relation of a Journey, 1627. 
@ Observations on Asia Minor, p. 107. 
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Simois by the poetical geographer Dionysius* ; it could not, there- 
1ore, be the stream which rises under the village of Bournabashi. 
The Thymbrek bears so great an affinity to the Thymbrius in 
name, that little doubt has been entertained of their identity. Hesy- 
chius, on what authority I know not, says, that Thymbra, or the 
river so called, where there is a temple of the Thymbrean Apollo, 
was ten stadia from the ancient city of Troy-+-. I confess myself, 
however, entirely ata loss in reconciling what Strabo says of 
the Tbymbrius with the present state of this stream. It is lost 
in the marshes near the mouth of the Mendere; for we crossed 
it near those marshes in our way towards In-Tepe and the Dar- 
danelles. Its actual point of confluence cannot be discerned, or 
rather, it has none. One thing, however, is quite clear, that the 
ruins on the side of the hill at Hallil-Elly, four miles above the 
valley of ‘'hymbrek-Dere, are not, as they are laid down in 
-Kauffer and every other map, those of the Temple of Apollo 
Thymbrius ; for Strabo says precisely, that that temple was near 
the confluence of the streams. The confluence of 'Thymbrius and 
Scamander was also fifty stadia from Ilium§, if I understand the 


* Zavdw én’ tvpv “peovrse nat Iai Xinotvrr. WV. 819. 
And in another place, 


Tovs ror amo ZavSo0 nat dais Lipedvros, V. 683. 


+ QvuPpa rémos rig IAsou, wept tov OvpuBpov Atyousvoy rorapov, dure CT 
Stvray 11s dpyasas moréws ciméyoure, gradious déxay Omovye xas sepov "Amoaawyos 
OvpBpafov.—Hesych. in v. Thymbra, p. 1742, edit. Albert. 1766. Vide Schol. 
in Homer, Il. x. line 430. 

$ Kara 1d OupBpats Ardrrwvos isp0v-—most audaciously translated by Le 
Chevalier as if it were To QvuuBpais “Amérrwyos bepoy tors x&TH, Or rather xaTW. 

§ Ts dt viv Ills, nas mevrnxovra oradiouc Dvin ete Lib. xiii. p. 598, 
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author correctly; of which, although assisted in this translation by 
Mr. Bryant*, [am by no means sure}. The confluence could 
not, then, have been between Jlium and the mouth of the Sca- 
mander; for the mouth was only twenty stadia from the city, 
and the confluence was fifty. It must, therefore, have been above 
Ilium towards the mountains, and not below it towards the shore. 

The 'Thymbrek corresponds rather with the Simois, and 
Ptolemy seems to put that river near the coast, by placing 
it, in his notice of Phrygia, between Dardanum and Sca- 
mander }. It is larger than the other streams which fall into 
the Mendere; and no one accustomed to see the small tor- 
rents which acquired notoriety by being attached to the ex- 
ploits of the Greeks, will be surprised at beholding the dimi- 
nutiveness of this Simois, if the Thymbrek may be so called. 
We learn§, that the Simois approached, or had a direction 
towards, the Rhotean promontory, before its confluence with 
the Scamander; and I did certainly find by experience, that 
this stream, running from the valley of Thymbrek, turns a 
little to the north towards In-Tepe, before it resumes its western 
course and is lost in the marsh. When Strabo|| says, that 
the Astypaléans inhabiting Rhceetéum built a small town, called 
in his time Polisma, near the Simois, in a place which was not 


* P, 19, Observations. 

+ Mr. Le Chevalier says in this place—‘‘ The opening into the valley of 
Thymbra is betwixt new and old Troy; and whatever it be that Strabo is pleased 
io say of: it (for it is again difficult to discover his real meaning), it was nearer 
the former than the latter of those cities.”—Descrip,of the Plain of Troy, p.66. 

t+ Lampsacus, Abydus, Dardanum, Simoeis, Scamander, Sigéum.—Geog. 
p- 137. Bryant, p. 31, Observat. 

§ Strab, lib. xiii. p. 597. | Page 601. 
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sufficiently firm, the marshes near the Thymbrek seem to be 
alluded to, rather than any spot farther up the country. 

The water of Callifatli, which is less than either the Thymbrek 
or the Bournabashi rivulet, and might very easily be overlooked, 
has no direction towards Rheetéum that I could discover, but falls 
with a course due west into the Mendere, four miles from the 
shore, at a distance too considerable to have been the confluence 
of the two Trojan rivers, which being a little before [ium, could 
not have been farther than that city from the port, namely, 
twelve stadia, one Roman mile and a half.— Whether the Thym- 
brek or the Callifath be the Simois, Ihum must have been some- 
where between these two brooks; but in the first supposition, 
the little before (j«spev tuxpocSev) must mean a little to the north; 
and in the other case, a little to the west. Some ruins of massive . 
foundation-stones have been dug from an eminence near the ter- 
mination of a suite of hills, corresponding sufficiently with the de- 
scription of Strabo, to answer to the neck of land (xiv). which. 
stretched from Ilium towards the mountains. They are noted 
in Kauffer’s map, as the ruins of the town begun by Constantine ;- 
and it is not impossible that the walls and towers erected by com- 
mand of that Emperor, may have been built near the site, and 
perhaps from the stones, of Ilium. The spot is called Palaio-Cal-. 
Jifatl; and as the walls of Ilium were forty stadia in circumference, 
that city, if on this. hill, was near enough, to the confluence either 
of the ‘hymbrek or the Callifatli water, to agree with what Strabo 
mentions respecting the vicinity of the town to the junction of 
the Simois and Scamander. 

In the same line of hilly ground which separates the vale. of 
the Thymbrek from that of the Callifatli water, is the village of 
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Tchiblak, an hour distant. Supposing Palaio-Callifatli to be 
Ilium, the view on every stde towards the rivers, answers to 
the description of Strabo’s plain of Troy, properly so called *, 
composed of the Simoisian plain towards the Thymbrek and the 
Scamandrian towards the Mendere, which was broader than that 
higher up, and in which the battles of the Iliad were supposed 
to have been fought. The plain country of the Troad, which I 
so call, to distinguish it from the “Trojan Plain,” reached from 
the line of shore between Sigéum and Achéum, for many stadia to 
the east, as far as Mount Ida, bounded to the south by the district 
of Scepsis, and to the north by the Lycian territory and Zeleia+-. 
Ilium is the best centre whence the topographer may direct his 
enquiries on every side; and hence, to strain the words of Pliny a 
little beyond their meaning, there is an opportunity of illustrating 
many other celebrated objects—unde omnis rerum claritast.—As 
the progress of Strabo’s description seems to proceed from east to 
west, from the mountains to the plam, we may guess where to look 
for the Pagus Iliensium, which, although he no where speaks deci- 
sively, and expressly asserts that no remains were to be seen, he 
considered as having much better pretensions to be on the site of 
‘Troy than the new city, and doesin more than one place distinguish 
it as the old Ihéan town §. The ruins near Hallil-Elly are very con- 
siderable, and from them was taken the inscribed marble recording 
a Phrontistes of Drusus Cesar, the son of Germanicus, now in the 
vestibule of the Public Library at Cambridge. It cannot be 
supposed that there were any large buildings or temples at this 


* "dies Tpwixdv.eLib. xiii. p. 597. 
+ Strab. lib. xiii. p. 596. 
t Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. 30, p. 78, edit. Paris, 1532. 
§ "Apyatoy xTicwa, p. 598; % THAGEA, p> 599, lib. xiii. 
} P. 43, n. 21, Clarke’s Greek Marbles. 
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village of the Iliéans, sufficient to account for these remains, which 
may rather be referred to one of the many cities of the Troad 
which are mentioned by geographers, but not in such an order 
as to enable us to discover their respective sites. ‘I'here are a 
few fragments of carved marble at Thymbrek-Keui and above 
Tchiblak, besides many remains of pillars on a hill near the 
latter village; nor are we to be surprised at these vestiges in a 
country, every region of which was regarded with peculiar sanc- 
tity. ‘The Ihéan village was but little more than a mile (most 
probably westward) from the eminence, five stadia in circumfe- 
rence, called Callicolone, “* The Beautiful Hill,’ under which 
flowed the Simois*. 'Tchiblak might be considered nearly on the 
site of the village, and the hill where are the ruins thought to 
be the Callicolone. Hesychius calls it a place remarkable for its 
sanctity, and the ruins on the mount above ’chiblak may be 
the remains of its temples-+. ‘The distance between 'I'chiblak and 
Palaio-Callifath, will pretty well correspond with the three Ro- 
man miles and three quarters which were between Ilium and the 
village ; and the town and the hill are near enough to the T hym- 
brek or the Callifath water (whichever of these streams was the 
Simois) to have been spoken of as being in the Simoisian plain, 
where the Pagus Iliensium and the Callicolone are placed by the 
geographer. ‘The hills close behind T'chiblak to the east, may 
likewise be the commencement of those two elbows of Mount Ida 
(#7xas) so often before mentioned, which were in the vicinity of 
the village +. o 

* “Yrep 8: rijg TAlwy xwdpng, déxa oradidug eoriv 7 Karr Korawdyy, rddoc 
Tig, map ov 6 Zamoess per, mevrerradsoy éxwy.—Strab. lib. xiii. p- 597. 

+ Keaarar-Koawy ——xwpiov ieporperés.—P. 125, tom. ii. edit. Albert. 


+. TEES ‘ Xn ~ ~ = 
{ Touro pév 07 wera&e rijg rereurig rdv AsySvrwy dyxdver Fivos, td. 
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The country in the direction immediately eastward above 'I'chi- 
blak, has many inequalities of surface, and is rough and hilly; 
but on the south side of the chain of eminences on which it is 
placed is a fine undulating plain. In this stands Atche-Keui, and 
from near that village a brook runs into the Mendere, a mile to 
the north-east of Bournabashi. ‘There is no end of conjecturing 
on these subjects; but the distance between Palaio-Callifatli and 
this stream agrees with that between Ilium and the conflu- 
ence of the Thymbrius and Scamander* ; and as the valley of 
Atche-Keui runs up to the spot near which the Pagus Iliensium 
may be fairly supposed to have been placed, it may be the plain 
of Thymbra, which was in the vicinity of that village+-. 

In the wide plain. properly called the Trojan, some of those 
objects were shown which are mentioned in the Iliad: the wild fig- 
tree, or hill of wild fig-trees; the tomb of Ausyetes, Batieia (or 
the tomb of Myrinna); and the tomb of Ilust. The Erineus 
was some rugged ground, shaded with fig-trees, under the Iliéan 


8& rarady xticwae pweTaSd TI¢ &pyxiis.—Lib. xiii. 597. Whether the raraidy 
xTiop~o here means the village of the [liéans or the actual Troy, the point is 
the same, for Strabo thought there was a correspondence in the site of the two. 

* Fifty stadia, six R. miles and a quarter. 

+ Tlajotoy yap tor: 7a redidv 7 OvpSea.—Strab. lib. xiii. p. 598. 

t [Drarvrepov yap tori, xald rodg dvomalomévoug trémoug evradda deixvu- 
peevous opdimev, Tov Epivedv, roy TS Atourre raGov, tiv Bariciav, 7d 78 Irs 
cpa. ~ For here it is more extensive (the plain, redlov Tpwixdv), and we see 
those places pointed out which are recorded by the poet—The Fig-tree Hill, 
the tomb of Aisyetes, Baticia, and the tomb of Tlus”...... Strab. lib. xiii. 
p- 597. 
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village*. I need not say that [ was unable to fix upon the Eri- 
neus; it will be as well, indeed, to avow that I made no effort 
to find either that or the beech-tree mentioned by Achilles, which 
the geographer informs us was a little below}. The tomb shown 
for that of Aisyetes was five stadia (something more than half a 
mile) from Ilium, and not so high as the Acropolis of that city +. 
If the meaning of the text in Strabo is at all understood, Udjek- 
Tepe cannot be the tomb of Aésyetes ; for that barrow is at least 
seven miles in a straight line from the supposed site of Ilum, and 
in order to get to it, you have to cross two, if not three rivers, 
the latter part of the way through a morass, and over hilly ground, 
Besides, Polites, in running to Udjek-Tepe, would be going from, 
not towards, the Grecian camp, and had, therefore, no cause of 
fear; he would, indeed, have had’a much better view than from 
the Acropolis (if we have found it) of Hium; but this is the very 
advantage which Strabo says he would not have had. ‘There is 
only one point of resemblance between the barrow and the tomb: 
Udjek-Tepe is near the road to Alexandria Troas ; but, allowing 
the present path to be in the line of the ancient road, as that road . 


*°O re Epiveds rpayts rig rémros, xds gpiveddyg, Tod wey dpyain xric~ 
part Jmorértwxey.—Strab. lib. xiii. p. 598. 

+ Kat 6 dnyis 88 puxpoy xarwrépw tors 78 epiveod, &p & Oyo 6 Ayirrcue. 
—Ibid. 

ft ‘* And (if Hium were Troy) Polites also, ¢ who being a spy from Troy, 
trusting to his speed, sat onthe very summit of the tomb of the ancient Aisye- 
tes,” he must have been improvident even if he did sit on the very summit; for he 
might have hada much higher look-out from the citadel, and at much the same 
distance: nor could he at all want his speed; for that which is now shown for 
the tomb of Aisyetes, is five stadia distant towards the road to Alexandria,” 
Strab. lib. xiii. p. 599: 
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ran all across the plain, and probably from Ilium, it is very likely 
indeed, that there might be another barrow near it. Wherever 
Ilium was, the tomb of AZsyetes was not more than two miles 
from the port of the Greeks; probably it was less, but Udjek- 
‘Tepe is more than nine from the shore of the strait. This lofty 
tumulus may be the Homeric tomb of Aisyetes. Of this we can 
know nothing, but it is not that of Strabo. ‘There are two. or 
three barrows which answer better to that tomb, and _ espe- 
cially one between the village of Koum-Keui and Callifatli, no- 
ticed in Mr. Gell’s map, not as a barrow but asa mount. It is 
in the plain near the Mendere, and about half a mile from the 
projecting eminence of Palaio-Callifatli, to the west. Two other 
barrows have been noticed in this quarter; one'is or a plot of 
rising ground, which projects south-westward from the chain of 
eminences between Palaio-Callifatli and Tchiblak, but is rather to 
the south of the first place, and about two miles and a half from 
the last ; the other is at the western extremity of the hills which 
form the northern boundary of the plain of Atche-Keui, and’ two 
miles on the left of the road to that place from the village of Cal- 
lifath. Under Atche-Keui, and nearly opposite to Bournabashi, 
is a low natural hillock, called in Mr. Gell’s map, Batieia. | 

As Strabo gives us no assistance whatever in identifying either of 
‘these barrows with his tomb of Ilus, or the Batieia, but only men- 
tions those objects as being in the plain of Troy properly so called, 
and that only in the one passage above quoted, it would be useless 
for. one who is not. perfectly persuaded that the scene of the Iliad 
can be fixed upon with precision, and has been actually disco- 
vered, to make any essay towards an arrangement of these an- 
client monuments on a modern map. As presumptuous might it 
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be thought to fix upon any hill, or natural eminence, the name 
of the Homeric Thrésmos, on which the army of the ‘Trojans was 
stationed, more particularly as we cannot be sure that the Thrés- 
mos was a hill*. 


* The grammarians have supposed this word, which, as Mr. Bryant mentions, 
(Observations, p. 10) occurs only three times in Homer and twice in Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, to signify a high place. 


Opwopis—iWyrrs rérog Bovvoesdys, ad’ bv xaraPalvovra Yopsiy cori. 
Hesych, in y. p. 1738, Albert. edit. 1766. 


OpopPog—ibyrts ramos idem quod Opac pds. 
Is, Vossii, not. in v. +p0/4901, Hesych, p. 1736, ib, 


Exi Rpemys medioto— Oded media jar) emsOpopen. 
Ibid. p. 1355. 


The Scholiast on Homer, Ii. K. ver. 160, and Il. A. ‘ver. 56, Suidas, and 
the Etymologicon Magnum in voc. Spwops0g,. make it to be near the Calli’ 
colone-—‘ Erat autem Callicolone locus excelsus in campo Trojana, ab isto nan 
Jonge remotus qui Homero pwd pos dicitur,”’ note 1, p, 1707, Hesych, . ibid, 
which can not be collected either from Homer or Strabo. The first places 
the Callicolone near the Simois (Iliad. Y. ver. 53), and the latter ten stadia 


above his site of Troy; but the Spwopcg was near the ships of the Greeks, and 
separated from them but by a very small interval— 


Ovx cutis, wg tedeg emi Fewoped medsdso 
Biaras dyxs vewv, oriyog CFs Ywoog Ebner. 
Tinie eps 


Mr. Le Chevalier, with just as little reason, faneied that, * like Batieia and 
the tomb of the nimble Myrinna, the Throsmos and the tomb of Ilus were the 
same. Descrip. p- 112.—The only difference between the two cases is, that 
Homer says the first was the same, but gives no such hint as to the latter, 
We may see from the poet, that they were not the same, although perhaps not 
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We are now arrived at Bournabashi, the Troy of Mr. Le Che- 
valier. Itisa ‘Turkish village, situated on some rising ground, 
at the head of the great marsh. All travellers have with justice 


far from each other; for Hector, and the other chiefs, retired from the camp 
to the Thrésmos, to the tomb of Ilus, to hold a council— i 


Selo magh onpats “Trou 
Noodsy dd Orolo Be" 
Ii. K. ver, 415. 


Mr. Bryant (Dissert. p.37) makes Batieia and Callicolone the same, but with- 
out giving any reason for such a conjecture. ‘The probable vicinity of the tomb 
of Ilus to the Thrésmos, may help to shew us that Homer never meanta hill or 
mound by the latter word, for he makes Agamemnon pursue the Trojans from 
the neighbourhood of the ships, to which they had advanced, by ihe tomb of 
Ilus, through the middle of the plain, 


‘O1 03 wap "Trou ofjpan raraiod Aagdavidao 
Méoooyv xammediov mop egiveoy éooevovTo 


“Tewevos morgue. Il. A. ver. 166. 


and not over any hill, which must have been the case if the Thrésmos had been 
high ground, as the Trojan station was between the place of action and the city. 
In the two places of Apollonius, Ogwop.0g does not seem to mean an eminence. 
Jason and his companions conceal themselves, and bold a council under cover 
of the high reeds and shrubs in the bed of a river in Cholcis, and then guit 
their concealment for a place in the plain above, named Circeum, which the 
poct calls the Thrésmos of that plain. 


“Adae Sava vnig bree Dovaxas Te xd Ddwe 
Xigoovd eEarienoay eri Semopé rediowo. 
Kigxdioy rode we xinajoxeron, eva 08 worrad 
"EEeing medpades Te nok irda exmeQdacsy. 
Argon. lib. iii. ver. 199. 
5 _E 
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lavished their encomiums on the beauty of its situation, which 
commands an extensive prospect of the whole plain, both to the 


We sce that on this Throsmos there were willows growing (although some, 
instead of poj200801, have read, without assigning any reason, 7p0/20.008, a sort of 
wild oak)—trees not so likely to flourish on a hill as on the meadowy banks of 
rivers. ‘Che Scholiast commenting on the passage, calls this ‘Thrdsmos a place 
overhanging the river—TS srepxsipévou TS woraps rémov, Srov.éo7} Dopziv 
xal mndyoos ard THg yews, p. 276, edit. Shaw; and the translator has it’ ** in 
editiorem locum campi.” The Argonauts, when they proceed from this Thrés- 
mos of Circeeum (ver. 213) are only said to go from the plain, &% medioi, not 
from any height. 

The other passage in which the disputed word occurs, docs not convey the 
notion of a Thrésmos being any thing else than a spot with an open space, 
where there was room to move about. It is not here the Thrésmos of the 
plain, but the Thrésmoi of the river— 


ee , 28 \ ~ 
Avrap oy tAvoevreg ava Spwomes woTapoto. 
Argon. lib. ii. ver. 825. 


‘¢ Per limosi salebras fluvii,” 


are the words of the translator; and the Scholiast 
interprets it, avTl TS, xara Tog avaPordc xd avaPares, xal xadddove, 
p- 219, edit. Shaw.—Supposing the word to be derived from Spwoxeiv, or 
Jopeiv, to leap, there seems no necessity for having the a@ ov xaraPalvovre 
yopsiv éori, the * descending leap” of Hesychius: a level spot is more fit for 
leaping or exercise than any high ground. When Homer mentions Baticia, 
on, or at, which the Trojans were drawn out in array, he describes it as a hill, 
and if the Opwop.os, where the Trojans were also stationed, had been a hill, it 
is likely he would have likewise described it as such. We may be inclined, then, 
to submit to Mr. Bryant’s opinion, that the Spwojd¢ of Homer should be ren- 
dered saltus campestris and not the mound of the plain. The preposition up 
(ave), with which it is connected in. the passages above quoted, may perhaps 
persuade us that a gentle ascent. is expressed, unless it only conveys the mean-~ 
ing of our phrase up the country, up to town. 
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shores of the strait and to the open sea, and gives a nearer view 
to the north of low undulating hills, whose slopes are adorned 
with frequent villages, and backed with a dark line of forest 
scenery. ‘Lo the night, at about half a mile distance, the Men- 
dere flows through a green flat, winding from behind a rocky hill, 
called Balli-Dahi, or the Honey Mountain, which rises at the back 
(the south-east) of the eminence of Bournabashi, and is separated 
from it only by a narrow woody dell.—Immediately below the 
village is the path which crosses the country from the north to 
the south towards Alexandria 'T'roas, and on the other side of this 
. path is a slope of hard rugged ground, covered with Turkish tomb- 
stones, chiefly granite, and having the appearance of being taken 
from some ancient structure. Below this to the south, less than 
a quarter of a mile from the houses, is one of those beautiful 
springs from which the village takes its name of the Fountain- 
Head. ‘The principal basin is ornamented by a rectangular mar- 
gin of white marble slabs and the fragments of two granite pilas- 
ters; and the water gushing copiously from below, slides over 
the smooth brink, and moistens a flat plot of green sward, which 
is shaded by a line of weeping willows rising from a shrubbery 
of evergreens. 

_ The temperature of this spring has been found to be sixty-four 
of Farenheit’s scale, and we learnt that in the winter a steam 
arises from it, which altogether conceals the source and the sur- 
rounding grove. It felt tepid in April, but was not so warm as to 
be unpleasant to the taste. The head of the marsh, obscured by 
tall reeds, commences a little to the west of the fountain. Walk- 
ing for three minutes to the south, and keeping by the side of some 
pools of water, interspersed with brushwood, you come to a 

DER 
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strong spring, bubbling up from beneath a rocky hillock, and 
flowing off, dispersed in several pebbly channels, into the 
marsh and through a line of gardens belonging to the Turks of 
Bournabashi.. The Aga, a considerable person in this part of the 
country, has a kiosk in one of them between the two springs, 
which is surrounded by an orangery, and sheltered by a grove of 
ashes and poplars and other tall trees. On one of my visits to 
the spot, cur party, who had been on a shooting excursion in the 
marshes, and were somewhat fatigued after a hot walk of five 
hours, took some refreshment under a spreading walnut-tree, on 
the brink of a rivulet running round the Aga’s garden, which 
supplied us with water-cresses. 

As we were rising to depart, a tall fair complexioned Turk, half 
wrapped in a tattered garment, having every mark of extreme 
poverty, but with an easy graceful mien, walked over the little 
plank laid across the brook from the garden, and accosted me first 
in Italian, and afterwards, seeing my surprise at hearing any thing: 
but Turkish from a Turk, in Latin, enquiring if I understood 
that language—‘* Domime scis inguam Latinam?” He added « 
few sentences, in a manner which shewed he had Once been: accus-. 
tomed to converse. He was asked where he had learnt his Latin. 
Lie said at home. :Had he ever received any public instruction ? 
“Vidi etiam academiam. sed non frequentavi,” was his reply. 
fe had seen the English at Alexandria, When questioned as. to 
the place of his birth, and his country, he answered, *‘ Sw civis 
mundv’——** | ama citizen of the world;” and smiling, put an end 
_ to our interrogatories, by asking me if I wished to see the garden 
belonging to his master: “ Visne videre hunc hortum, mei ma= 
gistra est.” At this instant a ‘Turk richly dressed came up, and 
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accosting him with great kindness and familiarity by the name of 
Selim, they both walked away to the village. 

The singularity of meeting a Turk talking Latin in a solitary 
garden in the ‘road, although not so agreeable an adventure as 
that which befell the friend of Auschines, and (as Mr. Le Che- 
valier thought) on this very spot*, engaged our thoughts for some 
time, and we could only conclude him to be one of the many pri- 
soners or deserters from the French Egyptian army who em- 
braced Islamism, some,, as it was reported in I'rance at the time, 
from inclination, others to save their lives. . 

‘he springs and the pools of water unite their streams, which 
are partly lost in the marsh, and partly flow into the channel of 
the Bournabashi rivulet, and the whole fountain is called Saranda 
Ochia—the Forty Eyes. The last mentioned source is thought 
by the people of the place to be cold, but is in fact of the same 
temperature as the tepid fountain, although, as it does not rise 
and settle ina basin, but flows off into the pools, its warmth is 
not so easily perceived as that of the other springs. ‘To the taste 
they appeared: to me exactly the same, and only not chill; a fact, 
which, considering the number of warm sources in this part of the 
country, it would not. be worth while to mention, if Mr. Le Cheva- 


* Mr. Le Chevalier commenting seriously on the accident of Callirhoe, 
calls it ‘* a circumstance ever to be regretted, as it prevented A@schines from 
entering into a minute examination of the plain of Troy, and from giving the 
result. of his enquiries to the world.” La Fontaine thought otherwise, and 
made somewhat better use of Cimon’s adventure than Mr. Le C., who really 
believed that /!@schines came to Troas to write such a piece of topography as 
his own. One circumstance has as usual escaped or been unnoticed by him, 
although his editor has been more explicit: the letters of Aschines are thought. 
io be spurious. 
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lier and his disciples had not positively pronounced them to be 
the two fountains of the Scamander, the Ao) ryyat of Homer, one 
of which was enveloped in smoke, as of a burning fire, whilst the 
other in the summer rushed forth cold as the hail, the chill snow, 
and the ice}. a | 
My last visit was paid to these springs on the last day of 
April, which was more sultry than an English midsummer, and 
might therefore have shown the freezing faculty of the cold spring 
toadvantage. I repeat, however, that no difference was percep- 
tible between the temperature of the fountains. Yet Mr. Le Che- 
-valier, comparing it with the other, says it is “ always cold* ;” 
when, however, he could see the broad, the angry Scamander in 
a rivulet, in spite of all ancient authority, whether of poetry or 
prose, it is not surprising that he should reject the evidence of 
his senses, and find the warm and freezing sources of that river 
in the tepid fountains of Bournabashi. Demetrius of Scepsis 
confessed that the Scamander rose in the hill Cotylus from one 
source; and Strabo endeavoured to explain away the difficulty, 
by suggesting that the hot spring may have failed, or that the 
two sources may have been those of some tributory stream, which 
might therefore be fairly called springs of the Scamander. This 
must be allowed, and was so by Mr. Bryant, to be a very rea- 
sonable account; and those believers in the Iliad who can recon- 
cile one hot and one icy fountain with many tepid springs, may 
be willing to adopt the latter suggestion, and suppose the sources 
at Bournabashi to be those to which Hector was pursued by 
Achilles. It must, however, be observed, that the explanation 


* Iliad, X. v. 147, 
+ 127 Descript. Plain of Troy. 
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can hardly be applied to springs supplying a rivulet which does 
;0t fall into the main river till within a mile and a half of its 
mouth ; and, moreover, that if Demetrius or Strabo had thought 
these Bournabashi fountains to have, been the Aaal raya, or if 
they had been commonly so called and noticed atmongst the 
other Homeric objects, it is next to an impossibility, that after 
having made the remark and particularly discussed the difficulty, 
the author should not have mentioned their existence in the 'I'ro- 
jan plain. Let me add, that those who believe in the fountains, 
may as well believe Bournabashi to be Troy ; for tf Achilles and 
Hector fought on this spot, the great difficulty of the distance of 
the city from the sea is removed ; indeed they are almost bound 
to believe it, since the Scamandrian springs were in sight of, and 
not far from, the city. 

There are at Bournabashi several traces of some ancient town 
having stood in the vicinity, and the situation of the village is 
such, as I have observed the Greeks generally choose for their 
cities; blocks of carved marble and granite, one or two contain- 
img inscriptions which throw no light on the subject, are to be 
found in the houses, and particularly in the Aga’s ‘court-yard : 
vestiges of a paved way are also discernible. But it is on the 
hill Balli-Dahi, a quarter of a mile to the south-south-east, that 
the citadel of Priam and the tombs of his sons have been at last 
discovered. Above the first rugged flat there is a second emi- 
nence, the highest summit of the hill; on this are three barrows, 
not so large as those on the shore of the strait, but similar to them 
in every respect, except that one, like the cairns of Scotland, is 
chiefly composed of stones thrown loosely together. It is possi- 
ble that the covering of turf may have been worn away by expo- 
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sure to the wind and rain. Mr. Le Chevalier chose to call it the 
tomb of Hector, and found a wonderful similarity between its po- 
sition and that of the imitative sepulchre which Andromache 
raised to the memory of her hero on the shores of Epirus*. 
The cenotaph however was before the city, in a grove, on the 
banks of the feigned Simois. 


“¢ Ante urbem, in luco, falsi Simoentis ad undam.” 
fEn. iii. v. 300. 


‘This barrow is in Mr. Le Cheyvalier’s city, and no more on the 
banks of the Simois, than Blaize Castle near Bristol is on the 
banks of the Avon. It stands near the brink of a steep precipice, 
very high above the Mendere. It Virgil had any particular spot 
in view, we may find something full as likely to have been the 
prototype of his description, for we see in Strabo-+, that at a 
place called Ophrymum, they showed the grove of Hector; but 
this was on the banks of the strait, twenty-five miles at the least 
from Bournabashi. We do not know, in fact, that the sepulchre 
was in that grove, or on any other spot; for an oracle preserved 
amongst the ‘I'hebans, related that the ashes of Hector had been 
conveyed from Troy to their city, and his tomb was shown at 
the fountain of Gidipust. If any inference is to be drawn from 
the lines in the Pharsalia, in which the Phrygian tells Cesar not 
to tread on the ashes of Hector, it is, that no such barrow as is 


* ¢¢ Virgil takes a very ingenious method of pointing out the true situation of 
Hector’s tomb.”—Descript. of Plain of Troy, p. 123. 

+ Lib. xiii. p. 595. 

+ "Eort 08 xdu"Exropog OnBatos rages +8 TI pide apis ‘Oiumadla xox 
ABevy xp7vy.—Paus. lib. ix. 569, edit. Hanoy. 
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now seen on Balli-Dahi, was ever called the tomb of that war- 
rior *. 

Another of the tumuli is the tomb of Paris, but’ which of them 
has not been as yet determined ; Strabo, however, relates that his 
monument was at Cebrene+. On the surface of the summit of 
Balli-Dahi are some flat stones regularly disposed, the vestiges of 
two pits or cisterns, and near the edge of the precipice above the 
river where it is four hundred feet high, the foundation stones of 
massive uncemented walls. 

A most correct view of these relics is given in the thirty- 
seventh plate of the ‘Topography of Troy, the author of which, 
has never called his pencil to the aid of his pen; but with a candour 
and ingenuity very rarely to be met with ina theorist, has, in the 
fidelity of his representations, furnished us with competent means 
of disproving his system. ‘Those who look at the vestiges on 
Balli-Dahi in his plate, may be assured that such are the actual 
appearances on that hill; but enough may have been already said 


* 66 Securus in alto 


Gramine ponebat gressus, Phryx incola manes 
Hectoreos calcare vetat.” 


Pharsal. ix. v. 975. 


Thus rendered by Mr. Le C. “ Cesar, in traversing the} plain of Troy, was 
walking inadvertently over a heap of stones and of turf, which no longer re- 
tained the shape of a tomb:” “‘ Stop, Czsar,” cried his guide, “ you are 
treading upon the ashes of Hector,” p. 122. Let me ask whether the original, 
or even this strange translation, gives a picture of any one climbing on a rug- 
ged precipice, amongst ruins, and over the summits of actual tombs? For 
either Mr. Le C. must believe that Lucan really alludes to the barrow on Balli- 
Dahi, or the reference is altogether inapplicable and futile ; but the poet could 
never have said that there were no ruins on this hill. 

+ Lib. xiii. p. 596. 


lal 
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to convince them, that some scope has been given to the imagina-~ 
tion, in calling two or three lines of single flat stones the ruins 
of the palace of Priam, the palace of Hector, the palace of 
Alexander, the temple of Apollo, the temple of Minerva, and 
the temple of Jupiter. 

‘The same author of course is not deterred by the ancient 
authorities who mention that no vestige was left of ‘Troy, but 
quotes Babylon as an instance, that ruins long thought to have 
perished may be at last discovered. He might have added Baal- 
bek, the finding of whose remains by Mr. Wood was ridiculed as a 
chimerical invention; but was Babylon at any time sought after as 
was ‘l'roy? were its ruins in the midst of the most polite and learned 
people in the world, who for a succession of ages desired and tried 
in vain to discover its site? I see no parity whatever in the two 
cases, and I must add, that it is not to be credited that Deme- 
trius of Scepsis, and other enquirers living on the spot, would 
overlook any part of the ‘Trojan plain on the banks of the Sca- 
mander containing the ruins of palaces and temples, which must 
necessarily have been twenty times more considerable in those 
days than they are at present. 

‘The real ‘Trojan palaces, if they ever existed, must have been 
erected in the very infancy of architecture, and what excellence 
could have been attained in this art, when letters had not been 
invented, when commerce was a change of commodities, arithme- 
tic counting on the fingers, and when carpenters built ships with 
a brazen hatchet*? ‘The greater part of the houses of the royal 


* Wood’s Essay on Homer, pp. 268, 274. That such must have been the 
state of society when even Homer wrote, may be deduced from his poems. 
Mr. W. observes, that the poet does not talk of sculpture with admiration. 
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city of Sardis, when it was destroyed by the Ionians, were either of 
reeds, or brick thatched with reeds, and of this material we may 
suppose the temple of Cybele to have been made, which was burnt 
with the other buildings*, The walls of the citadel were of course 
more durably constructed, but the interior buildings could hardly 
have answered to any thing like our notion of a palace, nor can we 
think that the Pergamus of Priam was composed of edifices so 
constructed as to leave remains discernible after a period of three 
thousand years. | | 


The oldest statues of the gods were blocks of wood scarcely cut; the temples, the 
xAUTA Ow are of those ages may, however mean and simple, have been decent 
enough for such divinities. The poet, when describing the celestial habita- 
tions, says nothing of their size or construction, but confines himself to the 
costliness of their materials. Agamemnon’s palace, or the treasury of Atreus, 
lately discovered at Mycene, is, it is true, a durable fabric, as also is the trea- 
sury of Myneus at Orchomeno; but we cannot be sure that those buildings 
did exist in the times alledged; we can only know that they were very ancient, 
and had those particular denominations amongst the Greeks of after ages. 

*"Eoay ev rijor Zapdios osxios, as pry wacives, xarcpavos “Ooas 03 
duréov wah mAWSi vou tray, xarapov elyov Tag ogopes.—Herod. Hist. lib. v. 
cap. 101, p. 242, edit. Edinb. 1506. 
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The District of the Troad—Ene—Eski-Scupthu—Bairam-itche 
—Kas-daghy, the Cotylus of Ida—Argument against the 
identity of that Summit with the Homeric Gargarus—and 
against that of Rhetéum and Sigéum with the Promonto- 
ries bounding the Grecian Camp, mentioned in the Iliad— 
The Authority of Virgil quoted—The Homeric Troy in front 
of Tenedos—The Geographical Plain of Troy probably not 
that of the Iliad—The Homeric Landmarks invented by. the 
Greeks after the Age of the Poet—No inference to be drawn 
from casual Resemblances between the Descriptions of them, 
and the actual Landscape near the Banks of the Mendere 
—The endeavours of Writers to adjust the- Poetical to the 
present Positions entirely unsuccessful—Mr. Pope's Map, and 
the unaccountable Remarks upon it by Mr. Le Chevalier— 
Conclusion of Observations on the Troad, with an Enquiry 


into the limits of the ancient Hellespont. 


THE remains on Balli-Dahi have been referred to 
a very late period, but when we know that the T'road was full of 
towns, of which Strabo enumerates twenty, we shall not be at 
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a loss to account for antiquities, either on this spot, or in any other 
portion of the same region. At Erkissi-eui and Bos-Keui, vil- 
lages on the ridge stretching south-westward from Bournabashi, on 
which stands Udjek-Tepe, there are also many fragments of mar- 
ble and granite ruins: part of these were thought by Dr. Pococke 
to belong to Ilium. 

‘The expectation that the frigate would sail immediately up the 
straits, prevented us from proceeding above Bournabashi along 
the banks of the Mendere, to the summit of the highest hill of 
the Ideean chain, Kas-daghy. But as no one ever thought of 
searching for 'l'roy above the point to which we confined our 
researches, we were the less anxious to prosecute our journey in 
that quarter. ‘T’ravelling in the T'road is at present not only safe, 
but perfectly agreeable, for Englishmen especially, owing to the 
good disposition of the governors of the district. ‘The whole 
{dean territory, nearly that of the lesser Phrygia, is under the 
power of Hadoum Oglou, or Hadgi Osman Bey ; but the more 
immediate jurisdiction of the ‘road is in the hands of his son, 
Hadoum Zade, or Hadji Achmet Bey. ‘The latter of these 
resides at Ene, a town on the banks of a rivulet which falls 
into the Mendere about twelve miles above Bournabashi, and 
which is named in the maps the Andrius, a river flowing from the 
country called anciently Carasena. 

It has been thought probable, that ine may be on the site 
of the town Ainéa, which the ancient inhabitants alledged was 
the royal seat of A‘neas. ‘The account of the tradition is from 
Strabo, but he says nothing of a large barrow which there is near 
the modern town called Sovran-Tepe—the Sovereign’s Tomb, or 
Ene-lepe—the Tomb of Ene, and which, if it stood in ancient 
times, was perhaps, as were many other similar monuments in diffe- 


a 
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rent parts of the world, shown as the tomb of Aineas. Whatever 
weight is derived from the similarity of the ancient and modern 
names will be lessened by observing that there is another Ene on 
the shore of the Adramyttian gulf above Bairam, the ancient Assos. 
A village to the south is called Eiski-Scupthu, which, as it corre- 
sponds in its site, and partly in its name, with Pale-Scepsis, fifty 
stadia from Ainéa, may be on the position of that ancient town. 
It would be hopeless to enquire, by what good fortune Ainéa, and 
Palze-Scepsis, which was a decayed place in Strabo’s time, should 
alone (if we except the doubtful Thymbrek), of all the spots in 
the 'Troad, have preserved nearly their ancient names. ‘The case 
of the last may be thought more remarkable, when the latter city 
of Scepsis, sixty stadia below the old site, has been entirely lost*. 


* Kski in Turkish is equivalent to the aaa: in Greek.—Palw-Scepsis was 
fifty stadia from Ainéa. Strab. lib, xiii. p. 603. It was near the highest part 
of Ida, xar& To perewporaroy rig Idyg, Strab. ibid. p.607. It will be as well 
to look at Kauffer’s map, and see how the site of Eski-Scupthu will answer to 
this description: if Eski-Scupthu is Palz-Scepsis, Strabo could noi say it was 
near Cotylus, where the Scamander rises, or in other words, his Ida Proper 
could not be Cotylus. Again, Pale-Scepsis was above Cebrene, éravo Ke- 
Porvys, and sixty stadia above New Scepsis—dorepov 08 KOTWTEOW TT KOIG 
eEjxovra elo riv viv Bxibiv petwxiodyoav—but the Scamander flowed be- 
tween the territory of Scepsis and Cebrene—r7y 08 KeSpyviay dijxew péype rijg 
Senbiag? “Optov 08 tivo rov Dxdpavdpov pérov aurdy péovra, ibid. p. 597. 
According to this account, Scepsis should be on the north bank of the Scamane 
der; yet bow will this answer with what Strabo says in another place, (hat the 
plain country of the Troad, in the narrow part towards the mountains, stretched 
as far to the south as the neighbourhood of Scepsis, ibid, p. 596. The confusion 
of confusions is seen in Mr. Barbié du Boccage’s map of ‘'roas, attached to 
Anacharsis, and may convince any one of the extreme difficuliy of restoring the 
ancient geography of this celebrated region, 
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Hadoum Oglou lives at the large town of Bairam-itche, which 
gives its name toa long plain, extending on the banks of the Men- 
dere, between twelve and thirteen miles towards the roots of Kas- 
daghy : it is nine or ten from Ene. From the neighbourhood of 
Bairam-itche, were brought two of the marbles in the vestibule 
of the Public Library at Cambridge*. The whole district of 
Ida was held in much veneration, and- it is probable that an 
inquisitive traveller would find remnants of the ancient supersti- 
tion which sanctified this poetic region, in the most remote soli- 
tudes, in the deep recesses of the forests and the summits of the 
highest hills. 

‘he source of the Mendere, a cataract, commonly called the 
falls of Megara, is at the foot of Kas-daghy, about six hours 
above Bairam-itche, and not only the written narrations of tra- 
vellers, but the account of a friend-who visited the spot. whilst 
we were in ‘l'urkey, make me lament that any incident should 
have occurred to prevent our enjoying a spectacle more magnifi- 
eent, as I understand, than the brightest conception can antici~ 
pate. ‘The ascent to the top. of Kas-daghy is an object which I 
must also regret that we omitted to accomplish. If however we 
had gained the eminence, it would not have been, on my part, 
with the persuasion that we were scaling the terrestrial heaven 
of the Idean Jove. 

There appears to me no way of getting over Mr. Bryant’s argu- 
ments in favour of 'T'roy, as described by the poet, being under 
the most southern parts of Ida, and near those mountains of Troas, 
ealled Lectum and Gargarus+; and I shall observe, that what 


* No. XVI. No. X XVI. Clarke’s Greek Marbles. 
+ See Dissertation, p. 134, and p. 136, to the end.. 
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Mr. Wood calls the machinery*, and may be denominated the 
celestial topography of Homer, can be adduced as a proof of this 
supposition. | 

‘That which the ancient geographers called Ida, is a chain of 
hills extending north-north-east from Baba, or Lectum, and 
divided into several ridges, two summits of which (exactly given in 
the fifteenth plate of the Topography of Troy) overlook the whole 
sloping country towards Tenedos. The highest point of these 
ranges, once called Cotylus, now Kas-daghy, will be seen by 
looking at Kauffer’s map, to be ata vast distance, both from 
Lectum and Sigéum, and to be near the sea on no side, except that 
of the Adramyttian gulf, where the Grecian fleet could not have 
been stationed, or it would not have been visible from the top of 
Samothrace, as in the thirteenth book of the Iliad it is said to have 
been. ‘The plain of the Mendere towards Cape Janissary, is distant 
from Mount Cotylus, or Kas-daghy, thirty-five miles at the least, 
and separated from it by a ridge of low brown hills, and a large 
tract of plain country. But Gargarus and Lectum were imme- 
diately above the scene of action in the Iliad, not figuratively, 
but actually. The king of gods and men might have remained 
in the Thessalian Olympus-} to have scen the ships of the Greeks, 


* Essay on Homer, p. 133. 

+ This mountain Mr. Bryant calls the heavenly Olympus, and does not ima- 
gine it to be a hill upon earth (Dissertation, &c. p- 143). His chief reason is 
adduced from the circumstance, that Jupiter, in going thence from Ida, is said 
to fly “* between the earth and the starry sky” (Il. @, ver. 46); but it appears 
that Juno is standing on this same Olympus in the fourteenth book, and in that 
place it is evidently the Thessalian Olympus, for her route is traced from the 
mountain over Aumathea, or the plain of Thessaly, thence over the hills of Thrace 


to Athos, Lemnos, and Lectum (Il. . ver. 225 to 285). This seat of the gods, 
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und the city of Troy, unless he had wished to be near the plain; 
nor would he have poured a cloud round his horses and chariot, 
to render them invisible*, if the combatants, and the whole scene 
of action, had been thirty miles distant from his station. When 
the gods held a council to favour the Trojans, it was on a mount 
in the plain; and when Jupiter quitted the heavens to watch 
over their interests, the summits whence he launched his light- 
nings against the Greeks were not, it is probable, divided from 
‘Troy by intervening hills and plains. In the thirteenth book of 
the Iliad, it is said, that from the position of Neptune on the 
woody Samothrace, the whole of Ida appeared, and the city of 
Priam, and the ships of the Greeks ; and the vicinity of the objects 
may perhaps be collected by their being mentioned together +-. 


although described by the poet as in the heavens, at an immeasurable height 
above the rest of the earth, was still on the actual summit of the many-headed 
Olympus— 


"Axporarn xopugy moaudespados OAvrroo— 


in order to scale which, the giants heaped Ossa on Pelion, two mountains 
also in Thessaly. Even the celestial properties of Olympus were those of a 
mountain, not of any region in the sky detached from the earth. ‘ It was 
never shaken by the wind, nor hidden by the tempest, nor approached by the 
snow, but was in a cloudless atmosphere, encircled with a pure splendour.” 
I find the variety in the Homeric descriptions of Olympus, noticed by Mr. 
R. P. Knight in his Carmina Homerica, p. 26, noi after Mr. Bryant’s manner, 
but asa proof that in the inventive parts of poetry congruity is not to be ex- 
pected. 


* Kara 0 jepa monty Zyevev—Il. ©. 1. 4G, 52. 


+ I see that in the Observations on Mr. Le Chevalier’s Treatise (p. 2%), this 
passage is adduced in proof of the same point. The sentence does not, how- 
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The part of Ida called Lectum, stretched down to the sea, for 
there Juno and Somnus, on their passage from Lemnos, first left 


the waves. 


"Ldny o ixéoSyy rorumidaxa, pyTépa Sypwv 
Acxrovt "OSs wpwrov Auréryy Ara. ll. £. 283. 


But not only the promontory, but part of the hill towards the 
’ summits of the mountain was so called; since the woods of Lec- 
tum trembled under the feet of the deities as they ascended; and 
these woods were not far beneath Gargarus, for in them Somnus 
concealed himself on a pine-tree, to assist the machinations of the 
goddess, who advanced swiftly to the seat of Jupiter. 


"Hoy 08 xparmvas mporebyouro Topyapoy axpoy 
"Ldys oWyrie. Tl. 292: 


Somnus may be supposed to have been at hand, and not far from 
the top of Ida. 

Now would Juno have gone from Imbros to Lectum, in order to 
arrive at the seat of Jupiter, who was looking down upon the plain 
of Troy, if that plain had been near Sigéum, which is almost as far 
from the promontory Lectum, as it is from the mountain which is 
the summit of the [dean range? Strabo indeed calls Gargarus the 
top of Ida*, notwithstanding he gives the name otf Cotylus to the 
hill where the Scamander, together with the Granicus and /Ese- 


ever, admit solely of such an interpretation: it may imply, that the god could 
see the whole range of Ida, and could see also the city of Priam and the ships 
of the Greeks. 

* Lib. xiii. p. 583. 
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pus*, has its source, which is found by actual observation to 
be’ the highest point of the whole Idan chain, and about seven 
hundred and seventy-five toises above the level of the sea. The 
town Gargara was on a high promontory, twenty-seven Roman 
miles from Lectum, and at the mouth of the Adramyttian gulf, 
properly so called. The summit Gargarus may have been above 
it, on the ridges either to the north-north-east in the direction of 
‘Cotylus, or to the north-west towards Lectum. Antandros, the 
town, was not far from Gargara, for it was only thirty-five 
Roman miles from Alexandria Troas; but a mountain called Cil- 
leum was between the height Gargarus and Antandros+}-; so that 
Cilleum most probably may have been the ridge in the northern 
direction from Gargara, and Gargarus the north-western summits. 

On the whole, there seems no positive authority for supposing 
Cotylus and Gargarus to be the same mountain {, notwithstand- 
ing the decisions of Hesychius, Vibius Sequester, and Macrobius, 
and the dreams of the grammarians, who, to strengthen their 
hypothesis, had recourse to the last resource of criticism, an ab- 
surd etymological conjecture §, 


* Lib. xiii. p, 602. 

+ Lib, xiii. p. 612. 

t Pococke says, that ‘‘Gargarum was another summit of Mount Ida, proe 
bably more to the south than Cotylus.”—Observations in Asia Minor, p. 107. 

§ Vid. not. Phil. Jac. Mausacci. in Plutarchi Fluv. p. 76, vol. ii. Plut. 
Op. Om. edit. Paris, 1624. ‘‘ Taeyapov, ita dictum quasi Kapxapoy caput ca- 
pitis ut somniant grammatici.” 

Another passage of the same annotator, quotes Vibius Sequester, the author 
of the Treatise de Montibus, mentioned above, as saying that the Xanthus or 
Scamander flows into the Propontis (Xanthus Troiz, Tio proximus, ex Ida 
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Again—Jupiter seated on Ida, turns his eyes from the scene of 
action towards the land of the Thracians and Mysians. By which, 
as Strabo in his seventh book observes*, Homer must be under- 
stood to mean the Fhracians separated from the Troad by the 
Hellespont, and the European Mysians. 


“Aurig 03 mary rperev Ooo! Pace 
Néogw 20’ irrorcrwy Opyxw@y xaVopwnevog cay 
Mucady 7 eyyepaywv.....+.-- Il N. ver. 3. 


Under correction from better judgments, I venture, however, 
to hint, that when the geographer explained waa, back, by 
Grioney aur@y (sc. Tov Tpwwy) behind, or at the back of the Tro- 
jans, it was in conformity with his notion of the site of Troy, but 
that the more apparent interpretation of the passage is, that Ju- 
piter looked back, behind him, or at least in a direction entirely 
different from that of his usual object. ‘The expression tpérev dace, 
“he turned his eyes,” the word réaw, “ back,” and véo¢s, in 
the Latin version seorsum+4, and in our translation “ apart,” will 
be hardly thought to signify that he “ lifted his eyes and looked 
over and beyond the ‘Trojan plain ;” which must have been the 
case if the scene of action was on the shore of the straits. But 


monte defluens Simoenti junctus in Propontidem funditur—not: ad Scaman- 
drum, ibid.); by which a judgment may be formed of the reliance to be 
placed on his decisions in any topographical nicety. He may possibly mean 


what is called the Propontic Hellespont, above Abydus, but is wrong even in, 
that case. 


* Page 295. 


+ “ Se versum.”—-See Dr. Clarke’s note to verse 349, Il. A. 
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supposing the god to be looking towards Lectum, he must then 
have turned his eyes back, and apart from 'Troy, in order to take 
a view of ‘Thrace and Mysia. ‘This consideration, if it had been 
suggested by any better authority than my own, I should regard 
as decisive of the conclusion that Homer’s plain of Troy cannot 
have been farther north than the country near Alexandria Troas, 
and that it lay a little to the south of west from Cotylus, beneath 
Gargarus, a height of Ida, the roots of which formed the pro- 
montory Lectum. 

Let me add that, whatever was commonly thought respecting 
the pretensions of the Rhcetean shores, we find a trace of the 
main Grecian army having been near Lectum; for an altar to the 
twelve gods, raised by Agamemnon, was shown on that promon- 
tory* ; and as the king of kings remained stationary before ‘Troy, 
and did not undertake any expeditions against the tributary 
cities}, it is not likely that his altar should be at Lectum if his 
troops were at Siggeum. It may be asked, if the Scamander of 
Strabo is not the Scamander of Homer, why should his Lectum 
be the promontory of that name in the Iliad? I do not see how 
this question is to be answered ; but the conclusion cannot esta- 
blish any thing in favour of the river, although it may destroy 
the pretensions of the mountain. ‘The arrangements of the Hel- 
ladian Greeks, in fixing the scenes of the Homeric poems, were 
extremely fanciful : for example, A‘ige, where was the palace of 


* Strab. lib. xiii. p. 605. 
+ ‘© For the chief expeditions made to other places were under Achilles, 


which are mentioned Iliad, I. 326, Odyss. T. 105; and at these times we are 
told in express terms, that Agamemnon, and consequently the main army, re- 
mained before Troy.”’—Bryant, Observations, p. 6. 
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Neptune, and from which some thought the AZgean took its 
name, according to them was in Eubcea, at the place afterwards 
called Carystus * ; so that the god of the sea, when he took four 
strides from Samothrace to Aige +, went fifty leagues out of his 
way to mount his chariot, since he might have reached the deep 
cave between Imbros and ‘l'enedos, where he left his horses, in 
one-fourth of that distance, and by going in a direct line from his 
station on the mountain towards Troy. 

Notwithstanding the objections which have been made to the 
citation of Virgil by Mr. Bryantt, as an evidence in this inves- 


* Strab. lib. viii. p. 386. 
+ Iliad, N. ver. 15—35. 


¢ It does not seem a necessary consequence, as that learned person thought, 
that Virgil’s city was immediately under Antandros, because Aineas built bi 
ships in that situation— : 
sub ipsa 
Antandro et Phrygiz ... . montibus Ide. 


If it had been any where in the district of Antandros (for I do not find there 
was, as Mr. Pryant asserts, a mountain of that name*), it would have been to 
the south-east of Lectum ; nor could it be in face of Tenedos, nor burnish the 
Sigean straits with its flames. Virgil expressly informs us, that at the destruc- 
tion of the city the Trojans were dispersed ; and that a number of fugitives col- 
lected under Anchises, who, when the fleet was ready, set sail at the beginning 
of summer. That Afneas and his Trojans did not depart from Troy, but from 
a post which they occupied on one of the summits of Ida, is part of the story 
which Dionysius of Halicarnassus thought most probable, and which the ancient 
writer Hellanicus followed in his history of the Trojanst+; and thereis no incon- 
gruity in supposing that, flying from the burning city, he went towards a 
region in a different quarter from that which was the station of the Grecian fleet 


* See Strab. lib. xiii. p. 606. t Dion. Halicar. lib. i. cap. 40, 
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tigation, from the supposition that he was never on the spot, I 
cannot but consider the authority of the Latin poet as deriving 
the more weight from the very circumstance, on account of which 
it has been so much disregarded. Had he ever visited the shores 
of the Hellespont, it is probable that he would have followed the 
commonly-received opinion of the Greeks of Phrygia, and that, 
besides Sigeum and Rheetéum, he would have introduced their 
positions and notorious objects. As it is, we must conclude that 
he supposed himself following his great prototype, in placing his 
‘Troy and ‘Trojan plain opposite to ‘lenedos ; and we may fairly 
think it of some importance to be supported by so great a name, 
in preferring the country about Alexandria Troas to that near 
Ilium, for the site of the Homeric city and the scene of the war. 


CN eae aaa 


and army, and embarked at some distance from Troy. In the interpretation of 
the words of ASneas, ‘‘ I leave the port and the ficlds where Troy stood”— 


Portusque relinquo 
Et campos ubi Troja fuit ;”” 


we may reduce them to the language of prose, and undetstand the hero simply 
to say, ‘* I set sait, and quit my country.” There is by no means any neces- 
sity for connecting the ‘* port”? with ‘* the fields where Troy stood.” How 
Féneas came to raise a large tomb for Deiphobus on the Rhcetean shore, unless. 
that shore was near his Troy, is indeed a question not easily to be answered ; 
nor can it be very well accounted for, why the spot chosen for this monument 
was the very station of the Greeks, who might be supposed to interrupt the 
pious labours of the hero. According, however, to the compact between ihe 
Greeks and the Trojans under Atneas, the.conquerors were to facilitate the eva- 
cuation of the country by the latter *, and might not have forbidden the funeral 
rites: or Virgil may have used the epithet Rheetean, to signify the shores of 


the Trojan plain. 
* Dion, Halicar. lib. i. cap. 39. 
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A very general persuasion in favour of this position obtained 
amongst the learned of modern times. Casaubon, in his commen- 
tary on Strabo, evidently shows that he thought the shores of the 
identical Trojan plain to be the land on the continent nearest to 
Tenedos ; for he remarks, that Strabo gives a shorter distance be- 
tween the main land and the island than Pliny, which, as the latter 
is talking of Sigéum, is perfectly reconcileable with fact, and would 
not have been noticed by any one who did not conceive Sigéum in 
front of 'l'enedos*. Indeed, the Sigean shore, although not Si- 
géum, is said by Pliny to be opposite to 'lenedos+-; and the spot 
occupied afterwards by Alexandria 'Troas was named, so we learn 
from Strabo, Sigia}. A town, or district, between the Sigean and 
the Alexandrian territory, and in face of Tenedos, was called 
Achzum §; and Dr. Pococke conceived -the port of the Greeks 
to be in that quarter: Mr. Bryant does indeed affirm, that it 
was so denominated from being the supposed station of the Gre- 
cian ships, and the place of the encampment, quoting Strabo as 
his authority ||. Here, however, it does not appear that he is 
held out by the geographer ; ; at least I have not been able to fix 
upon any thing in the three places where it is mentioned in his 
thirteenth book, conveying such a meaning. Strabo does seem 
to make it the boundary of the plain eountry of the Troad to the 


* Ou wréieg TOY TerTapaKoVTA oTAudIWY diéyouTH Tis Aree. FPlinius 
ait abesse 'Tenedum a Sigeo x11. M et D pass: quze stadia sunt aliquunto plura.” 
—P. 226, Comment. et Castig. 

t “ Adversa Sigeo littori adjacet Tenedus.”—Lib. v. cap. 30. 

t Zryie.—Lib. xiii. 604. 

§ Ayaisuov.—Sic leg. Casaub. Com. et Castig. in lib. xiii, pp. 596, 604. 

j Observations on a ‘Treatise, p. 24. 
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south* ; but having placed the port of the Greeks before the 
Sigean promontory, expressly puts Acheum after that headland +-. 

It has been shown, I believe, that the ancient topographers 
looked for the scene of the Iliad on the shores of the straits; and 
that the present face of the country corresponds sufficiently with 
their accounts, to enable us not only to understand, but to form 
a judgment on the accuracy of, their conclusions respecting the 
city of Priam and the plain of Troy. Whether the fable of the 
poet was founded on fact, or was altogether fiction (a point which 
jt has been my wish entirely to leave out of this enquiry), I see 
no necessity for allowing, with Mr. Blackwellt, that Homer; 
although he may have been acquainted with Phrygia, had a per- 
sonal knowledge of the precise site of his war, or had fixed upon 
any distinct spot for the scene of his action. It is true, indeed, 
that an inimitable air of truth is to be found in his description ; 
that he is simple, distinct, and every where consistent with him- 
self; but this is a portion of his art, this is the characteristic of his 
genius; it is an excellence less likely perhaps to be found ina 
painter of real scenery, than in one who trusts altogether to his 
invention and is not encumbered with an adjustment of actual lo- 
ealities ; and the poet is equally minute, particular, and, it may 
be almost said, credible in his detail, when he conducts his de- 
lighted guests into the coral caves of the ocean, or the silver pa- 
laces of Olympus. It is hardly necessary to add, that he cannot 
be affected by any of the difficulties attendant upon the exami- 
nation of the question, and that there is no confusion in the 


* Lib. xiii. p. 56. 
+ Ibid. pp. 603, 604. | 
{ An Enguiry into the Life and Writings of Homer, Sect. xii. p. 293. 
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descriptions of the Ihad, except when they are compared with 
the topography of the ‘Troad. 

This confusion began to arise the moment a question was insti- 
tuted on the actual identity of the plain before Ilium with the 
plain of Troy. ‘The first enquirers were the first to start objec- 
tions. ‘The conjectures of all were combated, and if Demetrius 
of Scepsis attacked the claims of Ilium, doubtless some critic of 
that town showed those of his Village of the Iliéans to be equally 
unfounded. 

The author of the Bitiis into the Life i Writings of Homer, 

‘talking of Demetrius’s commentary, says, “ there he ascertained 
the real places of Homer’s descriptions, and pointed out the 
scenes of the remarkable actions. He showed where the Greeks 
had drawn up their ships; where Achilles encamped with his 
Myrmidons ; where Hector drew up the ‘Trojans; and from what 
country came the auxilianies*.” It is astonishing with what bold- 
ness these things are said, and with what facility they are admit- 
ted. If any judgment is to be formed of Demetrius’s whole work 
from the allusions to, and extracts from, it in Strabo, he destroyed 
rather than established the received opinions on this subject, and 
as for the particular points above mentioned, excepting the last, 
we have no hint that he touched upon them at all, but may 
rather conclude that he did not, since they are not noticed by the 
geographer as being topics of controversy. The last seems to 
have been the sole object of his thirty books, although it is here 
put at the end of, and as a secondary adjunct to, the other parts 
of the detail. 


* Sect. xil. p. 295: 
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‘Those who have seen the plains near Cape Janissary, or even have 
looked at the map of the country, may, with Homer before them, 
be able to find objections to the supposed site of the war which 
have escaped Mr. Bryant and other enquirers, but they may per- 
haps be inclined to think, that if the Greeks of Phrygia were 
wrong in their conjectures, no such discovery will be ever made 
of the true positions as shall be allowed on all hands to be unob- 
jectionable. ‘The present plain of the Mendere towards Cape 
Janissary, is certainly the plain of ‘Troy of those Greeks; but the 
only resemblance which a three weeks residence on the spot, with 
the poet in my hand, enabled me to find out between that plain 
and Homer's scene, was that which in the eyes of Fluellen, made 
the native country of Alexander so like the birth-place of Henry 
the Fifth——* There is a river in Macedon, and there is also more- 
over ariver at Monmouth.*.’ Yet the river, whose doubtful 
fountain makes us hesitate before we follow its course, after ap- 
pearing to guide us in its’ progress, runs us into a labyrinth just 
as we come to the end of the clue: for the same description of 
its mouth which shows that the Mendere is the Scamander of 
Styabo, convinces us that the Scamander of Strabo was not the 
Xanthus of Homer, or that the Rhcetean promontory was not 
the station of Ajax. But notwithstanding this insuperable dis- 
‘crepancy, the Greeks, as we have seen, pointed out not only the 
port of Agamemnon’s army, but their naval station and the place 


* Henry V. act iv. scene vii. 

+ ‘* Homer intimates very clearly and repeatedly, that it (the river) was to 
the left, and served as a barrier to the north.” ..... ~.. * Whoever, theres 
fore, places Achilles upon the Scamander, and Ajax and his troops at a dis- 
tance from it, is greatly mistaken.” —Bryant’s Dissertation, pp. 148, 149, 150. 
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of their encampment*; the last of which at least was a land- 
mark that one might have thought would have disappeared, when 
the seven rivers overwhelmed the Grecian intrenchment. ‘These 
objects were created by the same enthusiasm which believed that 
the beech-tree near the tomb of Ilus was still to be seen more 
than a thousand years after the Trojan war; and there is no 
reason why we should join with the Phrygian Greeks in their 
belief in the one instance rather than in the other. ‘Throughout 
the whole of this region, there was not, as Lucan tells us, a rock. 
without a name. 4 


oxi as Nullum est sine nomine Saxum. Pharsal. Lib. ix. 


Whatever could bear the least resemblance to any object of the 
Homeric landscape, became at once a distinguished feature in the 
future delineations of the 'T'road ; and thus there was given a locas 
hity to all the transactions of that grand event, in the establish- 
ment of which the Greeks of every succeeding age were so much 
interested, that almost the last of their countrymen, when record- 
ing the real victories of Salamis and Platzea, still persevered in call- 
ing it the most glorious and the greatest deed of Greece—xarrssox 
xed piyisov vig Eaaddos Egyov-+. These resemblances might be found 
in almost any part of the Hellespontine Phrygia, and no conclu- 
sion can be ‘drawn from any such accidental coincidences. 

When Mr. Horace Walpole had finished the story of his 


famous romance, he looked into the map of the kingdom of Na- 


* "Esti nal +d vatsaSpovy xai o Ayaiay Aimy, xa 70 Ayalney orparomedor. 
Lib. xiii. p. 595. 

+ Plutarch. See Censura, &c. Observations on the Author, prefixed io 
Dictys Cretensis de Bello Trojano. 
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ples for a well-sounding name, whence it should take its title, 
and fixed upon Otranto. Some time after the appearance of the 
book, a lady who had travelled in Italy, sent bin a picture of 
the castle at Otranto, in which there were twd small windows one 
over the other and looking into the country that suitea exactly 
to the small chambers from one of which his heroine Matilda 
heard the young peasant singing beneath her. Now Mr. Wal- 
pole had not been aware that there was any castle at Otranto*. 

A little ingenuity and a good deal of enthusiasm would find 
the wished-for objects in any spot where there was a wide plain, 
extending to the shore backed by high mountains, and watered 
by two streams. In the present case, points of resemblance are 
triumphantly noticed and insisted upon, whilst irreconcileable di- 
versities are easily explained away, and referred to the change 
caused by the revolution of ages. ‘The modern supporters of the 
hypothesis make the sea feel their power, and roll obedient rivers 
through new channels, with greater facility than Cyrus or the 
soldiers of Alaric. Mr. Wood finding none of the scenes of the 
Tliad below Bournabashi, adds nearly twelve miles of solid land 
to Phrygia}; and a late author marks out the bed in which the 
Mendere once flowed, being pushed by the rivulet of Bourna- 
bashi towards the Rhoetéan promontory, and not as it now does, 
and did in Strabo’s time, near the Sigean side of the plain ¢. 

Not less. liberty has been, taken with the human frame than 


* Lord Orford’s Works, Miscclianeous Letters, No. 15, to Lady Craven 


vol. v. p. 663. 
+ Great part of the plain below Bournabashi must have been created since 


Homer’s time.—Description of the Troad, p. 340. 
+ Topography of Troy, pp. 42, 43. 
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with the land and sea; and the modern topographers appear 
to feel the same as the artist Bouchardon, who told Count 
Caylus, that after reading Homer men seemed to him to be 
fifteen feet high, and all nature enlarged*. Lycophron con- 
fined the stature of the hero of the Iliad to nine cubits, and in 
Quintus Calaber-+-, Achilles was the only giant of the Greeks; 
yet not only this warrior, but the whole of the army have, like 
the spectre which appeared to Apollonius+t, grown upon the 
moderns, and become capable of fighting over a distance of at 
least forty miles in a day: an astonishing faculty in our eyes— 
a} viv Pporol eioly emrydevioe—but only in proportion with the other 
physical powers of those who could make their exhortations heard 
distinctly one mile off, and could distinguish a man’s voice at 


three §. 


* Tableaux tirés de l’'Tliade, et de ?Odysse d’Homer, p. 227. Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope, vol. i. sect. vi. p. 365. 

t "Ou0s vmeegiaaros Tirves wécev.—Lib. iii. ver. 391. 

{ Philostratus, in his Life of Apollonius (lib. iv. cap. 5) relates, that. the 
spectre of Achilles appeared to that sophist, and was at first five, but grew to 
twelve cubits high.—See Bayle, article Achilles, note N. 

§ These difficulties were first started by Mr. Bryant, and have been since un- 
relentingly followed up by the author of an essay in the Edinburgh Review, 
No. x11. July 1803, p. 237, Vol. 6. In the day on which Patroclus was 
killed, the Greeks passed four times over the space between Troy and their 
camp.—(Observat. on a Treatise, pp. 2, 3, 4.) Mr. Le Chevalier’s Bourna- 
bashi or Troy, is at least twelve miles from his naval station,—multiply that dis- 
tance by four, and we have forty-eight miles—deduct the eight, ‘not to overrate 
the distance, and the Greek and Trojan armies fought over a space of forty 
miles in one day.” Now it isnot saying too much to aver, that no whole 
army of one hundred thousand men ever actually fought over half of that dis- 
‘ance in a day ; and it is needless to add another word against the pretensions 
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It has been remarked as a singular fact, that the map which 
Mr. Pope composed, merely from the perusal of the Iliad, is no 


of Bournabashi.—Pausanias indeed relates (lib. i. p. 66), that when the sea 
broke into the tomb of Ajax, the knee-pan of that hero was found to be as big 
as a quoit or discus, yet these Greeks were nothing to those with whom Nes- 
tor fought. [very thing has been undergoing a continued degeneracy since ‘he 
creation, and well did Gil Blas’ master, Don Pacheco, observe—Les péches du 
tems d’Adam devoient étre d’une grosseur merveilleuse. Attempts have been 
made to render the account of Agamemnon’s voice being heard from the centre 
to the two extremities of the camp, and of Achilles distinguishing Hector’s 
voice at his station of Ajax (Il. @. v. 222, and II. v. 127), somewhat probable 
by contracting the breadth of the supposed place of encampment; but wherever 
the ships of Ulysses were, we are told that the reputed station of Ajax was at 
Rheetéum (stad. xxx. intervallo a Sigzo, et zpso in statione classis sue, Plin. 
cap. xxx. 1. 5), and that of Achilles at Sigéum (abi classis ejus steterat in 
Sig@o, Plin. ibid.) and no contraction of the Port of the Greeks will affect 
the distance between the stations of the two heroes on the promontories, which, 
it is allowed, have not altered their positions since Pliny wrote. If any accre- 
tion of soil has been caused by the river, the distance from the middle of the 
bay to the two extremities was, as the essay in the above-mentioned Review 
observes (p. 264), of course greater formerly than now; and the power of Aga-~ 
memnon’s voice more extraordinary than even present appearances would sug- 
gest. After every possible shuffling of the positions, the Scamander will flow 
into the port of the Greeks, making first a marsh (Dein Portus Achivorum, in 
quem influit Xanthus Simoenti junctus Stagnum prius faciens, Plin. ibid.) 
between the two promontories, and consequently through some part of the sta- 
tion of the Greek army, which can never be reconciled with any thing said by 
Homer of that river. It is with no less dismay than astonishment, that 1 find 
_in the Carmina Homerica (p. 52) a direct eulogy of Le Chevalier, Morritt, 
and Gell, somewhat at the expence of the ancient geographers, and to the 
utter discomfiture of those ‘* hawkers of trifles’” (nugarum venditatoribus) 
Bryant and Richardson. For noticing this opinion of Mr. R. P. Knight’s, 
I should perhaps be coupled with “ the fairest of critics,” did I not hint 
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bad representation of the plain of the Mendere. It would be 
singular if it was a fact, but it is not. The author of the To- 
pography of Troy* says he has not “‘ erred much’ in placing his 
Callicolone near 'T'chiblak ; but Mr. Pope’s map has no modern 
names; and if he did not make any considerable mistake, why 
do we find the Callicolone of Mr. Gell at Atche-Keui, four miles 
from 'I’chiblak by his own map? The fact is, that Mr. Pope’s 
picture (for it is not a map) bears not the least resemblance to 
the spot in question. Mr. Wood thought the change of position 
between Sigéum and Rheetéum, must have been caused by the 
inversion of the engraver’s plate; but there is no necessity for 
adopting such a notion. Our great poet was not sensible of the 
difficulty or objection, which, as there was a consistency of error 
in his plan, was of so little importance, that he explained his own 
descriptions to the perfect satisfaction of himself, and also of his 
readers until the discovery made by Mr. Wood. 

This is a sufficient proof, in my mind, of the facility with which 
these plausible arrangements may be made, and is an argument 
against the ready adoption of any theories applied to the spot 
in question, however ingenious, and at ‘first sight satisfactory. 
if Mr. Pope’s chart answers to the descriptive part of the Iliad, 
without having the least likeness to the Trojan plain of Strabo 
and the moderns, the consequent inference must be more fa- 


SE PT a a AOE SE 2S AEA a aA a ASST AI MISC A SARS IS FO aA OT YAH CORB IE SOUT TE DE RE AAS SIS UR PEE 


at the same time, that were my conclusions drawn solely from an investigation 
of the subject in a library, and not from an actual survey of the disputed coun- 
iry, I should not of course presume to set them in contrast with the decision 
of that distinguished critic. 

©. F.5D, 
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vourable to the ingenuity of our poet than to the conjectures of 
the topographers. ‘I'he praise and the blame bestowed upon him 
by Mr. Le Chevalier, who has devoted a chapter to the exami- 
nation of his map, are equally futile and unfounded. - He cen- 
sures him for not having given a good representation of the plain 
of the Mendere, when-Mr. Pope had only endeavoured to follow 
Homer. He praises him, by saying “his notion is perfectly 
right respecting the situation of the Grecian camp between the 
two promontories, the confluence of the two rivers at no great 
distance from the ships, the general shape of the plain; the course 
of the Simois of greater extent than that of the Scamander, the 
distance of the city from the sea, and the two sources of the 
Scamander in the neighbourhood of the city *.” 

Now it is really laughable to observe, that in the map the 
camp is not between the two promontories; that there is in the 
actual plain no confluence of two such rivers as are traced by 
Mr. Pope; that the general shape of the plain is nothing like 
that in the plate; that in making the course of the Simois of 
greater extent than that of the Scamander he was entirely wrong ; 
that as to the distance of the city from the sea, the translator’s 
plan gives no scale, but represents it not far from the shore; and 
Mr. Le Chevalier could know as little about its actual site as 
Mr. Pope; and lastly, that the poet, as well as the traveller, 
having, if the plain of the Mendere is the plain of Troy, mistaken 
the comparative length of the Simois and Scamander, was con- 
sequently quite erroneous in his delineation of the sources of the 


latter river. 


* Description of the Plain of Troy, p. 170. 
D1 
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It may fairly move our spleen to behold the author of the 
English Iliad, the model of severe taste and just criticism, enlisted 
bya French enthusiast, to fight under the banners of ignorance 
and presumption. 

Lady M. W. Montague declared, that, viewing from Sigéum 
the celebrated plains and rivers, she admired *“ the exact geogra- 
phy of Homer, whom she had in her hand ;” she found “ almost 
every epithet he gives to a mountain, or a plain, still just for it* ;” 
and ‘* passed several hours in as agreeable cogitations as ever Don. 
Quixote had on Mount Montesinos.” - We may by this passage 
form an estimate of this pleasing writer’s actual knowledge of 
Homer, and appreciate the real value of her testimony in favour 
of these famous plains. Had, however, every subsequent travel- 
ler contented himself with such cogitations, and launched into these 
elegant and indefinite encomiums on the poet, without endeavour- 
ing by researches and surveys, to illustrate, and, if I may use 
the expression, authenticate the Iliad, the doubts of the learned 
had never been awakened ; Bryant had never written. 


Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alta maneres. 


Having ventured upon debateable ground, I beg leave to con- 
clude these remarks by touching upon a question so much con- 
nected with the subject in hand, that a satisfactory decision of 
it would be of the utmost importance, in arranging a chart of 
the ancient ‘Troad. Much of the whole question relative to 
Homer’s Hellespont, (which has been as grievous and bitter a 
river to the topographers, as it was to Xerxes—dorcpdg xal drapusic 


* Letter xutyv. 


sa 
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morapos) must be necessarily affected by, and indeed depend 
upon, the spot which we may suppose he chose for his plain of 
Troy. If the stations of Ajax and Achilles were intended by h im 
to be on the promontories afterwards called Rhetéum and Si- 
géeum, the “ broad,” the ‘* boundless,” the “ rushing” Hellespont, 
was the embouchure of the straits of the Dardanelles, and the view 
of the expanse of waters from the station of Achilles, might jus- 
tify all the above epithets. However we may attempt to dispose 
of the word ITAATYS, ‘* broad,” which has been considered the 
great difficulty, AIIEIPQN, “ boundless,” will still remain, and it 
is worth while to observe, that Virgil saw no reason for altering 
the common signification of the first word, which he appears to 
have translated when he calls the very sea in question the ‘‘ broad 
Sigean straits’ — 


tate tsts Sigea igni fretafata relucent. fEn. lib. ii. 


Mr. Bryant asserts, that “in none of the instances (quoted 
by him) in which the word Hellespont is used in Homer, did the 
poet allude to the canal of Abydus*.” Perhaps he did not allude 
to the strait between Abydus and Sestos; but when, in a passage 
not referred to by that author--, he calls “ the rushing Helle- 
spont the boundary of the Thracians whom Acamas and Peirés 
led to Troy,” the canal does seem to be referred to; for that ‘is 
the only portion of the sea which, with a reference to Asia, can 


* Dissertation, p. 134. 


+ ’Aurap Opyixas jy Ayopag xat Melpws tows 
"Oocoug “Exaromovros dyappoos evrog eépyet. 
Il. B. ver. 845. 
fo aol 
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be properly said to confine Thrace; and in this sense it is under= 
stood hy Strabo, in |us seventh book*, who uses the very epithet 
so much canvassed, in the following sentence: “The Mysrans (the 
Asiatic )—-being in the quarter of the Troad—and separated from 
Thrace by the * broad” Hellespont+-.’ This seems to show that 
the canal of Abydus was the H elespont, and that it was thought 
worthy of the appellation given to it by the poet, but it does not 
fix the termination of that canal, or sea, at Sigéum. It does ap- 
pear that in latter times, the strait beginning from Sestos and 
Abydus, and extending towards the Propontis as far as Callipolis 
on one band, and Lampsacus on the other, was called the Helle- 
spont, and in this sense it is always taken by Pliny $. 

According to this arrangement, the /Egean sea would come up 
as high as Abydus. [Herodotus gives a length of four hundred 
stadia to the Hellespont, and appears to allude to the canal only §; 
but although in one place he talks of that one of Xerxes’ bridges 
which was towards the Aigean||, yet he does not say that the strait 
did not reach below Abydus; nor do I find that Thucydides un- 


* Page 295. 


~ ra / tod Ve / ~ 
+ Mucdy... .dpdowy r¥ Towads.... Olepyomeveny 0 dard Tic Opazxne 
mrares “HAAjorovrw. 

+ Primas angustias Hclespontum vocant. Hac Xerxes Persarum rex, con- 
strato in navibus ponte, duxit exercitum.—Lib. tv. cap. xii. p. 58. Et Hel- 
icspontum, septem ut diximus stadiis Muropam ab Asia dividens, quatuor illic 
inter se contrarias urbes habet. In Europa Callipolim et Seston, in Asia Lamp- 
sacum et Abydon.—Lib. iv. cap. 11, p. 55; see also lib. vi. cap. 32, p. 80. 

§ Lib. iv. cap. 85; lib. vii. cap. 35, 36. 


| Kare 02 rijy mpeg 76 “Avyaiov.—Hist. lib. vii. cap. 53, 
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derstood that city to be at the mouth of the Agean, and conse- 
quently the south-western boundary of the straiv*. 

From several places in the first book of Xenophon’s Hellenics, 
and particularly in the opening of it, the mouth of the felle- 
spont seems to have been at least as low down as |theetéum +; for 
after Dorieus had entered the Hellespont, the battie between him 
and the Athenian Triremes was. fought in sight of Mindarus, who 
was at Ihum. | 

The naval actions mentioned in this book, which took place 
after the twenty-first year of the Peloponesian war, are generally 
allowed to have been fought in the Hellespont ;.and in one of 
them, when Thrasyllus and Thrasybulus beat Mindarus, the Athe- 
nian fleet manceuvred along the shore from Eleus to Sestos, and 
the Lacedemonian. from Sigeum to Abydus. 

A later author, Diodorus Siculus, although he calls the strait 
where the armies of Xerxes and Alexander crossed, the Hellespont t, 


* "AGudos fy rp “EAAnomevty apicraras mpos Aepuvatday nat Dapvabalov.— 
Thucyd. Hist. lib. viii. cap. 62, p. 94, vol. v. Bipont. edit. 

Lnorey woaw rig Kepoovygov . so» « KASTTARTO Ppcuprey Kat PuAaKHY TE MaVTIS 
‘EAAnorovrov.—I bid. p. 95. 

‘Or: dt ASnvato: xat os amd "Iwvias uas “EAAnsrévrov Ev pacer obo—— Lib. ‘ 
cap. 89, p. 194, vol. i. 

Kal PETR TOUTO (taking Sestos) amemrcucuy ¢& EAAnc@rovrs.—Lib. i. cap. 9, 
p- 16, vol. i. , 

+ Xenoph. Hist. Greec. lib. i. p. 428, et seq. edit. Leunclav. 

F Aaavdpos dt wera rng duvaews mopevders exh rov EAAngrovrov ditBiBuce tiv 
divawiw.—Lib. xvii. cap. i. p. 570. 

Xigges Dk ws émvdero tov EAAnomovroy tCevyx sar... .. and just afterwards; 


2g” "EAAnowovrev Thy Togtiay Tonga rEves.——Lib, ii. p. 243, 
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does not determine any thing as to the length or boundaries of 
the canal. Arrian’s Hellespont was near Arisbe*. 

‘The authorities here quoted do perhaps appear to confine the 
extremity of the Hellespont to the Sigean canal; but a good deal 
may be said to show, that it was the part of the Aigean sea 
which washed the shores of Phrygia Minor, beginning from Aby- 
dus and ending at Lectum. We cannot suppose with Mr. Wood, 
that Homer thought the Hellespont to be actually a river, any 
more than Xerxes who called it so. 

In the account of A®neas, copied from Hellanicus, a very anci- 
ent historian, by Dionysius of Halicarnassus-+, that hero is said 
to sail from the ‘Trojan shores over the Hellespont to the penin- 
sula of Pallene in ‘Thrace. In after times he would have been said 
to sail over the AZgean sea, or the gulf Melas. Some of the My- 
sians were called Hellespontine {. Mysia was not near the canal 
of Abydus, but to the south-east of the Troad ; so that when any 
of its people were called Hellespontine, it was, probably, because 
they lived towards the shore of that sea afterwards named the 
/Egean. The passage quoted below from Pliny, may have been the 
reason why Macrobius, in a sentence given by Mr. Bryant§, calls 
Mysia a province of the Hellespont. “ Gargara sunt in Mysia, 
que est Hellesponti Provincia ||.” 

Let us appeal to Strabo. I am surprised to find Mr. Bryant 

* CEE ‘Iasod dt é¢’AgicBny nev, B wao epee cure draBeOnuvic tov ‘EAAn= 
orovrov earpuromedevxer.—Lib, i. cap. 12, p. 27. 

+ Lib. i. cap. 39. 

t “ In Mysia Abretini et nee s appellati.”—Plin. lib, v. cap. 78. 


§ Dissert. p. 134. 
|| L. v. c. xx. p. 362. 
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allowing, that this geographer favoured the opinion of the Helle- 
spont being the canal from Abydus to Lampsacus*; for it will 
appear by the following passages that he, on the contrary, makes 
Abydus the boundary towards the Propontis, and not towards 
the /Bgean. “ It lies (Abydus) on the mouth of the Propontis 
and the Hellespont+-.” 

« Tt is that part of the coast of the Propontis from the straits 
of Abydus to the Hsepus t.” 

“In this quarter (the Thracian Chersonese ) is the strait of seven 
stadia at Sestos and Abydus, through which the Aigean and the 
Hellespont empty themselves to the north into another sea called 
the Propontis §.” 

It will be seen also from these passages, that the Hellespont 
is not solely the Abydean strait, but that it is a sea which has 
one of its outlets through that strait. This notion is further 
supported by the following places in the same author. Talking 
of an opinion of Strato, the geographer says that naturalist 
thought that the Euxine had burst its way through an isthmus to 
Byzantium ||, ‘‘ and had thence fallen into the Propontis and 


* Dissert. p. 155. 

+ "Emixerras 02 ro otwmats tS TIporovrides xat rz “EAAnorévrov.—Lib. xiii. 
p. 594. 

t “Eors d& autn (subaud. mapaaria) wiv rs IIpomovridos amd rav wept Addy 
orevey ims roy Asonwoy.—Lib. xiii. p. 583. See also lib. xiii. pp. 581, 584, 
where the same coast is decisively called the coast of the Propontis. 

§ Kara raven tori +o imrasadioy 4rd nara Xnordov xas "ABudov, dy # 40 
Aryaiov xds-6 “EAAnorévros éxdidwos mpos> dpurov tig @AAO wiAayos, @ xaAzzot 
TIporovtida.—Lib. ii. p. 124. 

|| "Eur? exreceiv +a Udwp tes rv Tpomovrida, xa tov “EAAnorovroy.—Lib. i. 
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Hellespont.” Uf the Hellespont had been the strait or canal, it 
would probably have been said, ‘into the Propontis, and through, 
or by the Hellespont into the Agean.”” In his second book, 
p- 124, enumerating the seas, he has these words: “‘ The nevt is 
the Avgean, with the gulf Melas and the Hellespont*.” By a 
passage in page 92 of the same book we learn, that the gulf 
Melas was that northern end’ of the sea loosely called the Agean, 
included by a line drawn from the Sunian promontory to Cape 
Mastusia, the point of the Thracian Chersonese, which did not 
consequently take in any of the sea that washed the shores of © 
Phrygia Minor. | The division of the sea Melas from the sea Hel- 
lespont, may be collected also from the excerpts.of the seventh 
book; ** The Thracian Chersonese makes (or is bounded by) three 
seas, the Propontis to the north-east, the Hellespont to the east, 
and the gulf Melas to the south-west +.’ Now that the canal of 
Abydus is not here alluded to, will be seen by loging at the 
map, for that canal is in the same line with the Propontis, and 
would not therefore be put in a different quarter of the compass. 
We may add also, that the Hellespont of Strabo was the western 
limit, or, as has been said above, the sea that washed the shores of 
the lesser Phrygia, which was on that account called the Helles- 
pontine. Mentioning the boundaries of Troas, he says, “ But 
the sea to the west is the Elellespont, in which quarter is also the 
Agean}.” It is clear that no one could call the canal of Aby- 


* Todt cuvexts ro “Avyatov toriv adn civ to Méram norma, xal ro “BAAn= 
CT OVT We 

+ °H ty Opcun xeppovncos reels mots Saruoous, Ipomovrida ix Bogpw, ‘EAAn- 
omavroy && avararov, xar tov Mérava xoArrov ex vorou. 

t HG tomipia Sdérvarra, @ re EAAnowovros torw tv @ nab TO Asyaiov wé~ 


Awyos—Lib. Xili. p. 583. 
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dus the sea to the west of Phrygia. In another place he is enu- 
merating the districts of Asia within the Halys, which he says 
contain towards the Pontus and the Propontis, the Paphlago- 
nians, Bythinians, and Mysians; “ and Phrygia, called Phrygia 
on the Hellespont, in which is the Troad ; and Molia and Ionia, 
upon the Asgean and the following sea*.” By which it appears, 
that the Hellespont is brought as low down as Lectum, the northern 
boundary of A‘olia; and (unless any contradictory passage has 
been overlooked) that the whole line of coast to this point from 
Abydus, was considered by Strabo as being the shores of the 
Hellespont, not of the A¢gean: which was what was undertaken 
to be proved. 

Dionysius Periegetes supports this notion: he puts the mouths 
of the strait or Hellespont between Imbros and ‘Tenedos-+}; and 
he conveys the same meaning in verses 536, 537, 538, and ex- 
pressly in verses 820, 821, and calls the Hellespont great +t. The an- 
cients seem to have overlooked the angle of Phrygia at the Sigean 
promontory; for Strabo § talks of the shore from Abydus to Lec- 
tum, as if it had been from one end to the other entirely in the 
same direction. ‘I'his will, in some measure, account for the un- 
certainty respecting the southern limits of the Hellespont. 


Thy eg ‘Eaajorovrm Acyopévyy Douyiay, yg ort xds xj Tpoas: mpds 
8 rod "Aryciw xal rh egeEtg Sardrra ray re Awrida xat riv Twviov.— 
Lib. ii. p. 129. 
t ‘Odgov 0 é¢ Tivedov rexpraigeras eoyarowoay 
"TuBoov Eywy eréguitev Grev orevdg Eoyercu avrady. 
Ver. 138, p. 8, edit. Hillam, Lond. 1679. 
t Try o& per Asoatdos racamérrara: yen yarns 
"Asyats maga yeinos trip péyay “Exrrjomovrov. 
§ Lib. xiii. p. 581. 
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The Frigate leaves Cape Janissary—Sails into the Mouth of the 
Straits—The Port of Eleus—Cape Berbieri—An English 
Country-House wn the Chersonese—Attempt to pass the Dar- 
danelles—Anchor in the Bay below Chandk-Kalessi—The old 
Castles of Roumelia and Natoha—The Town of the Darda- 
nelles-—_A remarkable Superstition — Nagara-Bornou— The 
‘Bridge of Xerves—Abydus and Sestos-—Swimming across 
the Hellespont — The Current —The Frigate passes the 
Dardanelles—The Passage of the English Fleet in 1807— 
Ak-Bashi Liman—Zemenic—The Practius and Percotas— 
/Egos-Potamos—Note on the Meteoric Stone—Lampsacus— 
Gallipoli--The Island of Marmora--Approach to Constan- 
tinople—Anchor under the Walls. 


OUR Firman arrived from. Constantinople on the 
30th of April, on which day the frigate, by the advice of two 
Greek pilots who were on board, changed her anchorage to 
a mile further from the:shore to the north-west. At ten o’élock 
on the Ist of May, we weighed anchor, and, after beating up 
near the island of Imbyos, in order to take the best advantage 
of the wind, which wag northerly, passed close under the castle. 
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on the European side of the strait. We saw the entrance of a lit- 
tle circular port, scooped out as it were from the foot of the hull, 
which was probably the ancient harbour of Eleus, and which, 
although now admitting only the small caiques or trading boats of 
the islands, received the .Athenian fleet of one hundred and 
eighty sail, six days before the battle of A‘ gos-Potamos*. As 
we advanced, the bleak white cliffs of the Chersonese diminished 
in height, and presented a succession of hanging woods and 
hedge-row fields cultivated to the water's edge. 

On the Asiatic side, the banks beyond the barrow In-Fepe 
appeared more high and abrupt, but occasionally interspersed 
with retreating bays of flat sandy soil. About nine miles from 
Koum-Kale, the shore became again flat, and swelled forward 
into the strait, forming a large circular projection, called by the 
Turks Kepos-Bornou, and by the Frank navigators Cape Berbieri. 

The road from Koum-Kale to the Dardanelles, which we once 
traversed, after winding amongst woody precipices for two hours 
beyond In-T'epe, leads. along the base of this flat promontory. 
There are no villages on the route, except a small hamlet near the 
point of the Cape; yet the country where it is cleared is divided 
into corn fields, cotton lands, and green pastures abounding in 
flocks. A stream issuing from the roots of the great Idean chain 
which project towards the strait, and in some places border upon 
the shore, runs through the flat, and falls into the sea near the 
village on the Cape. A small farm-house further inland towards 
the Dardanelles, was pointed out to me as the place where the 
preliminaries of the late peace between Great Britain and the 


* Xenoph. Hist. Gree. lib. ii. p. 455, edit. Leunclav. 
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Grand Signior were’ signed by his Excellency Mr. Adair and’ the 
Minister of the Porte. ‘The Mahometan Plenipotentiary was not, 
we may suspect, aware that Sylla and Mithridates had concluded 
a similar treaty on the same spot* ; for he could not have known 
that Berbieri is the ancient Dardanian promontory. <A little before. 
we approached the Cape, we passed some marshes which, in all 
probability, are those formerly called Pteleos, near the town 
Ophrynium, and the grove of Hector-+. The strait at Berbieri 
has the appearance of being narrower than at the Dardanelles. 
At three o’clock the breeze failed us, and we were obliged to 
anchor in a bay, off a narrow valley in ‘Thrace, about eight miles 
from the Dardanelles. We remained there the whole of the night, 
and part of the next day, during which time we took the opportu- 
nity of going on shore. We proceeded up the valley ona beaten 
path by the side of a brook, through a grove of thickset trees, 
the hills impending on each side, and with their woody sum- 
mits almost closing over our heads. After a short walk, we came 
in sight of a chiflik or country-house, surrounded by a small 
pleasure-ground and gardens, laid out in the Frank taste and 
adorned with clumps of trees evidently not the natives of the soil. 
On approaching the spot, our surprise was increased by the sight 
of a neat building, with attached offices and a court-yard, fitted 
up with many of the implements and appurtenances of an English 
farm ; and we were at a loss to account for so many exotic ele- 
gancies, until we learnt that the place had been made by Mr. 
Richard Willis, an English gentleman, who, having chosen this 
valley for his retreat, purchased the land, and at the expence of 


* Strabon. lib. xiii. p. 595. + Strabon. ibid. 
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transporting some fruit and garden trees from England, and of 
employing an English gardener, created on the shores of the 
Hellespont, a country seat not to be rivalled by any villa on the 
banks of the Thames. We were farther informed, that neither 
his attachment to the spot, nor the pains bestowed upon its em- 
bellishment, prevented the Turks, who did not choose to have a 
- Frank landholder amongst them, from obliging Mr. Willis to 
part with his purchase ; and some signs of approaching waste and 
desolation were sufficient to show us that it. had, reverted to a 
Mahometan master. 

At two o’clock we weighed, heping that a slight breeze which 
blew from the high lands of ‘Thrace, would be strong enough to 
carry us through the strait of the Dardanelles. We were obliged, 
however, to drop anchor about a mile below the European fort, 
bat made another effort at five in the evening, which. was not 
more successful than the first, as it only drifted us over to the 
other side. We were not the only, persons disappointed on the 
occasion, for the shores were lined with, spectators; the Pasha 
of the Dardanelles, accompanied by his chief officers, was seated 
on the wooden projection of the battlements, and the guns of the 
battery were primed and manned to salute us as we passed. 
Every strip of canvas was set, and the breeze brought us more 
than once to the very lips of the strait. ‘The stern of the frigate 
was already ina line with the castles, and our first gun was on 
the point of being fired, when the sails began to flap; the spec- 
tators on the walls diminished to our view, the castle and the 
town seemed gradually to recede, and we shortly found that we 
were dropping down towards Berbieri point. Having our hopes 
renewed by some faint rippling on the surface of the water, which. 
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seemed to agitate every spot except where we were struggling with 
the current, and to die away just as it reached the ship, we an- 
chored at last within the sweep of a wide sandy bay, about a mile 
below the Asiatic castle and town. | 

During our unavailing effort, a large Turkish frigate passed us 
under crouded sail, in her passage down the strait, and our sailors 
were not a little amused to observe, that for the sake of showing 
the good trim of the vessel, and the smartness of the crew, the 
flag-staff of the maintop gallant-mast-head was manned by a 
‘Turk, whose sole eccupation it was to keep the pendant clear. 

The castles Chanak-Kalessi or Sultanie-Kalessi, on the Asiatic 
side, and Chelit-Bawri or Kelidir-Bahar, “‘The Lock of the Sea,” 
on the European shore, are called by the ‘Turks: Bogaz-Hessar- 
leri*, and by the Franks, the old castles of Natolia and Roume- 
lia. ‘The town of Chanak-Kalessi is the place properly called the 
Dardanelles, which name has been extended to the strait itself, 
Chelit-Bawri is but a small town, inconveniently built on the side 
of a jutting hill, nor is the castle considered of such importance as 
that of Chanak-Kalessi, although the cannon of its batteries are as 
numerous, and of the same enormous bore. ‘The barrow of He- 
cuba is a hillock not very distinguishable, in the high ground 
above the town, but within the walls. Chanak-Kalessi castle is 
on a flat point, immediately opposite to the European fort; so 
that the two batteries, as the guns are immoveable, and are laid 
‘on each side at right angles with the strait, must, in the time of 
action, bombard each other, and I was indeed shown in the 
streets of the Asiatic town, and in the neighbouring fields, seve- 


* Bibliotheque Orientale, Artic Bogaz. 
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ral of the granite masses which had been discharged from Chelit- 
Bawri during the passage of the English fleet. The interior 
castle wase built by the Greeks. Above the fortress there is a 
battery of German field-pieces, behind a redoubt of earth and 
fascines erected by French engineers. ‘These guns are used in 
saluting, and would be more serviceable than the monsters of 
the castle. 

We landed several times at the Dardanelles, and were hospi- 
tably received by Signor ‘Tarragona, a Jew, whose family have for 
a century been in possession of the English Consulate. |The lan- 
guage spoken in his. family and familiar to all those of his nation 
in this part of the country, which was a mixed Spanish, informed. 
us that he was descended from one of the families who settled in 
‘Turkey after the impolitic expulsion of their nation from Spain. 
The principal inhabitants of the place are also Jews, trading chiefly _ 
in wine supplied by the neighbouring vineyards, which are in. 
much repute. 

» Chanak-iXalessi has been thought to have about two thousand 
houses, and is a very miserable town; but a large pottery which. 
is on the east of the suburbs, supplies not only Constantino- 
ple but Alexandria with earthen-ware. We were led through 
the various sheds (for such they are) appropriated to.the different 
branches of the preparation ; and when we saw the warehouse of 
the finished jars and other vessels, I cannot say that we disco- 
vered them, with Dr. Chandler*, to retain the old shape, or that 
they were formed on ancient models.—A river, a considerable 
stream, which, from its situation between the Dardanian pro- 


* Travels in Asia Minor, cap. 4. 
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montory and Abydus, has been thought to be the ancient Rho-« 
dius, washes the western suburbs of Chanak-Kalessi, and near its 
mouth, not far from the castle, is crossed by a long wooden 
bridge. 

At the back of the town there are many cemeteries belonging 
to the Turks, Jews, and Christians ; and further inland there is 
a tract of enclosed country extending to the Idan mountains, 
ina high state of cultivation. Ina pleasant shady green near 
the burying-ground, I remember to have remarked a low stunted 
tree, enclosed within a wall, the boughs of which were hung round 
with little shreds or bags of cloth and cotton, enclosing each a 
single para. On enquiry, it appeared that the tree was consi- 
dered sacred to some demon, the inflictor of diseases; that the 
appendages were either votive offerings, or charms by which the 
malady was transferred from the patient to the shrub; and that 
Turks, Jews, Armenians, and Greeks, alike resorted to this ma- 
gical remedy. Another instance of this union of religions has 
been before mentioned.—It may appear at first singular, that 
sects, whose separate faiths constitute their chief national distinc- 
tions, should ever amalgamate, and be united in any belief or 
practice ; but the coincidence is by no means strange; nor need 
we be surprised that, having sprung from the same source, they 
should revert to their common prineiple, and combine in doing 
homage to Fear, the cause and origin of every superstition. | 

To the north-east of the town is a long retreating bay, taking 
a sweep of three or four miles, and terminated on the other horn 
by Nagara-Bornou, or Pesquies Point, a promontory of low 
land, which Sir George Wheler, rectifying the mistake of Sandys, 
and those who had called the castle of Natolia, Abydus, supposed 
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to be the site of that celebrated city*. Near this spot he saw 
some considerable ruins, as also did Mr. Tournefort+, but some 
way within the Cape on the road to Chanak-Kalessi, and even at 
this day there are a few scattered vestiges of an ancient town. A 
fort has been raised near the point of land.—Mr. Le Chevalier, 
who seems to have measured the distance between Cape Berbieri 
and Nagara-Bornou, pronounces it to be seventy stadia ; precisely 
that assigned by Strabo between Dardanus and Abydust. 

The ‘Thracian side of the strait, immediately opposite to Na- 
gara, is a strip of stony shore projecting from between two high 
clifis§; and to this spot, it seems, the European extremity of 
Xerxes’ bridges must have been applied; for the height of the 
neighbouring cliffs would have prevented the Persian monarch from 
adjusting them to any other position. ‘There is certainly some ground 
to believe this to have been the exact point of the shore called from 
that circumstance Apobathra ||; since there is, within any pro- 
bable distance, no other flat land on the Thracian side except at the 
bottom of deep bays, the choice of which would have doubled 
the width of the passage. Here the strait appeared to us to be 
narrower than in any other part, although to those on board our 
frigate, who might be supposed skilled in judging of distances, it no 
where seemed to be less than a mile across: the ancient measure- 


* A Voyage, &c. book i. p. 74. 

+ Voyage au Levant, letire xi. p. 456, edit. Paris, 1717. 

+ Voyage de la Propontide et du Pont Euxin, chap. iii. p. 16, vol. i. 

§ "Eorti 08 Tig Xeprovyjcov Trg ev “Enanomovtw, Byers re woAssg pe- 
sak) xal Madirov, dant Tpayea eg DarAacoay xaryxovee, ABudw xarayv~ 
riov.— Herod. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 33. 

| Strab. lib. xiii. p. 591, 
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ments, however, give only seven stadia, or eight bundred and 
seventy-five paces.—Sestos was not opposite to the Asiatic town, 
nor was the Hellespont in this place called the straits of Sestos 
and Abydus, but the straits of Abydus. Sestos was so much 
nearer the Propontis than the other town, that the ports of the 
two places were thirty stadia, more than three miles and a half, 
from each other*. ‘The bridges were on the Propontic side of 
Abydus, but on the opposite quarter of Sestos; that is to say, they 
were on the coasts between the two cities, but nearer to the first 
than to the last; and supposing the few ruins before-mentioned 
about a mile from Nagara to belong to Abydus, that point answers. 
sufficiently to the spot on the Asiatic coast to which the pontoons 
were affixed. 

‘he passage of Xerxes is not more suggested to the traveller 
who sails through these straits, than the enterprise of Leander. 
It was the custom for those who would cross from Abydus to 
Sestos to incline a mile out of the direct line, and those making 
the contrary voyage were obliged to have recuurse to a similar 
plan, in order to take advantage of the current. The lover, 
therefore, had a perilous adventure to perform, who swam at least 
four miles to meet his mistress, and returned the same distance 
in the same night ; and Mr. Tournefort had good reason to allude 
to the story with some little levity. His countryman Le Cheva- 
lier, asserts that the exploit is looked upon by the inhabitants of 
the Dardanelles as nothing extraordinary +; but the young Jew, 
whom he mentions as having traversed the strait to obtain the 


* Strab. hb. xiii. p. 591. 
+ Voyage da Levant, lettre xi. p. 455; Voyage de la Propontide, &c,. 
chap. iii. p. 18. 
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hand of his mistress, is already forgotten. We could hear no- 
thing of him in the year 1810; and, on the contrary, we were 
told that no such deed had ever been done. It is very possible, 
however, to swim across the Hellespont without being the rival, 
or having the motive, of Leander. My fellow-traveller was de- 
termined to attempt the passage, and the ride from Koum-Kale 
to the Dardanelles on the 16th of April, before alluded to, was 
undertaken for that purpose. 

Having crossed from the castle of Chanak-Kalessi in a boat 
manned by four ‘lurks, and accompanied by the Secretary of the 
Signor Tarragona, we landed at five o’clock in the evening, half a 
mile above the castle of Chelit-Bawri, and my friend, together with 
an officer of the frigate, depositing their clothes in the boat, began 
their passage. We kept near them, and the boatmen gave them 
such instruction from time to time as appeared necessary for them 
in taking advantage of the current. For the first half hour they 
swam obliquely upwards, rather towards Nagara point than the 
Dardanelles, and, notwithstanding all their skill and efforts, 
made but little progress. Finding it useless to struggle with the 
current, they then went rather with the stream, but still attempt- 
ing to cross. We lay upon our oars, and in a few minutes were 
between the castles. The swimmers were close to us. We were 
not then half over the passage, and were every moment falling 
into a wider part of the channel, but notwithstanding the excla- 
mations of our Turks the effort was still continued, and it was 
not until the swimmers had been an hour in the water and found 
themselves in the middle of the strait, about a mile and a half 
below the castles, that they consented to be taken into the boat. 

Although the excessive chillness of the water had so benumbed 
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all their limbs, that they were at first unable to stand, and were 
otherwise much exhausted, yet they were determined to make 
another attempt in warmer weather, and accordingly on the 
third of May following, ata little past ten in the morning, hav- 
ing left the frigate at her anchorage below the Asiatic castle, they 
got into the water nearly a mile and a half above Chelit- Bawri, 
at a point of land forming the western bank of the deep bay or 
inlet in which stands the town of Maito, on the site of the 
ancient Madytus. I did not accompany them in the boat, but 
watched their progress from the frigate. ‘They swam upwards as 
before, but not for so long a time, and in less than halfan hour 
came floating down the current close to the ship. ‘They then 
swam strongly to get within the bay behind the castle, and soon 
succeeding, reached the still water, and landed about a mile and 
a half below our anchorage. Lord Byron was one hour and ten 
minutes in the water, his companion, Mr. Ekenhead, five minutes 
less. 

I see by a note in my journal, in my Friend’s hand-writing, 
“that they found the current very strong, and the water cold ; 
that some large fish passed them in the middle of the channel ; 
that they were not fatigued although a little chilled, and per- 
formed the feat with little difficulty.” 

My fellow-traveller had before made a more perilous, but less 
celebrated passage, for I recollect that when we were in Portugal, 
he swam from Old Lisbon to Belem. Castle, and having to con; 
tend with a tide and counter current, the wind blowing freshly, 
was but little less than two hours in crossing the river. 

_ The strait between the castles is computed to be about a mile 
and a quarter in breadth, yet our four boatmen were twenty-five 
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minutes in pulling us across from point to point. Pietro Della 
Valle, surnamed The Illustrious Traveller *, asserted that the 
current in the Hellespont flowed both ways, for which he is cor- 
rected by Wheler ; who observes, what is the fact, that ‘“ the cur- 
rent is indeed stronger when the north wind blows, than when the 
south, or when it is calm; but still it cometh out of the Black 
Sea by the Bosphorus, into. the Mare Marmora, and thence into 
the Archipelago +-”. It is true that the stream, setting as.in other 
straits in a direct line from point to pomt, and not following the 
waving line of the passage, is. not perceived. in every part of the 
channel, nor always in the same part of it. At the Dardanelles, 
where it runs in mid-channel obliquely towards Berbieri Point, 
it forms what is technically called a back-water on the Thracian 
side below Chelit-Bawri, which, when aided by a south wind, 
has itself the appearance, and somewhat the power of a current. 
‘The same effect is produced in other parts of the strait ; and the 
boatmen of the Hellespont, by taking advantage of this circum- 
stance, contrive to cross it at almost every season.of the year. 

‘The north-east wind blows down the strait for nearly eight out 
of the twelve months, and in the summer lasts. sometimes. nine or 
ten weeks without intermission, We thought we had arrived at 
that period, and began to despair of reaching Constantinople in the 
frigate. On the third of May the wind was foul; on the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh, it was still from the north-east ; on the 
eighth there was a calm; on the next day the Ktesians again 
blew, and we had a gale of wind. ‘The current rushed round the 


* His book is entitled ** Les fameux Voyages de Pietro Della Vaile Gen-~ 
_ tilhomme Romain, surnommé U’Illustre Voyageur.” Paris, 1670. 
+. A Journey into Greece, &c. book i. pp. 74, 75. 
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stem of the frigate with the rapidity of the stream at Londor- 
bridge, and the foaming spray was scattered by the hurricane on 
either shore of Asia and of Thrace. The fruit-boats from the 
Dardanelles, which plied round our sides on other days, did not 
dare to approach us; for we were riding in so rough a sea, that 
we should have dashed them to pieces. Hxpecting that the ship 
would drive from her moorings, we lengthened our cables, and 
let go another anchor. 

‘The next day the stormy weather waS much abated, but it still 
blew very freshly from the same quarter. We went on shore in 
one of the ship’s boats, and in returning, as our coxswain would not 
haul down our sail until we were nearly alongside of the frigate, 
we had so much weigh, both from the current and the breeze, 
that in attempting to grapple we lost our boat-hook, carried. 
away our bowsprit, and breaking through some fruit-boats, were 
borne off in an instant so far astern, that we were an hour rowing 
up to the frigate, which we should not have gained so soon, had 
not a towing line been floated down to us from on board. This 
may show the actual rapidity of the torrent. ‘The south winds 
also blow very violently up the straits, and the English fleet passed 
the castles at the rate of eleven knots within the hour. 

We had nearly given up all hope of proceeding through the 
straits, when, on the evening of our accident, it began to rain, 
and our pilots predicted a change of weather. We had heavy 
showers all night, and in the morning a drizzling mist. ‘The 
wind blew gently from the south. We weighed anchor, and at 
ten o'clock sailed at last slowly between the castles, which we 
saluted with seventeen guns, and had the compliment returned to 
us by the battery at Chanak-Kalessi, where the red standard of 
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Turkey was unfurled to receive our homage. We stood over 
to the coast of Thrace, and passed by the mouth of the bay of 
Maito, and afterwards in view of another deeper inlet called Koilia, 
which is most probably the Ceelos of the ancients. We sailed 
close under the cliffs, and came opposite to Nagara-Bornou. 

In the bay within the point, we were shown a large wreck a 
little above water. [his was the remains of a ‘Turkish sixty-four 
destroyed by the Repulse, and the boats of the Pompee, during 
the passage of the Dardanelles on the 19th of February, 1807. 
Sir §. Smith in the Pompée, with the ‘Thunderer, Standard, 
and <ctive, brought up in the bay within Chanak-Kalessi, where 
the sixty-four, four frigates, four corvettes, one brig, and three 
gun-boats were at anchor, and in four hours destroyed or cap- 
tured the whole squadron. ‘The sixty-four ran on shore on Pes- 
quies Point, anda frigate drifted over towards the Thracian coast, 
where she was blown up by Captain Mowbray in the Active. A 
battery of thirty guns, and a redoubt on the Point, were carried 
and destroyed by the marines of the Standard. 

One other vestige of this memorable expedition was pointed out 
to us; this was a cannon shot-hole in the front of the house at 
the Dardanelles betonging to the French Consul, who, during the 
second passage of the fleet, hoisted the tri-coloured flag, and re- 
ceived that attention from our gunners, which he had, it seemed, 
intended to attract. : 

Even when we traveiled, the events of the two actions were 
fresh in the memory, and were still in the mouths of the inha- 
bitants. of the Dardanelles. The Turks, notwithstanding the 
warning which the Captain Pasha had received six days before 
from His Majesty's Ambassador, Mr, Arbuthnot, that the at- 
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tempt would certainly be made, could not at first believe their 
senses, when they saw the approach of the fleet round Berbieri 
Point ; and when the van ship, the Canopus, passed between the 
castles, were altogether stupified, and looked upon the adventure 
as the fatal breaking of a charm which had hitherto bound them 
in security, and protected the holy city from the insults of the 
infidels. ‘The burning of the flotilla filled them with conster- 
nation and rage. A person attached to our Consulate at the 
Dardanelles was concealed in an outer room of a house at Cha- 
nak-Kalessi, which was entered by an officer of a ‘Turkish frigate, 
who had just lost his ship. He informed me, that the ‘Turk 
raved for an hour at the English dogs. ‘The woman of the house 
did not let slip a word of her guest in the next room, who lay 
concealed under some rubbish, and although a jackass tied up in 
the shed, trod and kept his foot for some time on his finger, did 
not, like the citizen of Perugia* under similar circumstances, cry 
out and discover his retreat+-. 

No considerable opposition was made to the advance of the 


* Boccac. Decamer. Giornata Quinta. Novella Decima. 

+ Lest such a forbearance in a suffering by no means trifling though ridi- 
culous, should appear improbable, I beg leave to insert a most extraordinary 
instance, in another inhabitant of Turkey, of patience under acute pain. A 
Capidgy or porter belonging to the seraglio, opening hastily the smail iron grat- 
ing of a door-way through which the Sultan was to pass, caught his hand in 
the hinges between the wicket and the wall. The Bostandgys and other attend- 
ants immediately formed a line with their backs against the grating, and dur- 
ing the passage of the Sultan and of all his suite, the Capidgy suffered not a 
murmur or a sigh to escape him, but fainted immediately afterwards, when on 
closing the door-way, his four fingers dropped to the ground.—Notice sur la 
cour du Grand Seigneur, &c, Paris, 1809, page 67. 
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fleet*, nor to the destruction of the flotilla. ‘The material injury 
sustained by the English, was, as is well known, received on their 
retreat, when the batteries, some of which had been repaired, 
and others been recently constructed at every turn of the 
straits, were superintended by French officers belonging to 
General Sebastiani’s suite. Yet even at that time the Turks 
at the castles were thrown into the utmost terror and confusion ; 
and an inhabitant of Chanak-[Kalessi informed me, that when one 
of our three-deckers, instead of passing through at once, hauled 
up a little, and bringing her whole broadside full on the fort of 
Asia, opened all her batteries at once, she appeared like a vast 
body of flaming fire, and showering upon the walls and mounds 
‘a storm of shot, drove the garrison at once from their guns. 
The women and children and all the unarmed population of the 
town fled to the foot of the mountains, five miles distant from the 
strait, yet some cannon-balls fell near them in the villages to which 
they had retired. ‘This report I received notasa fact, but an evi- 
dence of their fear. Notwithstanding common opinion, it is not 
true that the English character suffered on that day. The Turks 
were astonished at the cool valour and undaunted skill of our 
sailors, nor did they know the disastrous effects of their granite 
globes. | 

I was informed by the second in command, that when he was 
blowing up their flotilla at anchor, some of the captains, as their 
ships struck, came on board, and being served with coffee in his 
cabin, made excuses for being so easily taken—‘* Hussein,” they 
said, ** is dead; Smit-Bey is gone—what can we do?” ‘They 

* The only spars that were injured, were the sprit-sail yard of the Royal 
George, the gaft of the Canopus, and the main-top-sail yard of the Standard. 
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alluded to the famous Capudan Pasha, and to himself who had 
fought with them in Egypt. 

The breeze freshened, and the current was scarcely perceptible 
when we passed the point of Nagara. We skirted the mouth of , 
a bay, Ak-Bashi Liman, reasonably conjectured the ancient port 
of Sestos, anda litle farther saw a hill crowned with a scanty 
ruin called Zemenic, where (without taking into. account the pas- 
sage of the eight thousand ‘Turks in the reign of Othman) the 
standard of the Ottomans was, for the first time, raised in Kurope 
by Solyman, son of Sultan Orcan, in the year 1356 *. 

A rocky strand or mole two or three miles farther down the 
strait, preserves also under the name of Gaziler-Iskelessi—* The 
Victor’s Harbour,” the memory of the landing of the Mahome- 
tan invaders. Zemenic is called: also Choiridocastron, or Pig’s 
Fort. The besotted Grecians, says Sandys, jested at the loss, 
and said they had but taken a hog-stye +. At this point, Leun- 
clavius asserts that the Hellespont is evidently narrower than in 
any other part. From beyond Nagara we had entered into 
that part of the strait which it seems was properly called the Pro- 
pontic Hellespont. or several miles the channel did not ap- 
pear to widen. Cultivated hedge-row fields, green with high corn, 
and flourishing vineyards, and enlivened by frequent villages, pre- 
sented, on either side, a succession of scenery altogether enchanting, 
‘but rather rich than romantic, and of which those who have visited 

* Voyage au Levant, lett. xi. p. 457, edit. Paris, 1717. 

+ Lib. i. p. 26, A Relation of a Journey, &c. It was said by John Paleo- 
logus, and, according to Tournefort, applied to the magazines of Gallipoli. — 

t Ad Chiridgcasiron quo loco..... plane angustissimus est HeUespontus 


latitudine sua Grecum unum miliare non superat. not. E. p. 1066, edit. Leur- 
clav. in Append. Xenophont. 
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the banks of the Menai have seen an exact, perhaps a flattering re- 
semblance. ‘I'he imposing presence of Penmaun-Mawr more than 
compensates for the distant prospect of Ida. We glided past head- 
lands and bays on both shores, each of them rendered memorable 
by the poets, or illustrated by the historians of antiquity ; and we 
passed without attention the mouths of two streams, which are 
now the Bourghas-Su, and the Moussa-Keui-Su, but were the 
river of Percote* once, and the Practius. 

Above them, dividing the higher shores of the Chersonese, we 
skirted the outlet of a stream, the Kara-Ova-Su, which, although 
now undistinguished, would, if called as in former days, the 
/Kigos-Potamos, be never passed without notice: the name alone 
is a history. The naturalist might assist the topographer in 
identifying the site of that memorable stream, by discovering on 
its banks the monstrous stone foretold by Anaxagoras, and _ re- 
maining in the days of Pliny, which fell from the sky, and the 
existence of which, although it would have been denied by the 
inexperienced scepticism of former times, the occurrence of similar 
prodigies in our own age, would very much incline us to believe +. 


* Le Chevalier supposes Percote the name of a river (Voyage de la Propon- 
tide, &c. p. 19, vol. i.); but it was a town, or region, near the more modern 
Parium. Sce Strab. lib. xiii. p. 590; and Plin. lib. vi. cap. 32. 


+ * Celebrant Greci Anaxagoram Clazomenium, olympiadis septuagesimx: 
octave secundo anno, predixisse ccelestium literarum scientia, quibus diebus 
saxum casurum esset e sole. Taleque factum interdiu in Thracie parte ad 
7Egos flumen. Qui lapis etiam nunc ostenditur, magnitudine vehis, colore 
adusto, comete quoque illis noctibus flagrante. Plin. Hist. lib. ii. cap 58, 
page 18, edit. Paris, 1532. The naturalist adds, that there was a small one at 
the Gymnasium at Abydus, which was worshipped, foretold also by Anaxagoras. 
Plutarch, in his life of Lysander, has dwelt somewhat more at large on this 
extraordinary stone, which was, as he tells us, considered by some as porten-« 
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At /gos-Potamos the Hellespont, according to Xeno- 


tous of the fatal battle of A.gos-Potamos—xarynvéxydy yap wo 74 d0&a Tay 
ToAA@Y e& ovgave mamucyeres Aldog wo asydo woTayos. x. 7. A 


. in vit. 
Lysand. p. 439, op. om. 


*¢’ There fell from the heavens (as many believe) a 
large stone at Aégos-Potamos, which is even yet shown as an object of venera- 
tion by the people of the Chersonese.” The comet mentioned. by Pliny is, on 
the authority of Damachus, called by Plutarch ‘ a large body of fire like a 
blazing cloud,” seen for seventy-five days previously to the fall of the stone. 
The like meteoric appearances have attended the descent of stones from the sky 
in modern times, and the phenomenon scen in 1620 in the Punjaub, one hun- 
dred miles cast of Lahore, answers in description very exactly with the detail 
in Plutarch. In that instance, ‘‘ a luminous body was observed to fall from 
above on the earth, suggesting to the beholders the idea that the firmament was 
raining fire.” A cursory inspection would inform any mineralogist whether this 
specimen, if such should be discovered at Ai gos-Potamos, is of true celestial 
origin; since all those hitherto seen, in whatever part of the world, have been 
found of the same composition. The stones from Benares, from Vienna, from 
Bohemia, and the one found in Yorkshire, ‘ all contained pyrites of a peculiar 
character; they had alla coating of black oxyde of iron; they all contained 
an alloy of iron and nickel; and the earths which serve to them asa sort of 
connecting medium, corresponded in their nature, and nearly in their propor- 
tions*.” 

Although we may believe these stones to be meteoric formations, yet the pre~ 
diction, or rather the solution, of the phenomenon by Anaxagoras, by the sup- 
position that the sun and stars were ponderous bodies, revolving in a luminons 
atmosphere; and that one, or part of one, of these bodies might fall to the 
earth, is a most extraordinary anticipation of modern systems and hypotheses. 
The discovery that the sun was as big as Peloponesus (mentioned before, in 
note, p. 611 of this volume), to our ears may have a ridiculous sound, but it 
was making a vast step beyond the bounds of former ignorance; and to this 


great philosopher may be applied the converse of what was said of Milton— 
’¢ He was a modern born two thousand years before his time.” 


* See an Account of some Stones said to have fallen on the Earth in France, &c, &¢. Phil. Trans. 
1803, part i, paper vi, p. 200. 
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phon*, is about a mile and three quarters wide. A little way above 
the mouth of the river, on the opposite shore, we saw the town of 
Lamsaki, on a tongue of low land which seems to be the pro- 
montory called Abarnis, whence Conon the Athenian set sail with 
nine ships after the fatal battle-j-, having seized the sails belong- 
ing to the Lacedemonian fleet. ‘lhe modern Lampsacus, although 
but a small town of two hundred houses, with one handsome mosck, 
would still be a present worthy of a king. Its territory is rich at 
this day in vineyards of a superior quality, inclosed in hedges of 
pomegranate trees, and, as far. as.could be judged by a transient 
view, there is nothing wanting to complete the beauty of its situa- 
tion. ‘The mountains approach within a few miles of the back of 
the town, and their sides are clothed with woods, which shelter 
the villages and kiosks of the inhabitants. of Lampsaki. Inscribed 
marbles, and other remains, were found in the town by Sir G. 
Wheler, which, together with its name, show it to stand on the 
ancient site}. It was five o’clock when we passed this. place. 
Our pilot informed us that a shoal runs out from this part of the 
Asiatic shore, and we stood nearer to the Thracian side. 

‘Two miles farther on we had the large town of Gallipoli on 
eur left. ‘The chennel seemed about five miles wide from this part 
of the Chersonese to Chardac, a headland in. the region of Lam- 
saki; but beyond this point the receding shores of Asia opened. 
to our view the expanse, of the sea of Marmora. Gallipoh, the 


* Hist. Greec. lib. it. p. 455, edit. Leuncl. 

+ Kovewy ot rais evvéa vavol Pévywv...... HATAT YOY eh yy "ABap- 
vida tiv Aapbexou &xpayv.—Xenop. Hist. Gree. lib. ii, p- 457, edit. Leun- 
clay. 

} A Journey into Greece, &c. hook i. p. 75. 
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Callipolis of ancient geography, which was an important position 
after the transfer ofthe empire to Byzantium, and was taken 
by the Turks nearly a century before the fall of Constantinople*, 
is still a very considerable town, containing perhaps fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, half of whom are ‘Turks, and the remainder 
divided between Greeks and Jews. ‘The latter people have been 
established in the place since the twelfth century 7. It has given 
a name to the Hellespont, which the Turks call the sea of Galli- 
poli (Galiboli Denghizzi), and is the chief station of the Capudan 
Pasha {. Standing ina peninsula, it forms two harbours, and 
not unfrequently receives the imperial fleets §. 

A little beyond the town we noticed some perpendicular rocks, 
having the appearance of regular fortifications, surmounted by 
an old tower ; and still farther on passed by a light-house, placed 
to pomt out the mouth of the strait, and the position of a long 
shoal which runs towards the Asiatic coast. As we advanced 
through the broad entrance of the straits, the breeze died away, 
and the minarets of Gallipoli were but just out of sight when the 
sun sank behind the hills, and closed aday which had been passed 
in viewing a succession of prospects, more interesting by their 
natural aa associated ‘attractions, than are perhaps to be met 
with in any other part of the world. 


* Voyage au Levant, pp. 461, 462, 463, lett. xi. edit. Paris, 1717. 

+ Voyage de Benjamin fils de Jonas, p. 14; Voyages faits principalement 
en Asié, &c. edit. The Hague, 1735. 

¢{ D’Herbelot Bibliotheque Orient. Galipoli. 

§ Gallipoli, after the Latin conquest, fell to the share of the Venetians, but 
was retaken by Vataces in 1235, and possessed by the Catalans in 1306, who 
raised ihe fortifications, after being besieged by Antony Spinola, in 1307. The 
Turks took it in 1357.—Tournefort, letter xi. vol. i. pp. 461, 462. 
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We made very little progress during the night, but found our- 
selves in the sea of Marmora, yet not far from the coast of 
‘Thrace, which was here a line of high lands, more barren than 
the borders of the Hellespont, but im many parts verdant with 
pastures and vineyards. We discovered many villages in the 
nooks near the water’s edge and on the side of the hills. We had 
light and baffling airs through the whole of the day, and had not 
adyanced by half after five farther than to be off the rocky island 
Proconesus, whose modern name of Marmora has been ex- 
tended to the surrounding sea.—The marble quarries which sup- 
plied many of the public buildings in Constantinople, and fur- 
nished the great mosck of Sultan Achmet with all its ornamental 
architecture, are now no longer worked ; the population ot slaves 
formerly employed in those labours has, theretore, been with- 
drawn. Passing to the north, we saw the only town now to be 
found in the island. ‘The general appearance of Marmora is 
barren, but we discerned a few spots of vine and corn lands, with 
heathy downs, affording a scanty pasturage to a few goats. A 
little to the west is a long low island, apparently uninhabited, and 
round it there are two or three rocks, which are sometimes, to- 
gether with Proconesus, called the Isles of Marmora. 

About eight o’clock in the evening a breeze sprung up, which 
carried us five knots within the hour during the whole night, and. 
in the morning of Sunday, May 13th, we found ourselves near 

_the low green land of Thrace, with a view of three long bridges 
over a marsh, called Buyuk Chekmedjee, or Ponte Grande, six 
hours by land from the capital. 

‘The mountains of Asia were just apparent in the farthest dis- 
tance, and, in fact, the shore on every side is said to be visible from 
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the middle of this Mediterranean sea. We looked out eagerly to 
catch the first view of Constantinople, and at two o'clock saw 
some white columns, arranged much in the same order, and hay- 
ing the same appearance, as the distant turrets of King’s College 
Chapel at Cambridge. These we were told were the minarets of 
the great moscks of Sultan Achmet and of Santa Sophia.—It now 
came on to blow hard from the north, and as we were obliged to 
beat up against the wind, we approached the city but slowly. 
The weather became very hazy, and obscured the surrounding 
view; but object after object dropped into the prospect ; and the 
endless dwellings of a vast capital, rising from forests of cypresses, 
and overtopped with innumerable domes and slender spires, were 
indistinctly shown behind the clouds of driving mist. 

In the course of our tacking we were sometimes at no great 
distance from Princes’ Islands in the sea of Marmora, and at 
others we had a glimpse of the Seven Towers—a name formida- 
ble to the ears of Christians, and coasted under the gloomy walls 
of the eastern Cesars, which seemed to inclose the fabled city of 
the dead, as no distant hum or murmur was heard from within, 
and not a human being could be seen without their solitary cir- 
cuit. At sunset the frigate anchored near the headland imme- 
diately preceding the Seraglio pot ; and as no lights were visi- 
ble, the silence and, ina short time, the darkness, were so com- 
plete, that we might have believed ourselves moored in the lonely 
cove of some desert island, and not at the foot of a city which, 
for its vast extent and countless population, is fondly imagined 


by its present masters to be worthy of bemg called the Refuge 
of the World®. 


* Alempena, 
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Difficulty of obtaining enformation concerning the Turks, even 
in Constantinople—Separation of the City and the Suburbs 
—Foreign Missions at Pera—Departure from the Frigate— 
Land at Tophana—Ascent to Pera—Dogs--The Hotel— 
City Watchmen—Police of Pera--The Custom of Parad- 
ing the Streets incognito— Palaces of Ambassadors— In- 
glese Sarat— The Armenian Cemetery— The Amusements 
there—Customs called Oriental—in great measure those of 
the Ancient World—Seclusion and Treatment of Women— 
Coincidence of Turkish Manners with those of the Byzan- 
tine Greeks—Principal Difference between Ancient and Mo- 

~ dern Manners—State of Turkish Women— Female Slaves, or 


Odalisques, of the Imperial Harem. 


I HAD at one time resolved to make my chapter on 
Constantinople much the same as that called in Hakluyt Che 
Uopage of William Mandeville ta Jerusalem, the sum of 
which is this—“ (illiam Mandeville, Carl of Esser, with 
Divers English Lords and Knights, went to the holy Land in 
the 24 pere of ibentp the Second*. For without having re- 
course to the expedient of the Earl’s namesake, I despaired of 


* The English Voyages, &c. p. 17, vol, ii. edit. 1599. 
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telling any thing not before too well known to require repeti- 
tion. Thinking, however, that each person must see some 
objects, or views of objects, not noticed by preceding, or even 
contemporary travellers, and that to dilate on various parts of 
Turkey, and to say nothing of its famous capital, would scarcely 
be forgiven, I shall endeavour to prepare some remarks, which, 
although not altogether a new composition, will not be the con- 
tents of one phial poured into another. It is not my intention, 
however,. to pourtray the general appearance, or the several 
quarters, of Constantinople; innumerable plans and _ pictures, 
and two lively representations, which have amused the inhabi- 
tants of our principal English towns, have rendered the first 
attempt unnecessary; whilst the many travels, surveys, and itine- 
raries, descriptive of the ‘Turkish capital, with which every one 
at all in the habit of investigating the countries of the east must, 
be already acquainted, cannot but dissuade me from hazard- 
ing a new topographical detail of this celebrated city. Enough, 
and perhaps too much, will be said on the subject, by extracting 
from my journal, in the manner before followed, a narrative of 
the manner in which our time was passed during the two months 
of our residence at Pera; since such an account will necessarily 
include a notice of several interesting objects to be met with in 
the capital and its environs. 

One of the chief advantages which every man proposes to him- 
self by travelling, especially by visiting large towns, must be to 
mix with the best native society to which he can have access, or, 
as Mr, Locke has it, “ to get into the conversation and acquaint- 
ance of persons of condition*,.” But it is in vain to expect that 


* Some Thoughts on Education in Lond. duod. p. 272. 
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benefit in the Levant, where the traveller has little employment 
left except that which (although Lord Hardwicke pronounced it 
a charming exercise, subservient to morality) has, methinks, when 
unmixed with other matter, no very great attractions either for 
writers or readers, namely, ‘* to draw just conclusions concerning 
the uncertainty of human things from the ruinous alterations time 
- and barbarity have brought upon so many palaces, cities, and 
whole countries, which make such a figure in history *.” 

A stranger at Constantinople would naturally wish to live 
amongst the ‘Turks, as he would amongst the French at Paris and 
the Austrians at Vienna; but the differences of manner, custom, 
and language, render it absolutely impossible to become domesti- 
~ cated in a Mahometan family, or, at a short residence, even to 
join in the very little social intercourse enjoyed amongst the na- 
tives themselves. ‘Thus those varieties, and nice distinctions of 
character, which must subsist in some degree between the indivi- 
duals of every nation, and which a more intimate scrutiny might 
discover, cannot be noticed by passing travellers in their partial 
communications with the Turks, who seem to them to have so 
entire a monotony, not only of manner but of mind, as to induce 
a belief, that he who has observed one amongst them has seen 
the whole people, and may form an estimate of them nearly as 
well by the inspection of a week as by the acquaintance of a year. 
With this persuasion, a traveller passes through the country with- 
out forming an intimacy, or even an acquaintance, with a single 
Turk ; and there is no part of the empire in which he will find 
himself less inclined to make such an attempt than at the capital 


* Spectator, No, 364. 
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itself.—The water of the Golden Horn, which flows between the 
city and the suburbs, is a line of separation seldom transgressed 
by the Frank residents ; and an English stranger, if he waited for 
the suggestions of his fellow-countrymen of the Levant Company» 
would pass many weeks at Pera without paying one visit to Con- 
stantinople. 

No foreigner is now allowed to reside in the city itself, not 
even the minister of a friendly nation; a regulation which does 
not arise from any ancient usage, but from the policy of later 
times. In the days of Busbek, the King of Hungary’s minister 
resided within the walls, and Eltchi Han (the Ambassador's Inn) 
is shown as the place in which that accomplished scholar is said 
to have written his letters. Notwithstanding the beauty of its 
situation, on which he dwells with much complacency, he seems 
to have considered it a sort of state-prison, and complains of 
not being permitted to purchase a house and garden at his own 
expence*.” 

So late as the beginning of the last century}, the Hungarian 
minister, and those of Poland and Ragusa, lived in Constantino- 
ple; but in the reign of Achmet the Third, who mounted the 
throne in 1703, a proposal was made to the Divan, to confine all 
the Ambassadors to Princes’ Islands. Such is the dislike of the 
hat, the distinction of the Frank, that the prudent always think 
fit, and in our time it was absolutely necessary, in visiting the city, 
to procure the protection of a Janissary. An English gentleman 
who, contrary to advice, whilst we were at Pera, ventured across 


* Cum vero me taederet inclusionis in eodem diyersorio, &c,.—Epist. iii. 
p. 97, edit. Oxon. 1660. 
+ Voyage du Levant, lettre xii. p. 508, vol. i. 
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the water accompanied only by his servant, was, for some unin- 
tentional offence, immediately knocked down, and his attendant 
coming to his assistance, met with the same maltreatment. No 
person interfered, and the strangers thought it adviseable to re- 
turn to Pera. It is an offence against the state to insult any one 
protected by a Janissary; and it is so much expected that each 
visitor will avail himself of their service, that a complaint from 
an unattended person would be productive of no redress.—The 
distinction between the Mahometan and the Christian resident or 
settler, is perhaps no where so decided as at Constantinople ; 
and it has of late years, since the wars with France and England, 
become somewhat dangerous to have an open intimacy with the 
agents or merchants of any foreign power. 

After such a preliminary, it will not be expected that a travel- 
ler should insinuate himself into any Turkish company, or enjoy 
any other society than that which is to be found at Pera. The 
Franks have, as it were, engrafted themselves on that limb of the 
‘capital, and the shoot has many more. characteristics of the exotie 
than of the parent plant. 

Tshall, before we leave the frigate, take some notice of this portion 
of the inhabitants of Pera. ‘There were formerly twelve missions 
in Pera, which, with their respective diplomatic courts and their 
attached families, together with the visiting guests, formed a so- 
ciety not to be expected in the heart of Turkey; but the new 
order of things: established in Christendom, has materially de- 
tracted from the comforts of the Frank residents. ‘The absorp- 
tion of so many European states by the power of France, is sen- 
sibly felt at Pera, where several of those governments whose for- 
mer importance rendered the presence of a respectable agent ne- 


oo 
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cessary, having now no longer any independent interests to main- 
tain, are in fact represented by the Envoy of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, although they allow a certain number of Greeks in the 
quality of dragomans and physicians, still to avail themselves of . 
the privileges of those attached to foreign embassies. As the 
present diplomatic ceremonial does not admit of mutual civilities 
between the English and French ministers, the former, and those 
belonging to his nation (that is to say, those protected by him), 
are in a manner excluded from every other company at Pera ex- 
cept that of their countrymen. 

The ministers, the interpreters, and the merchants, some time 
ago formed three distinct classes of society. The first of these, 
under the above disadvantages, has been disunited and broken 
in upon by the second and the third description of persons, who, 
however, do not mutually amalgamate. I speak not of our own 
legation, which, with the exception of a few gala days, seeks no 
other company than those travellers whom its hospitality domes- 
ticates at the English palace. 

There has been, for more than a enti an establishment be- 
longing to the French embassy, and there is one protected by 
the Austrian Internuncio, for the education of young persons of 
the nation in the oriental languages, and such qualifications as 
' may enable them to take situations in the Levantine consulates ; 
and, within a few years, the former power has employed these 
Giovanni di Lingua (for so they are called) as interpreters at the 
Divan. ‘There was some remonstrance on the part of the Porte ; 
but it was firmly advanced on the other hand, that the Emperor — 
Napoleon did not choose to employ any agents whose very dress 
showed they were subjects of the Ottoman government; and that, 
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as he did not desire the Turkish Ambassador at Paris, or any 
of his suite, to change their costume, so he would not suffer any 
persons attached to his representative at Constantinople to wear 
any other dress than that of his own court. This is not the first 
time that the French have made a stand on a similar point of eti- 
quette. ‘The Marquis de Ferriol, after a loug struggle, minutely 
detailed by Tournefort, quitted the Seraglio just as he was about 
to have his audience of the Sultan, who had come fifteen leagues 
on purpose, because they would not suffer him to enter the 
presence-chamber with his sword, which he said constituted a 
part of a Frenchman’s dress, and should not be taken from him 
but with his lite*. 

The French have doubtless gained a great point in thus putting 
the executive part of their intercourse with the Porte into the 
hands of persons who, at the same time that an education in the 
country teaches them how to deal with the Turks, so as to ad- 
vance the interests. of their employers, are, by their condition as 
Franks, totally divested of the timidity and submissive habits in- 
herent in the Greeks, or any subjects of the Turks. A rayah or 
subject, wearing with his robes the badge of slavery, dares not to 
utter the sentiments put into his mouth, and discharge the duties 
intrusted to him by a foreign minister. A decisive sentiment, 
even when he is backed by the presence of his ambassador, can 
scarcely, or only with a pale face and trembling limbs, be forced 
from his lips. Most of the minor: concerns of the embassies are 
earried on by the dragomans solely; yet even in these it not un- 
frequently happens, that after many provoking delays and incon- 


* Voyage du Levant, lettre xii. pp. 539, 540, 541, 542, Paris, 1717. 
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clusive answers on the part of the ‘Turks, the matter cannot be 
arranged without the personal application of the minister himself. 

There are four dragomans attached to the English embassy. 
Mr. Pisani, descended, I believe, from an ancient Venetian family 
of Galata, is the chief interpreter: he speaks the English lan- 
guage with the utmost purity, an accomplishment I never met 
with in any other native of the Levant. It would be difficult, ex- 
cept perhaps from too minute and attentive a correctness and pre- 
cision, to discover that he is not talking his mother-tongue. He 
enjoys no little consideration on both sides of the water, and has 
the manners of a man of ability and address. 

The resident members of the Levant Company at Pera, have 
Jately much diminished in number ; as far as I recollect, they do 
not possess at this time more than five or six mercantile esta- 
blishments. J presume that the number of persons protected by 
the English ambassador, does not in the whole amount to one 
hundred ; whilst the French minister has, it is said, between two 
and three thousand dependants. On days of rejoicing and church 
festivals, the streets of Pera and the catholic chapel are crowded 
with his tumultuous train. Since the departure of General Se- 
bastiani, the government of Paris have maintained only a Chargé 
d’ Affaires at the Porte, Mons. Latour Maubourg, the brother of 
the general of that name. 

Something has been before said of the singular regulation by 
which the Turks permit the existence of independent jurisdictions 
in their ports and principal towns, in a greater degree perhaps than 
the Greek emperors admitted the interference of the magistrates 
deputed by the powerful republic of Genoa to watch over their trad- 
ing colony of Galata. ‘Lhe privileges granted in the year 1580 
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by the Sultan Amurath to the English merchants and their con- 
suls and governors, give an entire controul over all those of his 
nation, to the minister, who is to protect them and settle all their 
differences, without the interference of the ‘Turkish police or courts 
of justice*. For the purpose of their security and dignity, a large 
body of the Janissaries, who nearly three centuries ago were at the 
same time the formidable foes and the delegated protectors of the 
Christians}, is put under the orders of every minister. ‘The 
duty has attached a disgraceful name to these Janissaries, who 
are sometimes called, by way of derision, the Christian pig- 
keepers, as Pera goes by the name of the Pig quartert. ‘The 
French and the English have each a whole oda, or chamber of Ja- 
nissaries, set apart for their service; and although there are not 
more than four or five in constant attendance, yet the whole body 
is always at hand, and can be assembled upon any requisite emer- 
gency. The oda of the British embassy is the fortieth, consist- 
ing of about two hundred men. 

A disturbance taking place one evening whilst we were at Pera, 
between some English and Genoese sailors, which the patrole 
endeavoured to allay, by knocking both parties down with their 
long clubs, fifty of the English Janissaries being dispatched to the 
spot, immediately secured the parties, with the exception of the 


* See the Charter of the Privileges granted to the English, and the League 
of the Great Turk with the Queene’s Majestie, in respect of traffique, dated in 
June 1588.—Hakluyt, English Voy. vol. ii. p. 141, edit. 1599. 

+ Per omnes fere ejus imperii fines, vel presidio munitionibus adversus hose 
tem, vel tutelz Christianis J udzisque adversus injurias multitudinis, spargun- 
tur.—Aug. Busbeq. epist. 1, p. 9, edit. Oxon. i660. 

t Reidesel, Voyage au Levant, p. 347. : 
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offender, who having stabbed a marine of the Salsette, had fled to 
the French palace, and they also apprehended the whole guard ; 
one of whom, but for the interference of the Captain of the frigate, 
would have lost his head for his indiscriminate assault, and, as it 
was, received a severe bastinade. Pera may thus be said to be 
abandoned to the foreign ministers, in whose favour even hogs (the 
abhorrence of the Mussulmans) are admitted once a year, during 
carnival, into the suburbs; and yet these ministers experience on 
their visits to the other side of the water, every humiliation which 
Cttoman pride can contrive to inflict. Nothing is. more true than. 
that the Turks are a people of Antithesis*, and they show the 
contradiction of their character as much in their commerce with 
the Franks, as in their behaviour amongst themselves and to 
their own subjects. Although the most haughty, and, in their 
own eyes, still the most powerful nation in the world, they con- 
sent to see, in the suburbs of their very capital, the ministers. 
of foreign powers exercising an authority which the most petty 
potentate in Christendom would consider as a surrender of his 
sovereign rights, and they require at the same time, from these. 
same representatives of the first monarchs in Europe, certain. 
other submissions in point of conduct, which no other people. 
but themselves would demand even from the agents of the most: 
inconsiderable states. Some change, however, must have taken 
place in the feelings of the 'Turks since Prince Repnin, in 1774, 
rode through the city, attended by six hundred men with drawn 
swords, after the signing of the treaty between the Empress Ca- 
tharine and the Porte-+-. 


* Voyage au Constantinople, chap. xvi. p. 143, edit. Paris, 1805. 
+ Const. Anc. and Mod. p. 73. 
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At twelve o’clock, on Monday the 14th of May, we left the 
Salsette in the Captain’s boat, and rowed against the stream 
until we came near Yeni-Kiosk, or the New Kiosk, on the next 
point of land, where some sturdy fellows, who are always in wait- 
ing, threw a couple of rope-lines into the boat, and towed us for 
at least a mile under the walls of the Seraglio. The wind blew 
strongly from the north-east, and the current rushing violently 
down the Bosporus, we had some difficulty to prevent being 
dashed against the rocky projections of the shore. The entrance 
of the port and the mouth of the straits, which in fine weather is 
covered with boats, was whitened with breakers, and showed 
only a solitary skiff driving across us towards the sea of Mar- 
mora. ‘The sensations produced by the state of the weather, 
and leaving a comfortable cabin, were in unison with the impres- 
sions which we felt, when, passing under the palace of the Sultans, 
and gazing at the gloomy cypresses which rise above the walls, 
we saw two dogs gnawing a dead body. When we had got be- 
yond the immediate influence of the current, we pulled across 
the mouth of the harbour to the principal stairs leading to 
Pera, which are at ‘lophana, a suburb so denominated from a 
cannon-foundry and artillery ground. Several horses are kept 
ready saddled, and attended by boys, under the shade of a large 
Chinese fountain, near the landing-place; some of which we 
mounted, and rode up a steep hill to the part of the town in 
which we intended to lodge. The streets through which we 
passed were as narrow as those of Joannina, and not so clean. 
At the corners of them were heaps of dust and filth, the refuse 
of the quarter, on which several thin gaunt dogs were lying 
asleep. 
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These animals abound in every region of the capital; and, 
though not admitted into any house, and considered unclean, are 
never destroyed by the Turks. On the contrary, their multipli- 
eation is rather encouraged than checked, for I-have more than 
once seen a litter of puppies warmly nestled in. a mat or rug, 
placed for the purpose of their. protection by some charitable in- 
habitant of the neighbourhood. ‘Vhey render a walk by night 
not a little perilous. It is allowable to beat them off with sticks, 
but not to use any other weapon; for a formal complaint was 
made, that the dogs near Tophana had been wounded by some 
persons going in the evening to the English frigate. 

Nassuff Pasha, Grand Vizier to Achmet the First, had the cou- 
rage not only to repress the violence of the Janissaries, amongst 
whom he used to walk with a head in one hand and a drawn 
scimitar in the other, but in the year 1613 transported all the dogs 
over to Asia. He would have destroyed them, but the Mufti, 
on being consulted, told the Sultan that every dog had a soul*. 
Whether it is from this supposition, and the prohibition of the 
Koran, or from the notion that they clear the streets of the filth 
and offal which is thrown before the butchers’ houses, they are 
still as much protected as at Lisbon, where one of the complaints 
i heard made against the French was, that they had killed ten 
thousand dogs, and supplied their office by night-carts. ‘There 
seems a prejudice against cleanliness in the peninsula. Those 
attached offices, which are thought indispensable in England, 
are not to be found at Lisbon; nor were they introduced until 
1760 at Madrid, when the physicians petitioned against the inno= 


* Continuation of Knolles by Edward Grimstone. 
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vation, as prejudicial to the health of the inhabitants. The better- 
most 'l'urks, however, never neglect the construction of such ap- 
purtenances to all their dwellings, and have not therefore the same 
‘reason as the Portugueze for fondness to their dogs.—It has been 
observed *, that these animals have divided the city into districts ; 
and that they deliver an intruder from one to another quarter, as 
an Iinglish beggar is transmitted from parish to parish. I did not 
ascertain the existence of this precise regulation, but I have been 
frequently disturbed at might by their howling, and have seen 
a pack of them hunting a strange dog beyond their boundaries. 
We had not much less than a mile to ride, the whole way on 
an ascent, before we came to our inn. ‘This was situated at the 
corner of the main street of Pera, where four ways meet ; all of 
which were not less mean and dirty than the lanes of Wapping. 
The hotel, however, (kept by a Mons. Marchand) was a very 
comfortable mansion, containing many chambers handsomely fur- 
nished, and a large billiard-room, which is the resort of all the 
idle young men of the place. Our dinners there were better 
served, and composed of meats more to the English taste than 
we had seen at any tavern since our departure from Falmouth ; 
and the butter of Belgrade (perfectly fresh, though not of a pro- 
per consistency) was a delicacy to which we had long been unac- 
customed. ‘The best London porter, and nearly every species of 
wine, except port, were also to be procured in any quantity. 
To this eulogy cannot. be added the material recommendation of 
cheapness. —There is another Frank hotel at a little distance in 
the same street, which in this respect is preferable, but is in. 
every other point of view inferior to that of Mons. Marchand. 


* Present State of Turkey, p. 288, 4to. edit. 
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Immediately opposite to my bed-room window was a Turkish 
coffee-house, and a wooden bench under the wall near the door 
was constantly occupied by four or five of ‘the patrole, sleeping at 
their length or smoking. ‘These watchmen, called Passevend*, 
belong to the Topges, or gunners’ corps, and the Topge-Bashe is 
their immediate superior: they carry a long pole shod with iron, 
which they beat violently against the ground in going their 
rounds during the mght, and employ with no little dexterity in 
tripping up the feet of those whom they wish to overtake, by 
flinging them along the ground. 

‘There is no preventive police in the place; and, in the punish- 
ment of offenders, those who are caught suffer for those who 
escape. A severe beating or bastinade is inflicted without any 
previous enquiries, upon the first person whom, in any disturb- 
ance, the patrole happens to seize. Hither no pains are taken 
to discover the guilty, or when discovered he may prove to belong 
to the Janissaries or some other corps, and will then be protected 
by the whole body of his comrades. A single oda will sometimes 
refuse to surrender a culprit, even when demanded by the Janissar- 
Aga, the General of all the Janissaries. 

I was at a little distance from the watchman’s station one day at 
noon, when a young woman, belonging to a class of which there 
are but few in the place, made use of an abusive expression to a 
galiondge, or sailor of the fleet, who, without answering, drew his 
attaghan and stabbed her to the heart. One of our Albanians was 


* The famous Passwan-Ogl!u was, as his appellation denotes, the son of one of 
these watchmen. Many Pashas are what we should call nick-named ; a species 
of raillery at which the Turks are very ready: thus Topal-Pasha, is lame 
Pasha; Kusch-Pasha, bald Pasha; Kior-Pasha, one-eyed Pasha. 
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on the spot, and came up to me with the story. It happened 
close to the guard-house, and the sailor walked deliberately down 
the hill towards the port without any attempt being made to ap- 
prehend him. ‘lhe wearing of arms is prohibited in Constanti- 
nople, but in Pera many Turks, especially the galiondges, during 
the passage of troops to the armies, under pretence of being pre-. 
pared for service, carry pistols and daggers in their belts. I 
have seen one man run after another with adrawn sword, without 
the least effort on the part of the bystanders to interrupt the fray. 

Notwithstanding, however, this state of insubordination, it 
might be supposed. that no little pains were taken to preserve the 
peace, or at least to enquire into the state of the city, by the con-. 
tinuation of a practice which has furnished so many agreeable 
incidents for the authors of the One Thousand and One Nights 
and the Arabian Tales. Ihave more than once observed a grave 
looking personage in a mean habit, sitting on the bench amongst 
the Passevend opposite our hotel, playing with his comboloio, or 
string of beads, apparently lost.in meditation, now and then turn- 
ing up his head for a moment, and then again resuming his soli- 
tary game. ‘This [ was informed was the Bostandge-Bashe in 
disguise. ‘This officer is a person of the highest dignity in the 
imperial household, second only to the Selictar-Aga or royal 
sword-bearer: he 1s the chief, of. the Bostandges, who, from 
being originally the gardeners of the Sultan, are now a domestic 
guard, although without fire-arms, composed of five or six thou- 
sand men. He is at the head of the police (not including Con- 
stantinople), from Gallipoli to the shores of the Black Sea, and 
is Governor of Adrianople. It might be thought that the duties 
of the Bostandge-Bashe render in his case this species of mas-. 
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querading of some service, but the other great oflicers of state, 
by no means connected with the internal regulation of the coun- 
try, indulge in the same practice. I have met the Capudan 
Pasha on horseback dressed like a common sailor, and unattended. 
‘The Grand Signior himself sometimes parades the streets, as it is 
called, incognito, but is nevertheless so accompanied, as to ren- 
der it not only easy, but necessary to recognize him. The purser 
of the English frigate Sea-horse and a woman, walking in Galata 
crossed the street before the late Sultan Selim as he was going 
one of his rounds: he ordered them both to be bastinadoed ; but 
being informed that the man was an English subject, contented 
himself with the cudgelling of the woman. Many stories are told 
of summary vengeance being taken on petty offenders, and of 
bakers and butchers having been hanged at their shop doors, but 
I never learnt that the peace and good order of the state were 
any way advanced by the administration of this furtive justice. 

A fire which had burnt down nearly the half of Pera, rendered 
it difficult to procure lodgings ; but in three days we were set- 
tled at a house in the main street, and immediately opposite to a 
small convent of nuns, and a lane leading to I'rantzoos-Serai, the 
mansion-house of the French embassy. 

The word seraglio, so often confounded with harem, the dwell- 
ing of the females, although used by distinction to signify the 
imperial residence in Constantinople, means in the original 
Persian word Sara’*, no more than a house belonging to any 
person of distinction, and thus the Turks have the expression 
Inglees-Sarai, and Frantzoos-Sarai; the English palace, or the 


* D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque, Orient. Artic. Sarai. 
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French palace. The first of these is a large stone building, very 
handsome in its external appearance, and containing several 
long and lofty rooms, one of which is fitted up lke an audience- 
chamber, with a throne under a velvet canopy. It was built lately, 
at the expence of the Sultan; and the contractor, to make the most 
of his bargain, completed the work so imperfectly, that some of 
the suites of apartments are almost uninhabitable from the damp. 
‘The palace 1s surrounded by a piece of waste ground inclosed by 
a high wall, and stands at the edge of Pera, on the verge of an 
extensive burying-ground which slopes down towards the Golden 
Horn, and opens a view, from the upper windows of the house, of 
that part of the port where the ‘Turkish fleet is usually at anchor. 

The vicinity of a cemetery is not in the capital of Turkey 
judged by any means disagreeable, and no spot is so lively and fre- 
quented as the Armenian and Frank burying-ground at the outskirts 
of Pera, called MNEMATA, or the Tombs. It is shaded with a 
grove of mulberry trees, and is on the edge of some high ground, 
whence there is a magnificent view of the suburb of Scutari, and 
a great portion of the Bosporus. Between it and the town there 
is an open space, having on one side, towards the north, a hand- 
some structure of very considerable extent, inclosing a square, 
which is the 'Topges, or gunners’ barracks, and furnishes quar- 
ters for several odas of artillery-men. ‘The flat before the bar- 
racks, is on Sundays, Saturdays, and Fridays, but more par- 
tictlarly the first, the scene of a hundred childish amusements, 
There may be seen arabats or light waggons drawn by a pair of 
oxen painted in spots, and horses saddled ready for hire, together 
with swings, ups and. downs (Atwga*), tee-totums, and most of our 


* Mr. De Guys hints at the antiquity of this see-saw (Letter xiv.), and not 
less gravely than the sire of Scriblerus approves also of Mfyinda, or blindman’s. 
buff, as a classical pastime, 
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common games of chance; besides a number of coloured tents, 
and moveable stands, containing sherbets, ices and fruits. 

The Mahometans seem to enjoy the leisure of the Christian and 
Jewish Sabbath, no less than that of their own holy day, and 
leave Constantinople to lounge amongst their fellow-subjects of 
the suburbs. Groupes of T urkish ladies stroll about the walks, 
or seat themselves on the tomb-stones, or within the tents, sur- 
rounded by their children and attendants, and spectators of an 
amusement which has at -least the recommendation of ancient 
authority—this is the wrestling, which has been often described 
at length, and may be understood from the following short sketch. 

A ring is generally formed by Turks seated on the ground 
(although two antagonists will sometimes commence the sport un- 
observed, and apart), who contemplate the mutual efforts with 
sedate eagerness, and now and then withdraw the pipes from 
their mouths to’applaud any unexpected exertion. ‘The wrestlers, 
excepting a pair of tight leather drawers, are completely undressed, 
and their dark naked limbs and shaved heads shine with the oil with 
which they are plentifully besmeared. They advance slowly to- 
wards each other from opposite quarters of the ring, shouting and 
clapping their hands forcibly on their thighs, at the same time 
mclining their bodies, as if with the purpose of obtaining the 
undermost grasp in the subsequent grappling, and they continue 
at this kind of manceuvre, cautiously surveymg and circling each 
other for some time before they join. They do not attempt to 
strike each other, but lay hold of the arms asa prelude to the 
serious encounter. When they are locked together, the chief 
effort of each seems to be to pass the arm between his opponent's 
legs. They soon bring one another to the ground, which, does 
by -no means decide, but rather commences -the ardent part of 
the struggle. ‘Then it is that the combatants present a complete 
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picture of the ancient ANAKAINOTIAAH, or incumbent wrest- 
ling. ‘They become so interlaced that it is difficult to tell to 
whom the arms, legs, and heads belong, and the limbs are occa- 
sionally twisted together more uncouthly than it would be thought 
the utmost suppleness of joints would permit. ‘They roll over and 
over repeatedly, and continue the contest until the head of one of 
them is decidedly under the body or grasp of the other, and he 
is unable to regain a commanding position. 

The Turks originally may have borrowed this art from their con- 
quered subjects, by whom, however, it is no longer practised, 
for the Greeks never wrestle. ‘I'he exercise would perhaps be es- 
teemed too manly for slaves, and might render them suspected by 
their masters. Yet it is possible that this game was not 
adopted by the ‘Turks for the first time at the conquest of the 
Greek empire, but was a part of those habits which, although 
they were found amongst the civilized Greeks, may have had 
their origin, or have been practised of old amongst the barbarous 
nations of the east. Sandys, with his usual gravity, deduces the 
wrestling from the Trojans *. 

The Byzantine ceremonies were some of them borrowed from 
those of the court of Persia; and the Frank who witnesses the au- 
dience of an ambassador at the Seraglio, may fancy himself another 
Luitprand, at the court of Nicephorus Phocas, astonished by the 
obscure splendour and mysterious magnificence of the presence- 
chamber.of the Imperial Greek. It is more probable, however, that 
the Ottoman princes had observed the same form at Brusa, than 
that they adopted it from a court which, after the taking of the ca- 
pital, had ceased to exist. ‘The Byzantine Greeks esteemed being 


* Relation of a Journey, lib. iii. p. 205. 
bs 
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on horseback a sign of dignity; for no Jew but the first physiciam 
was allowed to ride in Constantinople*. ‘The same notion has been 
before remarked as prevalent amongst the ‘Turks; but it had been 
transmitted to them by their Tartar ancestors ; they did not learn: 
it from the Greeks. The fact seems to be, that the customs 
ealled oriental, were not exclusively possessed by the inhabitants 
of any particular region or country, but were diffused over the 
most civilized portion of Europe as well as Asia, and reigned 
without a rival until the rise and predominance of another and, 
as it were, a distinct race of mankind.—With respect to gene- 
ral customs}, the Greeks.and Turks had little to learn of each 
other at the fall of the eastern empire. It is not meant to be 
advanced that there was a perfect similarity between them. ‘The 
former people may not have mounted on the right side of the 
horse, nor have turned their toes inwards,. nor have bowed, by 
dropping the head on the shoulder, like the Janissaries. ‘The ar- 
bitrary regulations of religion or of law, fashion, and what may. be 
called chance, have at all times made considerable changes in 
those points which are looked upon as. the characteristic distinc- 
tions of nations; yet, on the whole, the system of manners 
belonging to the civilized ancients of the West and East, seems 
to be nearly the same as that of the modern Orientals, and 
entirely distinct from that of the Franks and of Christendom. 
If the Russians, Poles, and Hungarians, have any peculiarities 
which distinguish them from other Frank Christians, it is because 
these nations are of Oriental origin, and have not long adopted, 


* Voyage de Benjamin fils de Jonas, p. 13. 
+ The conquerors being the more ignorant of the two, might imbibe some 


of the opinions of the Greeks, and such habits as depended upon those opinions. 
See Letter xxxi. p. 508, of this volume. 
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and still only partially, the manners of the part of the world in 
which they are now settled. _ 

The beard*, the loose robe, the recumbent posture, the use 
of the bath, distinguished the old inhabitants of Italy and Greece 
no less than those of Asia. 

In that most important of all points, the condition of the 
female, the polished ancients approached much nearer to the 


* This distinction of manhood was universally worn by the first Greeks and 
Romans, asit wasin early periods by all'the Turks. It did not begin to be left 
off until the time of Demosthenes.at Athens, and no man was seen without one in 
Rome before the year of the city 454, A.smooth chin was a prodigy amongst the 
Saracen warriors, for the young Eleinir, the son of the great Saladine, was frighted 
ata man withouta beard. Notwithstanding the discontinuance of this usage before 
mentioned, the beard’ was again introduced by Hadrian; and although Julian 
was ridiculed on that account at Antioch, it was-worn by all the generals of 
Justinian, and by every person of any rank amongst the Grecks, to the latest 
period of their empire. The state of manners in a nation amongst whom such a 
habit could be renewed after having been laid aside, must have been entirely 
different from those of Christendom in our own days. It may. be asserted, that 
this. appendage was worn not very long ago by some amongst ihe most polite 
Frank nations ; but this, as well as the robes belonging to those of the learned 
professions, and used on public ceremonies:by the chief personages of the state, 
was a custom not derived from our ancestors of the nor(h, but from an intercourse 
with, or perhaps a pedantic imitation of the civilized inhabitants of the south 
of Europet. Tacitus remarks, that of the German nations, there were some, 
amongst whom no one was allowed to cut off his beard until he had killed an 
enemyt. ‘Che Lombards received their names from the singularity of wearing 
this distinguishing mark on the face, and their appellation may show us, that 
ihe custom in question did‘ never obtain amongst the ancient Franks, in the 
same manner as amongst the Greeks, Romans, and Orientals. 

+ The Professors of the University of Paris wore beards until forbidden by edict in 1534; in England 
the habit was continued much later. | 

+ Ex aliis Germanorum populis userpatum rara et privata cujusque audentia, apud Cattosin consen- 


sum vertit ; ut primum adoleverint crinem barbamque summuittere, nec nisi hoste ¢xso exuere votivum 
obligatumque virtuti ovis habitum.--De Morib, German. cap. 31, 
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Orientals than to ourselves. It was, indeed, the boast of civili- 
zation to confine one man to one woman, and to check the pro- 
miscuous intercourse of the sexes— 


> 


*¢ Concubitu prohibere vago, dare jura maritis ;” 


but the frequency of divorce both in Greece and at Rome*, must, 
as far as the respectability of the female was concerned, have 
been productive of much the same effects as a plurality of wives. 
As to the general treatment of women, the resemblance between 
the Orientals and the Greeks and (it may perhaps be added) the 
Romans, is too striking to escape observation. The ladies of 
Athens were confined as rigorously, and were as reserved in their 
manners, as those of a Turkish harem. ‘The orator Lysias apolo- 
gizes for the widow, whom extreme distress had prompted to state 
her case in person to some male relations; and Demosthenes could 
no other way prove that Orestes and his sister lived in the same 
house, than by an examination of the female slaves, and the evi- 
dence of a physician. ‘These are decisive instances, and are quoted 
as such in that one of Mr. Hume’s Essays called a Dialogue. 

A perusal of the fifth book of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, will 
show that the best Athenian wives were mere domestic drudges ; 
for the lady of Ischomachus is recommended kneading, baking, 
and shaking clothes and carpets, as gymnastics productive of 
health, and a better colour than the paint with which the faces 
of the females were usually bedaubed-. The Theban ladies, 


* De VEsprit des Lois. Liv. xvi. cap. 16. ‘* Coriolan, partant pour son 
exil, conseilla 4 sa femme de se maricr 4 un homme plus heureux gue lui.” 


\ \ of ld / \ \ ~ \ \ 
T "Ayactov db tony tivas yumvaoioy “as Td devon, nal MAEM, Hob iMaTia xal 
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TTPULATH avATETAs nar cuvInvatio— Nenophon. Memorabil. lib. v: ip. 848, edit. 
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when in public, showed no part of their faces but the eyes*. 
‘The singular institutions of Sparta are not to be quoted against 
those of every other part of Greece. ‘The females in the time 
of the Greek empire were so secluded, that even their brothers 
were allowed access to them only twice a year, and the higher 
classes never went abroad exeept in covered litters +-. 

Mr. Hume tf is inclined to think that the Romans, until the esta- 
blishment of the empire, lived with their women much in the same 
manner as the English, that is, without jealousy, and with no other 
gallantry than that of complaisance. Yet it appears that the people 
of Rome could not be compared with us either in generosity or the 
want of jealousy; for, not to mention other points of dissimilarity, 
they esteemed adultery so hemous a crime, that until the time of 
‘Theodosius, the female culprit was publicly prostituted in the ca- 
pital of Italy, a bell ringing before her as she passed through the 
streets.—It has been allowed on all hands§, that the respectful 
attachment to the other sex, of which. the first principles are to be 
found amongst our German ancestors ||, and which, from the 


‘Leunclavy. There are some variations in the reading, which may be seen by 
consulting the above edition. 

* Dicwarchus, Bios EAAados, Anacharsis’ Travels, Voyage au Thébes. 

+ Philelphi. epist. ap. Hod. Philological Enquiries, chap. v. 

t See a Dialogue, vol. ii. p. S94, and note 20, p. 503, Kssays, 

§ “The humanity which accompanies ‘the operations of war, the refinements 
of gallantry, and the point of honour, are the three chief circumstances which 
distinguish ancient from. modern manners.”—Robertson, Charles V. vol. i. 
sect. 1, p. 85, 2d edit. 

| Tacit. de Morib. Germ. cap. 18, 19.—-The prohibition of polygamy 
amongst the Germans alone, of almost all the barbarians, must make us believe 
that they were instinctively convinced of the equality of the sexes, upon which 
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height of chivalrous frenzy, has subsided into the ready deference 
of European gallantry, was entirely unknown to the great na- 
tions of antiquity, and is the chief peculiarity of that cast of 
character which marks the difference between modern and ancient 
society. ‘l'o this cause must it be attributed, that prudence, sim- 
plicity of manners, good sense and judgment, are not so much 
esteemed, as gaiety, politeness, taste, and delicacy*; and that a 
man of our day, whose character should be impressed with the 
hardihood of antiquity, might excite our wonder, and perhaps 
command our admiration, but would attract neither our love nor 
our esteem. | 

We may aver with Montesquieu, that many arguments may 
be offered. for and against the liberty of women—* i/-y-a bien 
des raisons pour et contre la liberté des femmes ;” but notwith- 
standing the hesitation of that philosopher, the Christian zeal of 
our times would decide the case.in favour of the sex, if we could 
persuade ourselves, with a lively and by no means unexperienced 
Mussulman of the last century, that the greater diffusion of Isla- 
mism has been prevented by the women~+-. When, however, a 


persuasion all modern gallantry is founded. The conjugal severity (severa 
matrimonia) of these savages has not, together with their attachment to the 
women, descended to their modern posterity. Female offenders are not now 
whipped through the sticets. 

* A Dialogue, p..395, vol. H. Tume’s Essays. 

+ Mr. W. Montague stated this to the Duke of Hamilton, in presence of Dr. 
Moore at Venice.—See A View of Manners, &c. in Italy. Against this merit 
may be weighed the fact, that the Chinese proscribed Christianity on account 
of the liberty and equality which it granted to the female sex, and that, there- 
fore, our religion will never be that of China. “* Une chose bien triste,” says 
Montesquieu, liv. xix. cap. 18. ) 
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late author declares that he would judge of the progress of civili- 
zation by the influence of females in a state*, he should surely 
have limited his remark to the nations of modern Europe, and to 
the present order of things; and the necessity of such a limitation 
is most distinctly shown, by the unfortunate reference which he 
has made to the urbanity of the Lacedemonians. No people in 
Greece were distinguished by so total a want of polished manners 
as the inhabitants of Sparta; and one of the first philosophers of 
antiquity comments upon the defective policy. which gave such 
undue power and liberty to their women}. Allowing the com- 
plete superiority of their military character}, we cannot but put 
them at the lowest rank amongst the professors and inventors 
of sciences and arts; nor do we find that when wealth and power 
had made them luxurious to a degree unrivalled by any other 
Grecian state, their debaucheries were accompanied with any signs 
of taste or ingenuity. 

It would be as difficult to discover the cause, as to decide upon 
the merits, of the Oriental treatment of women. Polygamy, and 
the seclusion of females, are not, as Baron Reidesel § (supported 


* Thornton’s Present State of Turkey, p. 311, 4to. . 

+ Aristot. lib. i. Rhetoric; lib. ii. Politic. De Pauw, Philosophical Dis- 
sertations on the Greeks, vol. ii. sect. 10. 

{ Xenophon told the ten thousand, that it would be unseemly both in their 
eyes and his own, toappoint him general, when a Lacedemonian was present— 
Kupe Ava. lib. s. p. 434; and this ascendancy was so much the more extra- 
ordinary, as the other Grecian states had at that tithe such a reputation for mi- 
litary skill, that Caryatides, a Theban, journeyed about, enquiring if any city 
or nation was in want of a general—srparnyiav nal trayytrAdduevos, th tis 7 
moArs  tdvos oTparnye déoivo.—Ibid. lib. Z. p. 499. 

§ ‘* La polygamie et l’nsage de tenir les femmes renfermées chez elles sont 
donc des effets des climats chauds,” &c.—Voyage au Levant, chap. ix. p. 338. 
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by the authority of Montesquieu) supposes, the immediate effects 
of a warm sun, nor are they to be found alone in southern cli- 
mates. ‘* Usages are independent of latitude and longitude*.” 
A plurality of wives is allowed amongst the Kamschatdales; and 
there is no less sensuality mm their frozen huts than in the harems 
of the Turks. In Thibet, and some cold countries of Asia, a 
wife is permitted to have several husbands: this, says Montes- 
quieu, is because in those places there are born more male than 
female children: but whatever may be the cause, it is clear from 
this very instance, that the passions of the one sex at least, are 
as strong in cold as in warm climates. ‘The Egyptians did not 
seclude their women until the time of Hakem, the third Fatimite 
Caliph, and rebelled when the order was first promulgated. The 
Assyrians allowed the women to feast with the men, although in 
the heart of a country whose inhabitants have been at all times 
most strict in that respect, and considered the custom as a strange 
corruption, and degeneracy of manners{. ‘The restraint severely 
observed one hundred and fifty years ago in the treatment of the 
Spanish women, was not produced by the sun, but was a relic of 
Moorish manners. ‘The distinction between the hooded Theban 
women and the Spartan Phenomerides, was caused, not by the 
different aspect of the sky, but the separate institutions of the 
two states. 

It may be inferred that the Turks, when they first issued from 
their mountains, and were like their other Tartar brethren a wane 
dering nation, had not such ability of confining their women as 
their Ottoman descendants, who have fixed settlements, and have 

* State of Turkey, p. SO7, 4to. 


+ De VEsprit de Lois. Liv. xvi. cap. 4. 
+ Decline and Fall, vol. ii. 4to. p. 357, 
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deserted the camp for the city. Neither Carpin, Rubruquis, nor — 
the other early travellers amongst the Oriental 'Tartars, advert to 
any seclusion of their females, although they notice the plurality 
and the buying of their wives*. We learn, however, that the de- 
licacy of never speaking of their females, is ascribed in a much 
higher degree to the Turkish nations, than to the other Orien- 
tals-}-. 

Whether we are to call their seclusion barbarous or not, the 
pity bestowed upon the ‘Turkish women may well be spared. 
Lady M. W. Montague, who had the best means of forming a 
judgment, has given an enviable picture of their domestic hife ; 
and, as far as’can be observed from their public appearance, they 
are in possession of the enjoyments suited to their taste. They 
can ride in their arabats, sail in their barges, and ramble at plea- 
sure through the crowded streets of the city, or the walks in the 
environs of Pera. Persons of high rank may refuse themselves 
the latter gratification, but if they do, it is a voluntary restraint, 
as under disguise they may walk alone in any quarter; a liberty 
not enjoyed by the higher classes of our own capital. Not only 
the Armenian burying-ground, but the sloping gardens of Dolma- 
Baktche, a mile beyond on the shore of the Bosporus, are fre- 


* Au reste, chacun peut avoir autant de femmes qu’il en peut nourrir.... 
Ils les achetent fort cherement de leur peres et meres .... Voyage de Carpin 
en Tartarie, article ii.—‘* Pour ce qui est de leurs mariages, il faut scavoir que 
personne n’a de femme s’il ne Vachete.”—-Voyage de Rubruquis en Tartarie, 
chap. ix. ; Voyages faits principalement en Asie, &c. 4 La Haye, m.pcc.xxxv. 

+ The common delicacy of the Orientals in never speaking of their women, 


is ascribed in a much higher degree by Arabash to the Turkish nation.—De- 
cline and Fall, &c. cap. 65, note 31. 
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queated by many parties of ladies, who seat themselves on silken 
cushions and rich carpets, the furniture of their houses, and view 
the djerid playing in the flat below, or the humours of a Jewish 
mountebank under a spreading mulberry-tree. A little boy, called 
a Dolop-oglassi, generally accompanies them, and plays on a 
mandoline whilst they are sipping their coffee and sherbet, and 
attending to the gambols of their infant children. 

No one has written on the character of this nation without no- 
ticing the reciprocal affection of the mother and the children in a 
Turkish family, and this feeling, tender in the one, respectful in 
the other, and constant and indissoluble in both, must of itself 
secure for the women a happiness which the artificial regulations 
of European society have perhaps a tendency to interrupt and 
annihilate. ‘The Valide, or Sultan-Mother, possesses a maternal 
power, and has sometimes exercised an unpropitious influence 
over the Grand Signior himself. ‘The law which forbids the Mus- 
sulman to mourn for the dead*, still allows the mother to weep 
three days over the tomb of her son. The woman has an abso- 
Jute controu! in her household, and enjoys a domestic power 
which, amongst ourselves, it is often the fruitless aim and labour 
of a whole female life to attain. ‘Though the ‘“ benden dosol,” 
or two words of divorce, can dissolve a marriage, they cannot 
deprive the wife of her portion, which remains at all times, and 
under eyery circumstance, inviolable. 

The plurality of wives, which the spirit of an European lady 
cannot even reflect upon with patience, is not in Turkey so terri- 
ble, nor so common a calamity as is generally supposed. ‘The 
wives, even if there are four, live in separate suites of apartments, 


* Bobovius on the Turkish Liturgy, sect. 5. 
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and command their separate establishments. ‘The daughters of 
Sultans, or such as bring large portions, will not allow of a rival; 
and those who are not wealthy cannot afford an expensive esta- 
blishment of wives any more than of horses or slaves. The same 
observation may be made respecting concubinage. ‘The use of 
female slaves is not, perhaps, more common in 'l'urkey, than the 
promiscuous amours of the husbands of Paris or London: the 
difference is only in the institution, which avowedly admits of 
such a practice. It should be recollected, that the female attend- 
ants usually belong to the mistress, and not to the master of a 
family. Former writers have corrected the errors of Christen- 
dom, which encouraged a belief that the Mussulmans considered 
their females made solely for the gratification of believers, and 
denied them souls, and a place in the future Paradise*. 


* “ Mahomet was not so hard-hearted towards the women as to exclude them 
from Heaven.” There are passages in the Koran which decide the matter— 
‘© Whosoever doth good works, either man or woman, and believeth, shall enter 
into Paradise.” ‘¢ They shall enter gardens of pleasure, together with those 
of their fathers or wives that have done good.” ‘ Believing men and believing 
women shall enter into the heavenly Paradise.”—Sce Surat, xl. v. 43; xvi. 
v. 95; xiii. v. 23; xviii. v. 5; Ivii. v. 12; Ix. v.12; Ixvi. v.11. See aShort 
System of the Mahometan Theology, collected from the Arabic Authors by Adrian 
Reeland, Lond. 1712, sect. 18. Add to this, that the learned Dr. T. Hyde, com- 
menting on the ‘Turkish Liturgy of Bobovius, says, ‘the sensual pleasures of 
Paradise are reckoned allegorical by the wisest Mahometans, that they may be 
better conceived by human understanding ; just as many things are said in the 
Holy Bible, after the manner of men. For, writing to the Morocco embassa- 
dor, when [ mentioned'a pleasant garden like that of Paradise, he answered me 
by areproof, saying, Paradise was such a place to which nothing could be 
likened in this world, to wit, which neither eye had seen, nor ear heard, nor 
entered into the heart of men.”—A Treatise concerning the Turkish Liturgy, 
sect. 5, note d, p. 142. 
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These absurdities may be credited by some of the vulgar, although 
the same funeral service is performed over the defunct of both 
sexes ; but Sir Paul Rycaut was entirely mistaken, when he attri- 
buted the depravity of the ‘Turkish women to their disbelief in a 
future state*. Ie was also going too far, in describing them as 
destitute of all principles of virtue. Examples of sensualtity are 
no doubt to be found amongst them, and many travellers, who 
perhaps have only been served by the procurers of Pera with Ar- 
menian females, will be ready to vouch for, and magnify the fact. 
They have, it is true, as great a scope for the indulgence of any 
evil inclination as the beauties of Christendom; but Lady M. W. 
Montague can not have been serious, when she hints that they 
are equally licentious. I heard several tales similar to those told 
in books, of assignations formed at the shops of Jewish mer- 
chants and jewellers, some of which had -terminated tragically. 
An Italhan, who kept a trinket shop in Pera, disappeared 
suddenly, and a body was found in his house entirely stripped, 
which was afterwards discovered to be that of a female of distinc- 
tion, who, to gratify her lover, had robbed the harem of her 
husband, and had been murdered to prevent detection. ‘The 
same motive has sometimes been fatal to the other party. The 
courtesans of the suburbs are chiefly Greeks, although there are 
some Armenians, and a few of the lowest class are Mahometans. 
T should doubt whether there is in the character of the Turkish 
women, ignorant as they are, more voluptuousness than in the 
spiritual females of our own luxurious metropolis. 


* Hist. of the Ottoman Empire, 8vo. p. 271, quoted in the above commen. 
tary 
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It is roundly asserted by Busbek, Sandys*, and other writers, 
that they are tainted with that which the author of the Present 
State of Turkey has overshadowed in the delicacy of his phrase, 
** as an-incorrectness of taste, and irregularity of conduct 4.” 
Lhe charge must have been founded on individual instances, but 
these enormities cannot, from any thing I heard, be called cha- 
racteristic of the ‘Turkish women. 

The external appearance of the females does not promise any 
very superior personal beauty. ‘Their form is unwieldy and: 
flaccid, but their large black eyes surmounted with an arched 
brow on a forehead of dazzling whiteness, would be sufticiently 
attractive, if the appearance of the same features in almost every 
woman did not lead one to suspect those beauties to be artificial, 
which is generally the case. The other parts of their faces are of 
a regular make, and of a polished smoothness. Their died nails,, 
and some other personal peculiarities, are no more agreeable to 
an European taste than their custom of smoking. N othing can 
be more dissimilar than the appearance of a ‘Turkish lady at home 
aud abroad. Her envelopement is thrown off within doors, and,. 
as Sandys says‘{, her under are then her upper garments, which, 
although covered with gold and other heavy ornaments, are cer. 
tainly not contrived for the concealment of her charms. 

Travellers are at this day under disadvantages not experienced 
in former times, if, as Mr. Vournefort asserts, the interior of 
female baths was once open to the inspection of the curious §. 
These retreats are at present absolutely inaccessible ; nor does it. 


* Episiol. iti. A Relation of a Journey, p. 69, lib. i, 
+ P. 355, edit. Ato. 

+ Relation of a Journey, lib. i. p. 68. 

§ Voyage du Levant, lettre xiv. ». 95, tom. il, 
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now happen that the women take, as it is reported they formerly 
did*, any interest in the conversion of unbelievers. 

The purchase of females was at one time permitted to the 
Christians: at present, none but Mahometans are allowed that 
privilege, or can even be present at the inspection of the slaves. 
Aurat-Bazar, the former female slave-market, was burnt down in 
the last rebellion. The Imperial Odalisques, belonging to the 
Sultan’s harem, are for the most part presents from the Pashas, 
procured from the merchants who trade in Circassia and Georgia. 
They are the attendants of the Khaduns, or favourites of the Sul- 
tan, the household of each of whom is, composed of 150 or 200 
of these beauties. ‘This is a more probable relation than that the 
whole of the Odalisques live and sleep in two large dormitories, 
as is commonly reported. It is amongst the secrets of the mys- 
terious interior of the seraglio (the dévlet juréck, words never 
pronounced without respect by the Turks), which, in spite of all 
research, are even yet preserved, that the number of the Kha- 
dins is not precisely known: the last account of the harem limits 
them to seven}. This calculation, one way or the other, must 
be much over-rated, as it would furnish the Sultan with between 
thirteen and fourteen hundred concubines: Sultan Achmet the 
First is said, in the Continuation of Knolles, to have retained 
three thousand; but Sandys, who was at his court, makes the 
number five hundred}. It is reported, that the Odalisques of the 
present Grand Signior do not amount to more than three hun- 


* Paroles Remarquables des Orientaux, par M. Galand. 

+ Notice sur la Cour du Grand Seigneur, Paris, 1809, p. 22. Dr. Dallaway 
says they were six until the time of Abdulhamid, the last Sultan but two, who 
added one Khadun.—Const. Anc. and Mod. p. 27. 

t Relation of a Journey, lib. i. p. 74. 
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dred.. Mr. De Tott* seems to think that the annual expence of 
each female’s dress does not exceed ten guineas, and concludes 
from that circumstance, that the harem may be supported without 
any vast revenue.—An effectual method of suddenly diminishing 
this establishment was adopted by the late Grand Vizier Bairac- 
tar, who drowned more than a hundred Odalisques of Sultan 
Mustapha’s harem, instead of removing them, as is usually the 
custom, to Eski Sarai, the Old Seraglio. 

The idle tales relative to the amatory ceremonies of the Impe- 
rial harem require no farther contradiction than they have before 
met with from well-informed writers. It appears that the Sul- 
tan’s selections are made during his visits to the Khaduns, or 
sometimes the Valide, and that his choice is notified by the Ke- 
yayah-Khadun, or Intendant of the harem. ‘The story of throw- 
ing the handkerchief, which was so established a fact, that it was 
introduced with no little success upon the English stage+-, and 
became proverbial, is not so entire a fiction as has been lately 
imagined, but originates in the oriental practice of accompanying 
a visit with a gift, and generally of shawls worked in gold or silver. 
The Keyayah, on delivering the notice, presents the Odalisque 
with a piece of muslin, containing usually some night garments 
and embroidered handkerchiefs. 

Every epithet of commiseration has been attached to the ladies 
of the harem; but as no writer was ever able to speak from per- 


weeVolsi./p. 131. 
+ His Majesty withdrew with the fair one to the interior; ‘‘ which,” said a 
writer in a periodical paper of the day, *‘ might be a subject of great content to 
the parties, although we that staid without, made, methought, but a ridiculous 


figure.” 
5 R 
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sonal experience, the pity may be gratuitously and unseasonably 
bestowed upon persons who are not, perhaps, at all sensible that 
they can be the objects of any other feeling than envy and admi- 
ration. Jt was saying more perhaps than was intended, when 
Mr. Tournefort allowed them to be, of all the slaves in the world, 
the least miserable*. Educated from a tender age within the 
precincts of the Seraglio, and feeling not a wish for that liberty 
which no female in the empire enjoys, they partake of all the 
amusements, and are educated in all the accomplishments of their 
sex; and the hopes of each are constantly cherished by the chance 
of her being the favourite of her Imperial master, and perhaps 
the mother of an Ottoman sovereign. 

The Valide, or Sultan-mother, has revenues and a separate 
establishment: her influence has in some reigns been. considerable 
enough to be highly prejudicial to the interests of the empire: 
such was the mother of Mustapha the First. 

In the first alliance of England and the Porte, see was an. 
interchange of presents and letters between Queen Elizabeth and 
the Empress-Wife, as she was styled, of Amurath the Third}, 
who possessed the importance always attached to the mother of the 

heir apparent, and indeed to any Hasseki, or mother of a royal son, 
"and continued to enjoy her dignity and power as Valide, in the reign 
of Mahomet the Third. The Queens of the harem have been 
charged with the commission of every disgraceful violence; and the 
ferocious ambition of one female, whose character has been ren- 
dered notorious by the pen which has represented it in the most 


* Voyage du Levant, lettre xiii. vol. ii. p. 20, edit. Paris, 1717. 
+ See Hakluyt, The English Voyages, &c. vol. ii. p. 311, edit. 1593, 
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agreeable traits, has communicated itself to the whole succession of 
female Sultans. But Roxalana and the mother of Mustapha are 
not to cast a shade over all the Ottoman Princesses, any more 
than Catharine of Medicis is to be given as a fair specimen of a 
French Queen*. The powerful females of the harem have been 
allowed to possess in a superior degree a virtue which is of itself 
the characteristic of a noble and ingenuous mind—their early be- 
nefactors they never forget ; and the rise of several great men of 
the Turkish empire has originated from the gratitude of a favou- 
rite, who did not fail to bear in mind the author of her introduc- 
tion to the Seraglio. The Valide, in the time of the late Selim, 
was presented to Sultan Mustapha his father at the age of nine, 
by Veli Effendi the Mufti; and when, in the reign of her son she 
was all-powerful, she loaded with wealth Veli Vade, the child of 
her first master, and advanced him to the highest honours of the 
Law. 

I will now conclude this notice of the Imperial harem, which, 
as ‘Tournefort says of his account of Gallipoli, is all I can tell of 
it without having been there, with mentioning, that I made no 
effort to get a sight of its inmates, being persuaded of the total 
impracticability of such an attempt. It has not been at all times 
impossible to penetrate into’ the gardens of the Seraglio, by 


* The cruel Queen of Solyman, who caused him to murder his gallant son 
Mustapha, and the infant son of that Prince, cannot be recognised in the gay 
French mistress. The Roxalana of Busbek (see Busbeq. epist. i. p. 29, usq. 
’ ad. 37; epist. iii. p. 121, edit. Oxon. 1660) and Cantemir is not the Roxalana 
of Marmontel ; but the author of Moral Tales has recorded the manner in which 
she rose to power (and he founded his ‘story on a fact), rather than the use 
which she afterwards made of her authority over the Sultan. 
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the assistance of a foreigner employed in their superintendance ; 
but the time chosen for that enterprise must be when the Kha- 
duns and the Odalisques have been removed to their summer pa- 
laces: even the adventurous Pouqueville beheld only an empty 
dormitory. When any of the ladies walk in the gardens with 
the Sultan, or move from the different dwellings of the Seraglio, 
the Black Eunuchs precede them; and at the redoubtable cry of 
** Helvet!” any gardeners who may be within the walls, abandon 


their work, and fly to the gates: even the White Eunuchs are 


excluded. A loiterer would be at once cut to pieces by the sabres 
of the Blacks—** Qui est ce qui voudroit mourir pour un coup; 
d’ceil si mal employé* ?” 


* Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, lettre xiii. vol. iii. p. 20, edit. Paris, 1717. 
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The Valley of Sweet Waters—The Plain of the Barbysses—The 
Woods and Village of Belgrade—Road.ta Buyuk-dere—The 
Thracian Banks of the Bosporus—The Town and Meadow 
of Buyuk-dere—The European Side of the Canai to Fanaraki 
—The Cyanean Isles, and Ancient Altar—The Asiatic Shores 
of the Bosporus—The New Castles—-The Hieron—Giant’s 
Mountain — The Shore to Scutart — Bourgaloue — Fanar- 
Baktchessi— Kaddi-Keui on the Site of Chalcedon— Kis, 


Kalesi, or Leander’s Tower. 


STRANGERS at Pera are usually taken to see a. 
certain number of spots in the vicinity of Constantinople; the 
chief of. which are the valley of Sweet Waters, the villages of 
Belgrade and Buyuk-dere, the mouth of the Bosporus, the Giant’s 
tomb, the mountain of Bourgaloue above Scutari, and the garden 
of Fanar-Baktchessi. At the head of the port is a large flat of 
low land, having very much the appearance of the meadows near 
the harbour of Portsmouth, which seems to have been created 
by the perpetual alluvions. of the river Lycus, formed by the 
united streams of the ancient Cydaris and Barbysses. There are 
some paper-mills near the head of the port, which have given the 
spot the name of Kiat-Hana, or in Greek, Kartaricos. A mile 
and a half beyond the mills, the ground rises on each side, and 
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encloses a flat valley adorned with the pleasure-grounds and kiosk 
of Sultan Achmet the Third, which were constructed by a French- 
man on the plan of the gardens at Versailles and Fontainebleau. 
The river is there converted into a straight canal, running between 
avenues of tall trees. At the kiosk the stream runs over two 
flights of marble steps. Near the cascade is a grove of tall trees, 
which is the resort of parties from Pera and Constantinople. I 
have seen a circle of French gentlemen, with a cloth before them 
covered with bottles and glasses and cold provisions, much after 
the manner of our jaunting citizens, amusing themselves with a 
Jew conjuror, and bursting into loud fits of laughter; whilst the 
groupes of ‘Turks, also spectators, and some of them in two little 
lattice-work boxes, built as namasgahs, or places of prayer, con- 
templated the scene with countenances of invincible gravity, 
forming a strong contrast with the obstreperous mirth of the noisy 
foreigners. Strings of females promenading between the avenues, 
sets of dancing Greeks, horses superbly caparisoned, add to the 
beauty and singularity of the spectacle which is to be seen on any 
fine day in the valley of Sweet Waters. At the kiosk of Kiat- 
Hana there is a line of field-pieces pointed up the valley, not in- 
tended for defence, but for the practice of the Topges. The 
kiosk was the favourite summer palace of Sultan Selim: it is a 
gaudy building, not very large, of lath and plaster; and not 
having been inhabited by the court for some time, is now ne- 
glected and in decay. 

A mile and a half above Kiat-Hana there is a small village, 
which is at the mouth of the valley of Sweet Waters, and sepa- 
rates it from another long plain, enclosed on each side by a chain 
of hills. It may be about six miles in extent: the Barbysses 
runs through its whole length. ‘The plain is the pasturage of the 
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Sultan’s horses, which are turned out on the 23d of April; when 
the Grand Master of the Horse (Buyuk-Embrékhér), and his 
Deputy (IKutchuk Embrdékhér), assisted by all the Squires of the 
Stable (Salahor), and attended by the chief officers of state, lead 
the horses from the royal stables at the gate called Ahour Ca- 
poussi, in procession through the streets of Constantinople to 
the valley of Sweet Waters; the Sultan himself inspecting the 
ceremony from the pavilion of Alay Kiosch, near the great gate 
of the Seraglio. During the season of their feeding, they are 
watched by parties of Bulgars, or Bulgarians, who live in black 
tents pitched on the spot, and render it dangerous to pass the 
valley alone, or after the night-fall, as they make no scruple of 
demanding alms in too imposing a manner to be refused, and 
sometimes fire upon travellers, under pretence of attention to their 
charge. A gentleman of the English embassy, attended by a Ja- 
nissary, was one evening, on refusing to stop, saluted by several 
shots, and only saved himself from running the gauntlet down 
the valley, by galloping up one of the steep hills on the side of 
the meadows.—It is not surprising that the royal horses should 
be treated with such respectful attention, since the Imperial stir- 
rup Is still addressed by petitioners, as in the times when the city 
of the Sultan was a camp, his palace a tent, and his throne a 
saddle. The Rikiab-Agaleri, or officers composing the board of 
_state which goes by the name of the Stirrup, are the Bostandge- 


Bashe, the two Embrokhérs, and the Intendant of the palace- , 


porters, Capidge Kehayassi*. 


* Mr. Eton asserted (Survey of Turkish Empire, p. 27) the preservation of 
this ancient form, Mr. Thornton, ‘after searching with some care,” (chap. iil. 
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The country beyond the valley, as well as on each side, is an 
expanse of open downs, which, generally speaking, is the charac* 
ter of all the immediate vicinity of Constantinople towards the 
interior of ‘Thrace. ‘The forests of Belgrade commence about 
ten miles from Pera, extending in length from the village of 
Bourgas towards the shores ef the Black Sea, not less than twelve 
miles, and ranging along ‘the coast at intervals for at least a hun- 
dred miles. A rich vein of coal, which has not yet been worked, 
has been discovered in the woods near the sea-shore. 

At Bourgas is a portion of the aqueduct built originally by 
Theodosius, or Valens and Valentinian ; destroyed by the Avars 
in the reign of Heraclius; repaired by Constantine Iconoma- 
chus; and totally reconstructed by Solyman the Magnificent *. 
Pococke has given a very minute account of this structure}. ‘The 
most ancient part of it, as to its appearance and materials, which 
are alternate layers of brick and stone, is that within the walls; 
the largest, that at Bourgas, which is a stupendous structure, four 
hundred and forty feet long and one hundred and seven feet high. 
The aqueduct at Pontcysyllty may very safely be compared to 
either of these works.—Bourgas is between four and five miles 
from Belgrade. ‘The road passes through a forest on a gravel- 
walk, by a stream dammed up by high massive walls, and near 
Belgrade skirts two large reservoirs. The largest of these is railed 


p- 97) could hear nothing of the stirrup, which does however exist, since a 
firman of Selim’s to Baron Hubschs, Danish minister at the Porte, relative to 
some French prisoners, was dated from the Rikiab-Agaleri. 

* Le Chevalier, Voyage de la Propontide, &c. vol. i. p. 109. 
’ + Observations on Thrace, pp. 136, 137. 
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off, and as the wood grows down to the water’s edge, and is in- 
tersected by many paths and green rides, looks like a lake in a 
cultivated park, and has indeed much the appearance of the piece 
of water at Bowood Park, in the county of Wilts. ‘The village 
of Belgrade itself is embosomed in the depth of the forest, a little 
above a streamlet (the ancient Hydraulis) which falls into the re- 
servoirs, and supplies the whole capital with water. Ona green 
knoll is the country-house of Mr. Pisami, the chief dragoman, 
which was built by Sir Robert Ainslie, on the site, as some assert, 
of the mansion which the residence of Lady M. W. Montague 
has rendered an object of curiosity to every traveller. Another 
site is also pointed out, but the first place has the advantage of 
being more beautifully situated than any other in the village, and 
it alone commands a view of the first lake through a vista of the 
neighbouring groves, which so conceal the termination of the re- 
servoir, as to give the water the appearance of a broad river 
winding through the woods. 

Some of the foreign ambassadors retire to this village during 
spring and autumn. ‘The French Minister gave a sort of féte- 
-champeétre whilst we were there, and several large tents were 
pitched on a green near the rivulet, for the accommodation of the 
party during their repasts, and to enclose a space which was each 
evening allotted to the dancers. ‘The carousal lasted four days. 

‘The repose of Belgrade is completely interrupted by the loud 
merriment of the Greeks, who often retire thither from the eye 
of superiority, and celebrate their marriages and church-feasts 
with discordant music and songs. Night after night is kept awake 
by the pipes, tabors, and fiddles, of their moonlight dances ; and 
the fountains, resorted to by the nymphs which charmed Lady 

5s 
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M. W. Montague*, do not adulterate the beverage of the youths 
who assist at these continued Saturnalia. 

The route from Belgrade to Buyuk-dere is through the woods, 
but after an hour's ride you burst suddenly upon the view of the 
Bosporus, and the mountains of Asia. At this spot an aqueduct, 
built in the beginning of the last century for the supply of Pera 
and Galata, and the villages on the Thracian side of the canal, 
crosses a narrow dell, and the road passes under one of the stu- 
pendous arches into a valley between sloping woods, which ex- 
pands at last into’a large meadow, or rather green plain, stretch- 
~ ing down to the shore of a deep bay or inlet of the Bosporus, 
called formerly Bathykolpos, and still preserving its name in the 
Turkish appellation of Buyuk-dere. 

It was numbered amongst the ancient glories of the Bosporus, 
that its banks were adorned with continued edifices ; and the ear- 
lest of modern travellers remarked, that, after the desolation of 
many ages, they had risen again under the empire of the Turks, 
and covered the shore for ten miles, from Metopon, the point of 
Galata, to the promontory Estias}-.. The same peculiarity is still 
observable on the Thracian border of the strait; and from To- 
phana there isa succession of villages, or rather a street of wooden 
houses, skirting the water’s edge, the intervals between which are 
occupied with royal palaces and their surrounding domains. ‘The 
banks are every where high, and their declivities above the dwell- 


* Letter xxxvi. 

t ** Collucebat olim ab initio Bospori ad finem edificiis continuis, que 
Jongis bellis eversa ilterum excitantur, &c. &c.”—Pet. Gyllii, Profat. ap. 
Banduri Imperium Orientale. Pars tertia, p. 255, edit. Paris, 1711. 
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ings are covered with wood, interspersed with vineyards and hang- 
ing gardens. 

To the artillery barrack succeeds the village of Fondoukle, 
commenced by Hussein Aga, in the reign of Mahomet the Fourth, 
on the site of the place called Argyropolis, by Atticus, an Arch- 
bishop*. Beyond are the gardens and the pier of Dolma-Baktche, 
or the Kiosk of Melons. Many of the serai, and summer-houses, 
have received these significant, or rather fantastic, names: one 
is the Pearl Pavilion; another the Star Palace; a third the Man- 
sion of Looking-glasses. 

The Imperial palace beyond Dolma-Baktche, at the following 
village of Beshik-Tash, was built for Bey-Khan, the sister of 
Sultan Selim, and is also a favourite retreat of the present Grand 
Signior. Mr. Melling, who was employed in fitting up the inte- 
rior of the mansion, gave no favourable report of it to his friend 
Dr. Pouquevillej-; nor is there any magnificence in the ex- 
terior appearance of the building. ‘lhe white pannels and co- 
loured pents, with gilded lattices, are, however, of a character 
more suitable to every surrounding object than the domes and 
colonnades which an European taste might have substituted 
for the present serai of Beshik-Tash. At this village is shown 
the tomb of Bek-tash, the Saint who blessed the infant corps 
of Janissaries, by holding over them his mantle; a type of 
which depends from the caps of those soldiers. Dr. Dallaway, 
however, calls this square piece of felt an Egyptian ornament. 


* Socrat. Ecclesiast. Hist. Melet. Geog. @paxn, p. 437. 

+ Voyage au Constantinople, p. 207. He calls it ‘* mesquin et médiocre ;” 
but the author of Constantinople Ancient and Modern, describes it in very dif- 
ferent-terms, P. 139. 
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The tomb of Chairathene-Pasha, the famous Barbarossa, is also 
found on the same spot. 

Next to Beshik-Tash is the village of Orta-Keui, and beyond 
Tefterdar-Bornou, the succeeding point, that of Kourou-T'chesmé, 
where there is a string of large wooden houses, painted in dark 
colours, belonging to the Greek princes, and ecclesiastics of the 
Fanal, and also to the richest of the Armenians and Jews. 

Arnaut-Keui, the Albanian village, is next to Kourou-T'chesmé, 
and a large palace of the Sultan’s succeeds, near ffendi-Bornou, 
where the stream of the Bosporus, called in this part the Devil’s 
Current (Cheitan Akindissi), runs with the violence of a mill-race ; 
and the boatmen, who are before assisted by a counter current, 
formed by the fresh water of the port, are obliged to tow the 
wherries for nearly a quarter of a mile. 'The depth of the water 
near the shore is in most parts so considerable, that the ‘Turkish 
line-of-battle ships sometimes touch the wooden wharfs, and bear 
away their yards against the houses at the edge of the canal. 

‘The succéeding. point, Kislar-Bornou, is.conspicuous by the 
old castle built on the site of some fortresses of the Greek Em- 
perors, by Mahomet the Second, which, together with a fortress 
on the opposite shore, points out the exact part of the channel 
where the Persians, Goths, Latins, and ‘Turks, successively passed 
‘the Bosporus. ‘here are no houses. near the fortress, which is 
in the midst of a thick grove, rising to a considerable height 
on the steep declivities of the impending hill. It is at this spot 
that the Bosporus appears like a majestic river, winding between 
banks as high and woody as those of the Wye, and not less lively 
and cultivated than the borders of the Thames.—lI have seen, 


says Gyllius, the banks of the Peneus, and the shady dell between 
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the Thessalian hills of Olympus and Ossa: I have seen also the 
green and fruitful borders of those streams which flow through 
the rugged mountains of the Median 'lempes: “but I have beheld 
nothing more lovely than the vale through which the Bosporus 
rolls its waters, adorned oneither side by softly-swelling hills and 
gently-sinking dales, clothed with woods, vineyards, and gardens, 
and rich with a gay variety of shrubs, flowers, herbs, and fruit- 
trees *,” 

Nearly opposite to Mahomet’s Tower, in the midst of a green 
meadow watered by two rivulets, and shaded with clumps of trees 
which give it the appearance of a park, stands a large country- 
seat, the property of the Grand Signior, but inhabited by the 
Bostandge-Bashe, with a centre and wings. like an European 
mansion-house. ‘The inspection of the canal, as the straits are 
called, is entrusted to this state officer; and be may not unfre-« 
quently be seen, in the dusk of the evening, in his eight-oared. 
barge, skirting the villages on the banks. At this time the rayahs 
are careful to extinguish every light, and suspend the sound of 
music and dancing, which is often heard in passing under their 
gloomy-looking dwellings. 

The towers of the castles have a mean appearance, as they 
are covered with conical roofs. At the bottom of Mahomet’s 
‘Tower the boatmen point out to strangers the low doorways of 
dungeons, from which they say no one was ever known to return. 
They were, indeed, for some time the prisons of Christian cap- 
tives of rank-j. But the Towers of Oblivion (such was their name 


* Prefat. ibid. 
+ Turribus ejus utuntur pro carceribus ad tuendos principes viros Chrise 
tianos in bello captos.—Pet. Gyllii de Boss. Thrac. lib. ii. cap. 13. 
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in the time. of the Greek Emperors) are now no longer a place 
of confinement for the condemned, nor for prisoners of war. 
‘The opposite castle of Anadoli, or Bogaz-Hissar, where the 
battery is more formidable than of Roumeli, or Eski-Hissar, is 
on a flat under the hills projecting into the strait, the breadth 
of which in this place is about half a mile. This spot, perhaps 
seven miles -up the strait, is said by most authors to be midway 
of the Bosporus, and according to the ancient dimensions of 
the canal, may have been in that position; but it is commonly 
called at Constantinople by the boatmen, as far from Tophana 
as from Buyuk-dere, which corresponds with all the modern 
maps, and gives the whole canal, from the mouth at Fanaraki to 
the point of Scutari, a length of twenty or twenty-one miles. 
Mr. Tournefort’s computation of sixteen miles and a half seems 
under-rated *. 

Beyond the castle, and the point Kislar-Bornou, there is an 
inlet of shoal-water, called Balta-~-Liman, in which we saw 
many small trading vessels belonging to Frank merchants, stop- 
ped in their progress towards the Black Sea by an order of 
the Porte. A little river runs under a wooden bridge into the 
bay. From Balta-Liman to a bay, Stenia, there are no houses, 
but the remains of ancient foundations are to be seen near the 
water side. Yeni-Keui is a village a little beyond; and from 
this point the canal takes a sweep towards the north, after a mile 
of rocky shore. ‘The long village of Terapia, where is the French 
minister's summer palace, ranges close along the edge of the 
canal. From a short distance beyond ‘Terapia, boats gomg to 


* Letter xv. p. 119, vol. ii. 
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Buyuk-dere cross the deep bay; and opposite to a point, ‘“‘Keres- 
Bournou,” you have the first view of the opening into the Black 
Sea*. 

Buyuk-dere contains the country houses of the Franks of Pera, 
and the Russian, Danish, Swedish, Austrian, and other minis- 
ters. ‘I'he fagades of these mansions are most of them in the Eu- 
ropean taste, and range along an extensive strand a mile and 
a half long, in front of the sea, which is the evening promenade 
of the inhabitants and visitors. Behind them are large gardens, 
with groves of plane, lime, and walnut trees, overshadowing 
parterres of flowers and valuable plants. ‘The meadow or’ plain, 


* Mr. Le Chevalier (Voyage de la Propontide, &c. vol. ii. pp. 50—64) has 
taken considerable pains in arranging the comparative topography of the Bos- 
porus, which may save the reference to Gyllius, and even to the learned detail 
contained in Mr. Tournefort’s fifteenth letter (vol. ii. p. 118, et seq.), although 
he does not altogether agree with either of those authorities. According to his 
notice, Fondoukle is near the A’antéum, where the Megarenses adored Ajax ; 
Beshik-Tash, the site of the stone Thermastis; Tefterdar-Bornou, the proe 
montory Clidion; Effendi-Bornou, Estias; Kislar-Bornou, Herméum, near 
the Woman’s Port; Balta-Liman, the gulf of Phydalia; the bay of Stenia, 
Leosthenios; the bay of Terapia, Pharmacias ; Keres-Bornou, the site of 
Petra Dicaia, or the Just Stone, which resisted the robbery of one of two 
sailors who deposited their treasure there, with an oath not to invade it except 
by common consent (a story which Le Chevalier says is still in the mouth of 
the fishers of the Bosporus), It cannot but be remarked, that the modern have 
occasionally a reference to the ancient names, some of which are translated into 
Turkish, others into modern Greek, others only half translated, and others 
again not translated, but only having a relation to the old title. Thus, Buyuk- 
dere, is Bathy-Kolpos; Terapia, Pharmacias; Kislar Bornou, the Woman’s 
Port ; and Balta-Liman, the Port of the Hatchet, which seems to be so called 
from being thought the scene of a victory gained by the ancient heroine Phy- 
dalia. 
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the Kalos-agros of the Byzantines,; before mentioned, at the bot- 
tom of the bay, 1s mown into asmooth plain, and is also a favou- 
rite resort of parties from the village, who take coffee and sher- 
bets under the shade of a large plane, or rather a clump of ele- 
ven trees growing from one root, commemorated in the Gar- 
dens of Delille. On every side this fine valley-is: embanked by 
high and waving acclivities, covered with verdure; and on the 
west and north inclosed with the woods of Belgrade, running like 
a park plantation along the verge of the hills. 

_ There is at Buyuk-dere, upon the water’s edge, an. hotel kept 
by an Englishman, one Marriot, in which a stranger may find 
very comfortable lodgings and good fare. 

On our first visit to this village, we went in the ambassador’s 
barge to the mouth of the straits. Keeping on the Thracian side, 
we passed first a headland, and then a small bay, into. which 
runs a river*, At another time I rambled over the hills above 
the river, where..it) is joined by another small stream, and 
found them a continued:vineyard. ‘lhe strait at this part con- 
tracts, and there is a battery on the European shore, at the foot 
of the hill anciently called Amilton by Dionysius of Byzantium +, 
erected by the French engineer Mounier in 1795, and containing 
twenty-five pieces. of sheavy ordnance. It is called ‘Teli-Talian. 
Three quarters of a mile beyond we passed Roumeli-Kavak, the 
castle of Roumelia, on the banks of the small river Chrysorrhoas, 
where there is a battery, raised partly by Mr. Toussaint in 1783, 
and. by Mounier in 1794. Above are some ruins of a castle built 


* ¢¢ Promontorium nuncupatum Simam _ pretergressos excipit Scletrinas 
sinus.” —Dionys. Byzant. ap. Pet. Gyll. de Bosporo, lib. ii. cap. 19. 
+ Ibid. cap. 20. 
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by the Genoese, on the site of the Temple of Serapis, called by 
Strabo the Temple of the Byzantines. On the hill above the 
Chrysorrhoas, which commands a view of the Euxine and of the 
Propontis, of the Bosporus and of Constantinople, was placed 
the ancient light-house, to direct the vessels to the mouth of the 
straits*. As we advanced we perceived that the hills on each 
side became more high and rugged, terminating on the Thracian 
shore in dark rocky precipices, having no appearance of that 
culture and animated beauty which adorn the borders of the canal 
below Buyuk-dere. Mr. Tournefort remarked a suite of frightful 
caverns on this shore, the habitations of the pitiless Thracians, in 
passing which the ear was often saluted with echoes as loud as 
the discharge of artillery. The whole coast has been described 
with inimitable accuracy by Gyllius, to whom, for every classical 
information, the traveller should not omit to refer. We rowed 
by a battery of twelve pieces of cannon, constructed by Mou- 
nier and another French engineer, and also by the bay of Buyuk- 
Liman, and passing afterwards near the fortress of Karipche, built 
by De Tott in 1773, containing twenty-three guns, arrived at 
Fanaraki, or Roumeli-Fener, the European light-house, where 
there is also a battery and a village. We had been two hours on 
our passage from Buyuk-dere. 

We rowed out to, and landed upon the Cyanean rocks, which 
are under the hills of Fanaraki. These rocks, rising in five 
pointed crags, bear a strong resemblance to the wood-cut in 
Sandys’ Travels, although the Augustan column, commonly called 
Pompey’s Pillar, is not as there represented, but shows only the 


* Dionys. Byzant. ap. Pet. Gyll. de Bosporo, lib. ii. cap. 21, 
our 
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original base, a fragment of white marble a little more than five 
feet high, and nine feet and a half in circumference. A festoon 
of laurel leaves, with the head either of an heifer or a ram, is 
still discernible round the marble ; but the faint traces of the in- 
scription are defaced by the names of travellers. On the upper 
surface are oblong grooves, the holes, most probably, by which 
the iron and leaden clamps united the shaft to the pedestal of the 
column. Mr. Tournefort talks of it as if he had seen it in its 
original state, with the Corinthian capital represented in Sandys, 
and about twelve feet high; and mentions it as a decided point, 
that the base and the shaft could not have been designed for each, 
other*. This had been said by Gyllius- and by Sir G. Whelert;. 
and Dr. Smith, who saw it before the last traveller, described 
the height of the pillar to be about eighteen feet, and the dia- 
meter three§. ‘The present base may, as Gyllius conjectures, 
have been the altar which Dionysius of Byzantium says was 
erected by the Romans on the Cyanean rocks, and dedicated to 
Apollo, and it may also have been intended as a landmark, in the 
same manner as the statue of Apollo on the rock at the port of 
Prasie, or Raphti in Attica |. 

Supposing the shaft and base to be of different materials, yet 
the whole of the column was, it is probable, put in the present. 
position of the fragment by the person who superadded the pharos, 


* *¢ Quand on examine avec soin cette baze et le fust, on convient que les. 
deux pieces n’ont jamais été faites une pour Pautre.”—Lettre xv. p. 151, vol. ii. 

+ De Bosporo, lib. ii. cap. 25. 

{ A Voyage, &c. book ii. p. 207. 

§ A Collection of Curious Voyages, &c. tome ii. cap. 5, p. 48. 

l| See p. 424, of this volume. | 
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and dedicated it to Augustus, since the original place of the altar 
was visible when Gyllius travelled. The column was standing in 
1730*, and when it fell or was taken down, I have not been 
able to learn. It is remarkable enough, that two conspicuous 
objects at each extremity of the Bosporus, namely, this co- 
lumn, and the fort in the islet opposite to Sceutam, should have 
received such inapplicable titles as Pompey’s Pillar, and Lean- 
der’s ‘Tower. 

We did not pass over to the Cyanean rocks of Asia, but rowed 
round the promontory of Fanaraki, the ancient Panium, that we 
might say we had been fairly in the Euxine. The land recedes 
much more suddenly than on the Asiatic side, so that to those 
beating along the 'hracian shore, the entrance to the straits 1s 
abrupt, and has a fantastic appearance, like the mouth of some 
mighty sea-monster; the white castles on the dark-coloured hills 
having the resemblance of teeth. 

The rugged rocks on each side of this strait, appear at this day 
as if fresh from the irruption of the waters which tore a passage 
into the lake of the Granicus and Rhyndacus, and creating new 


* Lord Sandwich’s Voyage round the Mediterranean, p. 136. It is worth 
while to remark that Meletius, writing about the time of Tournefort, seems to 
say that the pillar had fallen into the sea, unless he alludes to the position in 
the midst of the waters. To Davdps rns Povmeans, mwAnciov +2 rote avapluSn m 
Xrvan, emiypagny Ey oug a Aarivixny, Oxraviave, NTIS TavUy WET AEVN tvdoy 75 Dae 
Awoons xeitat, auTe we xewror war as Kuavéws Nacides—Q@paxn, p. 438; 
which appears to bear this literal translation: ‘‘ the Phanar of Roumelia, 
near which was erected (the word in vulgar Greek signifies restored) the pillar, 
bearing the Latin inscription, of Octavius, which now fallen down, is in the 
midst of the seas, where are also the Cyaneans islands.” 
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channels and seas, gave another surface to a vast portion of the 
western hemisphere *. 


We tasted the waters of the Euxine, and it was not to esta- 
blish any theory, but merely from a persuasion of the fact, that 
we all pronounced them to be scarcely brackish. ‘The compara- 


* The natives of Samothrace preserved in the age of Diodorus, a tradition 
of the times, when their ancestors trembled at the flood rushing from the Pro- 
pontis through the broken channel of the Hellespont.—Hist. lib. 5, p. 322. 
Tournefort, Letter xv. p. 125, vol. ii. See also the first book of Strabo, 
pp- 49, 50, &c. and Casaubon’s Comment. p. 32. Aristotle arguing upon these 
supposed facts, thought, that at certain intervals the sea necessarily changed 
its position ; and Pliny mentions that the passages now called straits were forci- 
bly made, ‘* invitis terris.”,-—Preefat. Hist. lib. vi. Naturalists have been con- 
vinced that the plains between the Caspian and the Baltic were once an expanse 

of water; but that any earthquake would effect such a mighty revolution, may 
— not be so decidedly believed, notwithstanding the vestiges of great volcanic ex- 
plosions still observable by travellers. External violence on the body of this 
planet, may cause that partial alteration of its position, which would drive the 
waters towards a new equator, and produce those changes on the face of the 
earth, which have dried the sea, and deluged the land. But the perpetual 
influx of rivers, which was supposed by the ancient naturalists to have 
caused the irruption of the Euxine, will not, according to modern theories, ace 
count for sucha phenomenon. The Mediterranean loses by vapour 20,300,000 
tons a day, which is very nearly three times as much as is supplied in 
twelve hours by all the freshes, reckoning those of the Euxine amongst them, 
which fall into that sea. Those who believe with Dr. Halley, that there is 
‘¢an equilibre of receipt and expence in the whole sea,” will doubt, perhaps, 
whether the formation of straits is to be ascribed to any such event as that 
alluded to above, nor will they be alarmed lest the prophecy which Polybius 
records in his fourth book, should be fulfilled, and the Euxine become one vast 
expanse of marsh and mud. See An Estimate of the Quantity of Vapours 
yaised out of the Sea, &c. Presented to the Royal Society by Mr. E. Hat. 
ley, F.R.S. 
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tive sweetness of this sea, which was remarked by the ancients *, 
but was confined by Ovid-} to the surface of the water, has 
been indeed established by modern naturalists t. 

On returning to Buyuk-dere we kept nearer to the Asiatic 
shore, and being assisted by the current, were only an hour on 
the passage. ‘There is a fort and a light-house on the Bithynian 
side of the entrance, upon the ancient promontory Ancyreum ; 
and from this point to the Fanar of Europe isa little more than 
three miles. From the two Fanars the strait contracts; and at 
Porias-!.iman, a mile and a half lower down, there is a tort of 
twenty-three guns, erected by De ott in 1773. The succeed- 
ing headland, a mile beyond, now called Fil-Bernou, and formerly 
Cape Coracium, forms, according to ‘Tournefort, the beginning 
of the narrows, for the width of the passage is there only a mile 
and a quarter. But the Bosporus runs into a retreating bay 
within Fil-Bornou, which having been distinguished by the an- 
cients as the Gulf of Pantichium, now has the name of Ketcheli- 
Liman, and sweeps round for nearly three miles to the next 
headland, one of the three points of the ancient cape of Bithynia. 
Upon this point stands Kavak-Anadoli, the castle of Asia, nearly 
opposite to Roumeli-Kavak ; and as the strait is not more than a 


* Strab. lib. i. p. 50. 
+ ‘Tl est certain que les eaux de la mer noire sont beaucoup moins salées que 
celles de nos mers.’’— Voyage du Levant, lettre xv. p. 129. 1717. 
$ Copia tot laticum quas auget adulterat undas 
Nec patitur vires equor habere suas 
{nnatat unda freto dulcis, leniorqne marina est, 
Quz proprium mixto de sale pondus habet. 
See Casaub. Comment. Strab. p.. 325 
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mile across, the first modern defences of the canal were erected 
in this place by Sultan Mahomet the Fourth, to stop the incur- 
sions of the Cossaks, Poles, and Russians. 

A battery of thirty-seven pieces of cannon, and twenty mor- 
tars, constructed by M. Toussaint in 1783, and by Mons. Mou- 
mier in 1794, has now given the name of the New, to what was 
formerly called the Old Castle. The spot being considered the 
entrance of the Bosporus, was chosen by the Byzantines for the 
site of a strong-hold ; and on the slope of the hill, above the new 
battery, there are considerable remains of a castle and wall, which 
appear to be minutely described by the topographers of the Bos- 
porus, as the fortress and circular wall, ruined by the Gauls, but 
rebuilt by the Greek Emperors, and, as is generally supposed, 
put into a state of defence by the Genoese. 

A village near the battery, called Ioro, or Yoro, has been men- 
tioned by every traveller as pointing out the site of the temple 
and port of Hieron, and consequently deciding the spot on or 
near which Darius took his survey of the Euxine. Gyllius found 
the village on the European cape called Lleros-Romelias*, and 
Meletius says that the Turks call the castle Ieros-Kalessi;+. I 
did not hear of such a name; but i find by my journal, which 
was not written under the impression of the spot being an object 
of so much controversy as by the detail in Gyllius it appears to 
bet, that the best view of the embouchure of the Bosporus, and 
of the expanding sea, is to be procured not on the hill commonly 


* De Bosporo, lib. iii. cap. 20. 

+ To & rn ’Avarorn xarsiras vmod sav Tovpnwy ‘Tepes Kaatcl, MONT. xas 
BIO. p. 446. 

t{ De Bosporo, lib. iii. cap. 5. 
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called the Giant’s Mountain, but on a barren summit above the 
Genoese castle. 

The temple of Jupiter Urius was under this castle, and as the 
Hieron, if not the actual temple, as is. supposed by the latest 
authority *, was however an adjoining district, it may, like the. 
TEMENOS, or sacred portion of Hercules at Marathon, have 
included the summit immediately above the fane, but scarcely 
the neighbouring hills. ‘l’ournefort, who, in alluding to the spot 
where Darius was seated, thought the expression of Herodotus, 
EIII TQ TEPQ, upon the Hieron, could be brought to signify 
the port of the Hieron, might have extended the meaning to any. 
portion of the sanctuary, whence the niost extensive prospect was 
to be obtained. It is evident, that the preposition. upon is not 
to be taken in its most precise sense, or ia construing the whole. 
passage, we must suppose Hieron, and the seat of Darius, to be 
on one of the Cyanean isles}; which no modern appearances will 
justify }. | 

The headland Magiar-Bornou, fortified by the battery called. 
Youcha, with twenty-three guns and twelve mortars, constructed 
by Mounier in 1795, is a mile and a half below Anadoli-Kavak, 
and under the towering Giant’s Mountain. From this point, 
which corresponds with the Argyronian.cape, the strait recedes 


* Clarke’s Travels, pp. 682, 683, 684, vol. i, 

+ "EvSevrev toBas bs view trae. tmk ras Kuavéws KaALUMEVOLS OLS mMporEpoy 
mrayutas EAAnvés acs eivate “Eousvos dt tt ro ipa eIneizo rov Tdyrov eevee 
efrosinrov.—Flist. lib. iv. cap. 85, p. 268, vol. iii. edit. Glasg. 

} ‘ Sed si templum aliquando in Cyaneis fuisset, queedam vestigia restarent,. 
vel excavatorum fundamentorum, vel excisa via ad ascensum, ubi nulla appas. 
rent,” &¢c.—Pct. Gyll. de Bosp. Thrac. lib. iii, cap. 5. 
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opposite to the gulf of Buyuk-dere, forming a bay overlooked by 
abrupt precipices, and terminated by a promontory two miles 
lower down, in face of ‘Terapia. The canal bends inwards to the 
south, and the Sultan’s. Port, a bay of a mile wide, is closed at 
the other horn by Cape Stridia, or the Cape of Oysters, called by 
the Turks, Selvi-Bornou. 

We sailed towards this bay from Buyuk-dere, and landed at a 
spot which is called the Grand Signior’s Scale, having been the 
landing-place leading to a magnificent kiosk now in ruins, but of 
which the gardens still remain, at Sultanie-baktchesi, near the 
village of Beicds. We mounted some horses at a coffee-house, 
where there were several ready saddled for visitors, and passed by a 
large paper manufactory at the head of an extensive meadow, or 
smooth-shaven lawn, shaded by rows of tall straight oaks, and 
watered by two clear rivulets, where the ladies of the Imperial 
harem often take boat in the summer, and jaunt up the beautiful 
vallies in their arabats, to some artificial lakes or large reservoirs, 
where they fish, and amuse themselves with the dancing and music 
of their Odalisques. We wound up the hills towards Anadoli- 
Kavak, and had peeps of several woody dells divided by little 
rivulets, opening upon us from below. ‘The most accurate ob- 
server of the Bosporus says, that it receives thirty rivers, and 
that its banks are adorned with more than fifty vallies*. In less 
than an hour we were on the top of the mountain above Magiar- 
Bornou, and repaired to the 'T'ekeh, or Dervishes’ chapel, where 
we were shown, in the adjoining garden, a flower-bed more than 
fifty feet long, rimmed round with stone, and having a sepulchral 


* Pet, Gyll. Prefat. de Bosp. Thrac. 
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turban at each end, which preserves a superstition attached to the 
spot long before the time of the Turks or of the Christian Greeks 
of Byzantium; and which, after having been called the tomb of 
Amycus, and the Bed of Hercules, is still the Giant’s Grave. 
A century ago the shore near Beicéds was named Amya, which 
suggested to Tournefort, that the village was on the site of the 
capital of the son of Neptune, slain by Pollux. Had that tra- 
veller been aware of the name of the hill above Magiar-Bornou, 
he would not have conjectured Amya to be the place of the hero’s 
sepulture; but it appears that he too closely followed Gyllius, 
who omitted noticing the summit of the mountain, and the tradi- 
tion attached to its gigantic grave, although he took considerable 
pains in rectifying the topography of this part of the coast. 

The ride on the hills from the Giant’s Mountain to the summit 
above the Genoese castle, gave us a view to the right of a large 
tract of dark forest country, intersected by deep dells, or green 
ravines, which, when contrasted with the luxurious banks of the 
canal rolling beneath us between a line of painted villages and 
gardens, appeared like a dreary wilderness. It is set apart for 
the Grand Signior’s hunting. 

The Bay of Beicds, or the Sultan’s Bay, formerly called the 
Round Gulf*, is succeeded by the ancient Catangéan gulf, which 
is terminated on the west by Kandlinge-Bornou, a promontory 
with two points, inclosing a small bay called Placa, supposed by 
Gyllius to be the port of Phryxus. Kandlinge is a considerable 
village. Anadoli-Hissar, the old castle of Asia, opposite to Ma- 
homet’s Tower, together with a village, is a mile and a half lower 

* ¢¢ Hic sinus jam Soltanicus prius Cyclaminus appellatus.”—Pet. Gyll. de 
Bosp. Thrac, lib, ili. cap. 7, 
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down, at the western extremity of the Gulf of Manoh. A river, 
Yok-su, the Green Water, which is navigable by boats for a mile, 
and is the largest of the streams running into the Bosporus*, dis- 
charges itself to the south of the fortress; and the mouth of 
Kutchuk-su, the Little River, is above Candile-Baktchesi, a. 
village on the site, as Gyllius and Tournefort thought, of the 
Bithynian Nicopelis; but Meletius places that town at Mutania,. 
twenty miles from Brusa+. The Bostandge-Bashe’s palace, and 
a long succession of royal gardens, occupy the plain and the sides 
of the hills between the rivers. Coule-Baktchessi, a village a mile 
and a half below Candile, on the plain formerly Cecrium, or Protos-. 
Discos Major, is opposite to Korou-I'chesmé; and from this place 
the towns of Tchengel-keui, Stavros, and Cossourge, occupy with 
little intermission the whole shore, as far as the great suburb of 
Scutan. ‘I'chengel-keui is on the site of Chrysokeramus; Stavros. 
on that of a place of the same name, or Staurosis, so called from 
a golden cross which was raised on a church constructed on the. 
spot by Constantine the Great, and now remarkable for a magni- 
ficent mosck built by Sultan Abdulhamid t. 


* Pet. Gyll. de Bosp. Thrac. lib. iii. cap. 8. 

+ TIONT. xa: BI@. p. 448. In Gyllius, a promontory to the west of Can- 
dile-Baktchesi, is the Axpw Po:Covcx of Dionysius. The next headland is the 
promontory Helia, and the succeeding bay Protos-Discos Minor. The point. 
between Chrysokeramus and Scutari, was in his time Hermonianum, but more 
commonly Nagalon.—See Anaplus Bosphori Thracii, ap. Banduri Imper. 
Orientale, tom. ii. chart. iii. Chrysokeramus was so denominated froma church 
with gilded tiles, built by Justin and Lobe.—See Anonym. Antiq. Constant. 
lib. iii. ap. Band. tom. i. 

{ Melet. MONT. xa: BIO. p. 447. Tournefort, lettre xv. p. 139, vol. ii. 
Between Stavros and Tchengel-keui is a large monastery of the Akoimeti, or, 
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As the villages on the Bosporus are not, like the capital, in- 
closed in walls, the passage from Buyuk-dere to Tophana after 
nightfall is indescribably agreeable. As far as the castles only the 
‘Thracian border appears lighted. but below that point a thousand 
twinkling fires gleam upon the margin of the canal, and near the 
mouth of the straits the sloping hills on each side of the water 
glow with the brilliancy of a vast illuminated amphitheatre. 

- The hills on the side of the modern Chrysopolis are for some 
height one cemetery, or forest of cypresses. ‘I'he prediction which 
foretells the subjection of Constantinople to a white or yellow- 
haired nation, has gained credit during the last century; and the 
Mussulmans, who choose a more secure repository for their ashes, 
prefer the burying-grounds on the Asiatic banks of the Bosporus 
to those of the capital. 

We went more than once to the hill of Bees not quite 
an hour’s ride above Scutari. Near the top is a fountain of clear 
water, which is much esteemed, and sold for five paras the half 
gallon in Constantinople ; and the country upon the declivity, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the hill, is covered with gardens, 
melon-grounds, and vineyards, supplying the capital with fruit. 
Northwards the ground is also well cultivated, and divided by 


sleepless monks. ‘The spelling of the Turkish names by foreigners not ac- 
quainted with their language, is entirely arbitrary, and so different in different 
authors, as to cause much confusion in comparing their accounts. Wheler has 
Bechikroash, Bartoliman, Theranta, and Boindore, for Beshik-Tash, Balta- 
Liman, Terapia, and Buyuk-dere. I have endeavoured to spell those names 
which I recollect, just as they sounded to my ears, although this does not give 
a very-good chance of correctness. Mons. Bassompierre having occasion to 
mention York-House and Kensington, spelt the one Zorchaux, and the other, 


still more strangely, Inhimhort. 
Su 2 
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hedge-rows and frequent avenues and clumps of trees. The sum- 
mit of Bourgalou commands a prospect of the windings of the 
Bosporus to Buyuk-dere, of Constantinople, Galata, and Pera, 
from the Seven Towers to the Topges’ barracks, of Princes Islands, 
the Gulf of Nicomedia, and, in a clear day, the island of Marmora. 

We rode down the hill across an inclosed country to Fanar- 
Baktchesi, on the point anciently Herea, or Hereum*, distin- 
guished afar off by some tall cypresses, and a tower yielding a 
very faint light. Some ruins of that which was first a church, 
and then a mosck, near the light-house, are by the native Greeks 
called the palace of Constantine, but were constructed out of the 
remains, it is probable, of some buildings erected by Justinian. 
On the south of the point is a fishery, where vast quantities of 
young tunnies, are annually caught. A man is perched upon 
a high pole, and when he sees the shoals of fish within reach, 
lets drop his net, which is suspended in the same manner as that 
commonly used for the ensnaring of singing birds. Behind the 
point are some gardens, and at the back of these is a raised ter- 
race, overshadowed by tall venerable trees, and containing two 
reservoirs of water, about four feet deep, with a jet playing in the 
midst of each. One of these is used asa bath, and is made pri- 
vate by a canvas screen or curtain. ‘They are remains of the 
baths of Justinian. 

The grove of Fanar-Baktchesi is one of the many resorts of 
the Franks, Greeks, and Turks, of the capital. At one of our 


* Est On mpomapote xdurng Kadnndovos dupa 
Hpain rpyxare moavemAcs. | 
Demosthenes de rebus Bythinicis, ap. Gyll. de Bosp. Thrac. lib. iii. cap. xi. 


In the time of Gyllius the point was called the promontory of John of Cala- 
moti, and the church was, I suppose, dedicated to that saint. 
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visits we saw a party of Trench gentlemen and ladies carousing 
under the trees; and at another a Turk and three young Geor- 
gians, who were amusing themselves with bows and arrows, at- 
tended by several slaves, took their repast at the contiguous foun- 
tain. An old Bostandge, the tenant of a cottage in the gardens, 
furnished the company with pipes and coffee. 

We returned near the shore, and by the bay to the north-west 
of the light-house, which is now called Calamoti, and was the an- 
ecient harbour of Eutropius, belonging to Chalcedon, notorious for 
the murder of the Emperor Maurice and his four sons*, and after- 
wards for that of the Empress his widow, and her three daughters. 
We crossed over a peninsula terminated by the headland of Mounde- 
Bornou, through lines of vineyards in a deep sandy soil, and 
passed by a village preserving no memorial. of Chalcedon, except 
perhaps in its name of Kaddi-Keui—the Judge’s Town, which 
may be thought to have some reference to the council that con- 
demned the Eutychian heresy, and established. by a majority of 
voices the two natures of the second person of the Trinity. Per- 
sians, Greeks, Goths, Saracens, and Turks, by turns despoiled 
Chalcedon}. ‘The walls were razed by Valens, and much of their 
materials were employed in building the aqueduct which goes by 
his name, and which was, by a singular coincidence, as remarked by 


* © Ad cedem Mauritii regis movetur Phocas, et in Eutropii portu primum 
ejus quatuor filios interficit, nihil aliud tum dicentes, quam hoc ipsum: Justus 
es Domine, et justum judicium tunm.’--Zonaras, ap. Gyll. Tept +2 Eurpo- 
mlov Aswévos.-—Anonymi Antiq. Const. lib. iii. ap. Band. tom. i. 

+ ** Hee enim iierum, et sepius vastata, primo a Persis, iterum a Valente 
Imperatore muris spoliata, deinde a Gotthis eversa, quam post Cornelius Avi- 
tus aliqua ex parte restituit: postea a Saracenis, postremo a Turcis funditus 
delzta, ut duntaxat perparvus vicus restat.”—Pet. Gyll. de Bosporo Thracio, 
lib, iii. cap. ix. 
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Mr. Tournefort, repaired by Solyman the Second from the remain= 
ing ruins of this devoted city. 

Between Mounde-Bornou and the point of Scutari is a head= 
land, dividing the shore into two bays, the first of which was the 
south-western port of Chalcedon. ‘The headland is distinguished 
by a kiosk of Sultan Amurath the Fourth’s, called Kavak-Serai, 
and now in ruins, the marbles having been taken by Sultan Selim 
in 1794, to adorn a mosck within the walls of the Seraglio. 
The second bay is partly occupied by the burying-grounds and 
suburbs of Scutari; and on a hill above, stand the ruins of the 
barracks erected by the late Selim, the exercising-ground, the 
mosck, and several wide regular streets, intended by that enter- 
prising Sultan to have been allotted to manufacturers of silk and 
cotton, which, as it 1s, are sent from Smyrna to England, spun 
there, and again imported to Constantinople, to be worked into 
garments and household furniture. 

In crossing from Damalis, the pomt of Scutari, to Tophana, we 
rowed a little way into the mouth of the strait, in order to stem the 
current, and passed within Kis-Kalessi, the Maiden’s Fort, vul- 
garly called Leander’s ‘Tower, on a rock just large enough for the 
base of the building, and for a platform containing five cannons. 
This tower, with a wall crossing the sea to the point of Scutari, 
and a chain to a second fort on the European shore, was con- 
trived by the Emperor Manuel to close the mouth of the Bospo- 
rus; but it is now a light-house, not a place of defence; since the 
guns are mounted only for saluting, and the garrison, as it was a 
hundred years ago*, is, like 'l'yrconnel’s regiment, composed of 
one man. 


* Voyage du Levant, lettre xv. p. 137, vol. iis 
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Galata—The Tabagies, or- Wine-houses—Yamakis, or Dancing 
Boys—The Tower of Anastatius—Conflagrations—The Size 


of Constantinople—Population—Jews— Armenians. 


THE suburb of Galata (the Syce and Justiniana 
of the Byzantines, of which Pera has been considered as making 
a part™) covers the whole point of land and the hill on the 
north of the harbour; and the walls, raised by the Genoese 
in 1548, and. repaired in 1446, are in circuit more than four 
miles}. ‘The gates are aiways left open; and as houses are now 
built against the walls, the stranger passes through them imper-. 
ceptibly. ‘The outside ditch on the upper quarter is now a rope- 
walk. ‘The streets are not so dirty, ill-paved, and narrow, as 
those of Pera; many of the mansions are of stone, and they con- 
tain the commodities and counting-houses of the Frank merchants. 
Three churches of the Greeks, and one of the Armenians, besides 
religious. houses of the Dominicans.and Capuchins, are to be found 
in this quarter ; in which there is as much licence in the article of. 
morals as of toleration in matters of religion. 


* Sycena regio, jam vulgo nominata Galata, sive Pera, &c.—Pet. Gyll. 
Topog. Constant. lib. iv. cap. xi. 
+ Quater mille et guadringentos passus.—Ibid.. 
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The use of wine is, as every one knows, prohibited by the 
Mahometan law ; but it depends upon the humour of the reign- 
ing Sultan, whether this article of faith shall be strictly acted 
upon and observed. Selim the Second, and Amurath the Fourth*, 
indulged in this excess without scruple; some Grand Signiors 
have staved all the wine casks, and punished those who sold the 
liquor with death. The last Sulian Selim, contented himself 
with taxing the commodity ; but I know not whether it was true, 
as some one has said of his court, that the Seraglio was more 
accessible to bottles than to grandees-+. ‘The present Sultan has 
not been very severe with offenders. When we were in the city, 
wine was to be had in all the tabagies or coffee-houses kept by 
Greeks, and as no Turk is a drinker without being a drunkard, I 
was witness to as much excess in this respect, as might be seen 
in the same time at the west end of the English metropolis. 
‘Tabagies are to be found in Constantinople, but Galata abounds 
with them, and you seldom fail of being saluted with music, or 
more discordant sounds, in passing through the streets of that 
suburb. These wine-houses, for so they are called by the 
Franks, are usually large halls floored with Dutch tiles, having 


* Selim the Second was surnamed Mest, or the Drunkard. Some historians 
say that his frenzy caused by wine was religious, ‘* which he himself declared 
to be drunkenness, and so chose rather to be accounted a drunkard than a hy- 
pocrite. But such colourings for the vulgar.”—Cantemir’s Ottoman Hist. 
book iii. chap. v. note 1, p. 218. Tindal’s translation, edit. 1734. ‘In the year 
1043 (A.D. 1633) a new and hitherto unheard-of edict is published by the 
Emperor (Murad IV.), by which not only the sellers of wine are allowed to 
exercise tlreir trade, but also every one allowed to drink it iii? contrary to 
the Mahometan law.”—Ibid. book iii. p. 240. 

+ Notice sur la cour du Grand Seigneur.—Paris, 1809, p. 138. 
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a fountain in the middle, and a wooden gallery for the guests 
running round the sides of the room, about half way between 
the ground and the ceiling. That part of the entertainment 
- which is most to the fancy of the company, and which no Eng- 
lishman would patiently contemplate for a moment, is the exhi- 
bition of the Yamakis, or dancing boys, who are chiefly insular 
Greeks and-Jews, but never Turks. The wretched performers 
dance to the music of guitars, fiddles and rebeks ; and what with 
the exclamations of the master of the dancers, and sometimes the 
quarrels of the ‘Turks, so much noise and disturbance ensue at 
mid-day, as to bring the patrole to the spot. Rome itself, at the 
period of the famous edict of the Emperor Philip, could not have 
furnished a spectacle so degrading to human nature as the taverns 
of Galata. 

We visited the tower of Anastatius, formerly the citadel of 
Galata, which was partly burnt down in 1794, but has been 
since repaired, ‘The ascent to the summit is by 147 steps, and 
there is a wooden house at the top, which is inhabited by the 
man whose duty itis to beat a large drum at the discovery of a 
fire. ‘The Janissaries’ tower in Constantinople is used for the 
same purpose, and when the cry of Yangen-var—There is a fire! 
is heard from the turret of the latter building, the melancholy 
sound is repeated by the passevend, who patrole the streets, and 
awaken the inhabitants by the loud ringing of their staves. A 
fire that has continued an hour, and has been thrice pro- 
claimed, forces the Grand Signior himself to the spot. At the 
conflagration in Pera, just before our arrival, Sultan Mahmoud 
posted himself at Galata Sarai, the college of the Itcholans 
or pages, and when the fire burnt up to the English palace, 


loll 
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sent repeated messages to assure the embassy that every neces- 
sary aid should be afforded to prevent a disaster. He distri-. 
buted, according to custom, several bags of piasters amongst the. 
assisting populace. ‘lhe householders are by no means gainers 
by this singular usage, which has oiten been the cause, and has 
contributed to the continuance, of fires. The people, to com- 
municate their discontents, become voluntary incendiaries, and 
the removal of an obnoxious ministry is accomplished, not by 
petitions, but repeated’ conflagrations. ‘The person of the des- 
potic monarch of the Ottomans is, on these occasions, accessible 
to all, and the Imperial Mansiayer is then obliged to listen to the 
revilings of the meanest amongst his people, even of the women. 
themselves*.- 

The 'Turks, who are very expert at pulling down the houses 
adjoining to those where the fire rages, often wait until the arrival. 
of the Sultan ensures them payment for their exertions, and em- 
ploy the interval in pillaging. ‘The number of general fires in the 
capital and the suburbs, cannot be rated at less than three annu- 
ally. A late writer says, that during a residence of three years, 
the annual average was five or six. ‘The houses, of laths and un- 
burnt brick, are soon rebuilt, and the habitants prepare for this 
frequent event, by lodging all their valuables in a chest. 

The summit of the tower of Galata is the spot which was made 
the point of prospect, for taking the panoramic view of Constan- 


* Hunkiar, possessor of men’s necks. See Titles of the Emperor of the 
Turks; Bobovius on the Turkish Liturgy, sect. viii. Rycaut says, the Sul- 
tan may kill any number under a thousand a day, without assigning a pretext. 
for his anger; but the Turkish casuists, Mr. Thornton observes, limit the num- 
ber to fourteen.— Present State of Turkey, p. 95. . 
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‘tinople exhibited in England. Those who have seen that accu- 
rate representation, will be able to decide whether the seven hills 
upon which this capital is said to stand, and which Pococke de- 
scribed to the satisfaction of Mr. Gibbon*, are discoverable in the 
present appearance of the city. For my own part, I could not, 
upon repeated trials, distinguish the eminences, although assisted 
by a plan which divided the town into seven quarters, with a 
relation to the same number of hills. Gyllius, however, in his 
topographical description, not only distinguished the seven hills, 
but averred that six of them were discernible to those sailing 
through the port, rismg hike brothers, and in regular succession, 
from the back of the same promontory +-. 

The tower of Galata does not present so complete a Brospect 
of the city as that of the Janissaries (or Yangen-kiosk—the tower 
of fire): from that summit the spectator will at once be convinced 
of the exaggeration in which most writers have indulged, in speak- 
ing of the size and population of the Turkish capital. The base of 
the triangle on which the city is built, and which extends from the 
Seven ‘Towers to the port, is perhaps one-fifth less than the side 
the sea of Marmora, and about a sixth larger than that towards 
the harbour ; and it appears from this height of so inconsiderable 
an extent, that having heard of a comparison between Constanti- 
nople and Paris, and even London, I was induced to time myself, 
in passing under the walls from one point to another, and found 


* Decline and Fall, vol. ii. p. 9, note 22. 

+ * Ex eodem enim promontorii dorso sex colles nascentur, eminentes in 
Sinum, ut fratres dicere possis, ita per ordinem locati sunt, ut alteri alterorum 
aspectum non auferant,” &c.—De Topog. Const. lib, i. cap. v. ap. skp Imp. 
Orient. 
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the walk to have lasted one hour and seventeen minutes. This 
will give about five miles for the breadth of the city on the land 
quarter, and will reduce the extent of the three sides to fifteen 
miles, the measurement of Mr. Spon, and three less than the com- 
putation of Bondelmonté, which has been esteemed the most cor- 
rect: at the same time it must be recollected, that Chalcondyles 
limited the circuit to one hundred and eleven stadia*, and Gyl- 
lius made it Jess than thirteen miles}. It should be added, that 
the walls, which are treble on the land-side, and eighteen feet apart 
from each other, take away from the real dimensions of the towns 
and that the gardens of the Seraglio, and a multitude of other pa- 
laces, the large courts of the royal moscks, and the vacant spaces 
of the Hippodrome and other open spots, diminish considerably the © 
extent of the ground actually covered with houses. ‘There is no 
such determinate way of judging of the size of the suburbs of Ga~ 
lata, Pera, and Scutari, which, if they were not interspersed with 
vast burying grounds, would be at least one-fourth as large as the 
city within the walls, but cannot be said at present to be in the 
proportion of more than one-fifth to the capital itself. A late 
author, from a variety of calculations is persuaded, that there could 
never have been a population of much more than three hundred 
thousand souls within the wallst. But this number must be un- 
der-rated, if the register of the Stamboul Effendissy, or Mayor of 


* Melet. Geog. Article, OPAKH, p. 423. Mr. Tournefort, in making the 
Thracian side nine, and the whole twenty-three miles, could have hardly con- 
sulted his eyes.—Voyage du Levant, p. 465, vol. i. lett. -xii. 

t+ ‘ Ambitus urbis non attingit tredecim milliaria.”—De Topog. Const. 
lib. i. chap. iv. 

+ Survey of the Turkish Empire, chap. 7, p. 287, second edit. 
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Constantinople, showed, that in 1796 there were eighty-eight 
thousand one hundred and eighty-five houses* within the jurisdic- 
tion of ‘that minister, that is to say within Constantinople, for 
the suburbs are under other officers. At least five persons must 
be given toa each house, and making every allowance for the 
whole of the suburbs on the other side of the port and canal, five 
hundred thousand does not appear too large an estimate for the 
population of Constantinople and its environs. A stranger is told 
by the ‘Turks, that there are many more than.a million of inhabi- 
tants in the capital, and if he trusted to their accounts, would 
also believe that there are seventy-two. thousand moscks, whereas 
the number of those buildings does not amount. to more than two 
hundred and twenty, with three hundred mesdjidi, or public 
chapels. 

I know not what numbers to assign to the different people .com- 
posing this city, but should suppose that there must be three 
‘Turks for one person of any other nation. ‘The most numerous, 
next to the Mahometans, are the Greeks; the Armenians must 
be reckoned after the Greeks, then the Jews, and last of.all, and 
ina proportion comparatively small, the Franks. As the rayahs 
have separate quarters of the town allotted for their habitation, 
it might not be thought difficult to ascertain the actual proportion 
which they bear to each other, but no such computation, that I 
am aware, has hitherto been made. 

The Jews have all the usual characteristics of their nation. 
The most considerable amongst them are brokers and money- 


* Constant. Ancient and Modern, p. 16. Dr. Dallaway however reckons 
Pera and Galata. 
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changers, jewellers, physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries; the 
lower classes are sherbet-sellers, silk-twisters, druggists, boatmen, 
fishermen, confectioners, perfumers, tobacco-sellers, and mounte- 
banks*. | 

Physicians have enjoyed the utmost favour and licence at the 
courts of the greatest Mahometan princes, and many of the re- 
markable sayings of the Orientals are put into their mouths. One 
of the Caliphs being seated on a couch with his favourite physician, 
amused himself, half involuntarily, with enlarging a rent in the 
bottom of the doctor’s robe, and amongst other questions relative 
to his art, enquired, to what lengths those of his profession suf- 
fered a madman to go before they bound him. ‘lhe other hesi- 
tated to reply, until he saw that his companion had extended the 
rent up to his waist, when he said, “ Commander of the Faith- 
ful, we do not have recourse to the strait waistcoat before a man 
is mad enough to tear his physician’s gown from the bottom as 


high as the girdle.” ‘The Caliph laughed at the rebuke, and, 


* The present chief dentist to the Grand Signior is a Jew. When first intro- 
duced to the Sultan, he was ordered to examine a tooth, which, upon inspec- 
tion, he found it was necessary to extract. He very naturally considered it a 
delicate matter to give such exquisite and sudden pain to an absolute monarch, 
and resorted to the following stratagem. Hiding the instrument in his long 
sleeve, he requested permission to re-examine his Highness’s tooth, and fixing 
the steel and drawing out the tooth with one. motion, instantly gave a loud 
scream, and fell, as if in a fit, upon the ground. The Sultan jumped from his 
seat in his instant surprise and anxiety to relieve the Jew, and thought nothing of 
the operation or his complaint, until he found the cause of it had been removed. 
Whether or not the fact was understood at the Seraglio is not told, but such is 
the reputation of this skilful Israelite, that he is in perpetual request, and his 
fee is not smaller than that of the most fashionable London dentist. 
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after the fashion of the time, rewarded his friend with a purse of 
money. 

The first physician is a ‘Turk, but the Grand Signior does not 
trust his health to any Mahometan ; and the office of the Achim- 
Bashe, is only to receive money for the licences which he grants 
to the various practisers of medicine in the metropolis. 

The taxes levied on the Jews are not greater than those of the 
other rayahs, and they feel the burden of them the less, by 
being allowed a tefterdar or treasurer of their own, who collects 
the whole sum, and settles with the ministers of the Porte. It is 
said that they pay so much annually to furnish the Sultan with 
tents. ‘The origin of this obligation was, that a Grand Vizier 
having become acquainted with a decision of some Hebrew doc- 
tors, by which the ‘Turks were placed on the outside of the walls 
' of Paradise, averred, that in that case, the Jews should at least 
provide them with tents to shelter them in the winter*. ‘This 
comment on the Rabbinical dogma was of more importance to 
the nation, than the opinion of the Mahometan theologians, who 
settled, that in the infernal regions the Jews will be a story lower 
than the Christians +:. 

The bankers of many of the Turkish grandees are Jews, and 
some of them have been involved in the fall of their employers, 
but this circumstance, and the address shown by them in the ma- 
nagement of all pecuniary concerns, give their principal people a 
consideration in the eyes of the ‘Turks, equal to that of any other 
subjects, although the common'L'urks, and more especially the Chris- 


* Paroles Remarquables des Orientaux, Galand. 


+ “ Les Mahometans mettent les Juifs dans un étage plus bas que les Chres. 
tiens en enfer.—D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, artic. Jahoud. 
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tians, affect to treat and talk of them with every mark of contempt 
and disgust. They are distinguished by a high square cap of black 
felt without any rim or border, which the Constantinopolitans call 
in derision hawroux, a word signifying a certain chamber utensil. 
The lower classes are dirty, both in their persons and dwellings, and 
Ballata, the Jew quarter, is the most filthy of any in the capital, 
and not less nauseous than in the days of Christian Constantino- 
ple, when the tanners used to empty their pans before the doors 
of the houses inhabited by this persecuted people*. The wise 
tolerance of the Turks, has produced a great increase of this part 
of the population since the last conquest of the city. In the 
twelfth century, when the Jew of Tudela travelled, he found only 
a thousand of his countrymen in the place; and in the reign of 
Andronicus the Elder, the Patriarch Athanasius represented, in 
a formal petition to the Emperor, that the whole nation ought to 
be banished from the metropolis--.. In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, a traveller was persuaded that there were between 
twenty and thirty thousand of that accursed and contemptible 


people in the city}; and the smallest computation would rate 
them now at fifteen. 


* Voyage de Benjamin de Tudela, p. 13. Voyages faits principalement en 
Asie, &c. tome i. 
+ Teapupmce 00s Tov Avroxparoga megh Twv Seonxrovav Tedatwy tye eiaSwos rns 


morsws.—A Letter to the Emperor concerning the god-killing Jews, that they 
may depart from the city. 


See Band. Comment. in Antiq. C. P. lib. ii. p. 614, Imp. Orient. tom. ii. 


t The reverend and learned T. Smith, D.D. Fellow of Magd. Coll. Oxon, 


and F.R.S. A Collection of Curious Travels and Voyages, tome ii. cap. 5, 
p- 38. 
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The Armenians are the most respectable of the Christian in- 
habitants of the Levant. The depopulation of a whole country 
has often been effected by those monsters to whom the Author 
of all events has, at different times, delivered the universe, but 
no great and violent work of tyranny was ever attended with less 
excess, or has produced more beneficial consequences, than the 
laying waste of Armenia by Sha-Abbas the Great, and the par- 
tial deportation of its inhabitants from the frontiers to the inte- 
rior provinces of Persia. By this decisive measure, the monarch 
prevented the encampment of the Turkish armies on the borders 
of his dominions, and by giving a new spirit and employment to 
the transplanted nation, increased the wealth of his empire, at the 
same time that he bettered the condition, and added to the im- 
portance, of a large portion of his subjects. 

The Armenians, who, from being the most warlike of te 
Asiatics, had, after their subjection by the Persians, become the 
patient cultivators of the soil, from the period of this forced emi- 
gration substituted commerce for agriculture, and gave a striking, 
and perhaps a solitary example, of the competence of a powerful 
individual to change the habits and character of a whole people. 
Some of this nation were to be found in Constantinople in the 
latter. periods of the Greek empire*; but the Armenian mer- 
chant, now so well known in every quarter of the globe, was 
created by that prince when he established the great colony of 


* See the three Epistles of the Patriarch Athanasius to Andronicus the Elder, 
in which the Armenians are coupled with the Jews as profaning the city by 
their religious rites, and worthy of expulsion—Kai dy xai rept rav Iedesav not 
Appnviav, onus eéAtwor.—Anselm, Band. Comment. in Antiq. CP. lib. ii. 
p: 615, tom, ii. 
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Julfa, in the suburbs of Ispahan ; and to the same act the Euro- 
pean world is indebted for an increased and perpetual supply of 
the most precious and costly of all Oriental commodities. The 
growth of silk increased in every province of Persia, and the new 
settlers applying the same prudence and industry to the concerns 
of commerce, as they had before employed upon the labours of 
agriculture, not only enriched themselves and added to the re- 
venues of the state, but by an intercourse with more civilized 
nations in their long and painful journies, and an interchange of 
their merchandive for the manufactures of Europe, improved the 
taste, and much increased the comforts, of all their fellow-subjects. 

Of mild but persevering tempers, sober and patient in all their 
pursuits, honest although skilful in their dealings, accommodating 
in their habits and manners without losing their individual cha- 
racter, they did not fail to acquire a reputation in every country 
to which they were directed by the enterprise of traffic; and the 
preference shown for those of their nation in all commercial tran- 
sactions, soon made them settlers in many of the flourishing cities 
of Asia and Europe. They had not to make any sacrifice of 
patriotic feelings, for they bad no country, and they are now, 
no less than the Jews, a dispersed people, living in strange lands; 
and in ‘Turkey, notwithstanding their numbers, they may be con- 
sidered rather as a sect than a nation. 

The above eulogy of the Armenians must be confined to their 
mercantile character. Living under despotic masters, being of a 
more saturnine and phlegmatic disposition than the Greeks, and 
not having, like their fellow-subjects, any interest in the soil, or 
desire of emancipation, they have the temperament of contented 
slaves, and their minds display no other activity than what is suf- 
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ficient to assist them in the pursuit of one only object—the at- 
tainment of wealth. Their boasted literal language, . which is 
comparatively a late invention, although understood by only a 
few of their Vertabiets, or Doctors, has not contributed to the 
advancement of science, or any branch of learning. Like the 
Greeks, they are debased by their subjection not only to the 
Turks, but to their priests, and by the tyranny of a mean and 
absurd superstition. ‘ All the world knows,” says Mr. 'Tourne- 
fort (to whom the reader, without consulting the work of the 
Marchese Serpos, may refer for an account of this people) “ that 
the Armenians are Christians, and that they would be very good 
Christians, were it not for the schism which separates them from 
us*,” 

It seems that their principal heresy consists in some misunder- 
standing of the bypostatic union, a sneaking attachment to the 
Eutychian doctors, Dioscores and Barsuma, and an avowed ex- 
communication of the council of Chalcedon; ina belief of the 
lesser gospels, of the doctrine of Origen relative to the creation 
of souls at the beginning of the world, of the millenium; and 
lastly, in a denial of purgatory and a present paradise. 

The practical errors of their church are, a scandalous participa- 
tion of the communion by infants, an abominable adoration of the 
elements before consecration, a sacrilegious use of confession, the 
‘absurd administration of extreme unction to the dead, and, for the 
- most part, only to priests, and an ordination of persons unprepared 
for the sacred office}. But neither these theological vices, nor the 


* Voyage du Levant, tom. ii. p. 396, lettre xx. 
+ The epithets are Mr. Tournefort’s, who writes en bon Catholique, but with 
a serio-comic air which it is impossible to mistake, 
‘sp 
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adoption of many Greek and Jewish ceremonies, nor the quarrels of 
the Patriarchs of Itchmiadzin and Jerusalem. for the monopoly of 
the chrism* (or holy oil), can be so revolting to a Protestant Eng- 
glishman as the dogma which comprehends all virtue, practical 
and religious, in a strict attention to the duty of abstinence. 
“Each Wednesday and Friday are fast-days. . Besides the four 
great Lents, they have four other fasts of eight days each, pre- 
paratory to the feasts of Christmas, the Ascension, Annunciation, 
and St. George’s day ; during the whole of which they eat no- 
thing but roots. The Bishops eat flesh and fish but four times a 
year; the Archbishops abstain from both altogether; and as eccle- 
siastical honours and fasting augment in equal proportions, it may 
be expected, as Mr. Tournefort observes, that the Patriarchs must 
almost die of hunger. | 
_ There is, however, a considerable portion of the Armenians to 
whom the above charge of heresy cannot apply. About the year 
1520, the labours of Father Bartholomew, a Dominican Friar, 
converted many of this nation to the Catholic faith, and to sub- 
jection to Pope John X XII.; and since that period the missiona- 
ries have proceeded with unequal, but generally increasing, success. 
A Catholic Patriarch has been established at Racsivan, and an- 


* Formerly the oil could only be manufactured by the Patriarch of Itchmi- 
adzin: Jacob, a Bishop of Jerusalem, got himself appointed Patriarch of Je- 
rusalem by the Grand Vizier about 1660, and commenced making the chrism 
also. ‘* Voila le sujet d’un grand schisme parmi eux. Les Patriarches s’excom- 
muniérent réciproquement; celui des Trois Eglises forma un grand procés a la 
Porte contre celui de Jerusalem. Les Turcs qui sont trop habiles pour vouloir 
decider la question, se contentent de recevoir les presens que leur font les Parties 
a mesure qu’elles reviennent a la charge: en attendant chacun debite son huile 
comme il peut.”—Voyage du Levant, p. 405, tom. ii, lettre xx. 
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other at Caminiec, since the union of the Polish Armenians with 
the church of Rome in 1666. | Monasteries of religious of the 
Dominican order, are to be found wherever any of the nation are 
settled; and-in some places they are enabled by their power, as 
well as inclined by their duty, to brand those of their original 
church with the name ‘of schismatics. At Constantinople the 
churches are in possession of the latter, and the Catholics frequent 
the Roman chapel, although until lately they were more power- 
ful than the other party, the Patriarch being a favourer of their 
persuasion. 

The hatred subsisting between the two sects may be easily 
conceived : it frequently breaks out in violence and persecution: 
A late Patriarch punished a convert from his church to the Ca- 
tholics with five hundred blows on the soles of the feet ; a sen-. 
tence which he was enabled to inflict, as the holder of the dig- 
nity is invested by the Porte with entire authority (except of life 
and death) over all Armenians. Neither bribery nor intrigues are 
spared to obtain such power, notwithstanding the accompanying 
obligation of abstinence; and there have been instances of two rival 
Patriarchs enjoying, or rather dividing, the office between them: 
In spite of the difference of their creed, the Roman Catholics, for 
the sake, it is presumed, of conversion, have assimilated them- 
selves to the temper, and have in some measure adopted the seve- 
rity, of the schismatics, to a degree not required: by the Latin 
church. The first class of the Roman Armenians at Constantino- 
ple, assume the manners of the Franks, but in the other orders it 
is difficult to distinguish between the two sects. 

Some of the customs of the Armenians are no less striking to 
a Frank stranger, than those of the ‘Turks, Their women are 
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equally enveloped when abroad, and are to be distinguished from 
the Mahometan females only by.the colour of the square capes of 
the feredjés which bang behind their backs; and their marriage 
ceremonies are as tedious and fantastical as those of any of the 
Orientals. These lasting alliances, which are settled between the 
parents during the infancy, and sometimes before the birth, of 
the parties, are concluded and consummated before the bride- 
groom has a view of the face of his spouse, and the disguise is in 
some instances continued after the marriage; but unless the honest 
visitors at Pera are much deceived, the extreme delicacy of the 
females is reserved only for their husbands. Their constant use 
of the bath, and other personal habits, together with the little peril 
of an amour with a Christian compared with a Mahometan in- 
trigue, render them the unsuspected and ready substitutes for the 
Turkish ladies, in the hands of a class of people which may always 
be met with in any large city. 

Such of the settlers as have attained considerable wealth, 
although their appearance in Constantinople is that of the honest 
mechanic, live in much splendour in their villas on the Bosporus 
and at Belgrade, and, during the feasts of their church, indulge 
freely in the pleasures of the table; but a late writer was not a little 
seduced by the charms of a simile, when he declared, that ‘ their 
festivity seems to consist chiefly in being intoxicated, and jump- 
ing about with the preposterous activity of an elepkant*. 

The Armenian cemeteries in the neighbourhood of the capital, 
and especially that behind the walls on the road leading to Seli- 
vria, present a specimen of one of the scandalous customs in which, 


* Constantinople, Ancient and Modern, p. 83. 
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notwithstanding some pretensions to orthodoxy, these people 
continue to indulge*. At the tombs may be seen the relations 
of the deceased in all the attitudes of grief, from the torpor of 
mute despair, to the agitation of uncontrouled sorrow. The men 
stand at the foot of the grave, their arms folded, their heads 
upon their chests, and the tears rolling down their cheeks ; whilst 
the women are: seated on the ground, or prostrate on the flat 
tomb-stones, beating their breasts, and lamenting aloud. A  soli- 
tary mourner is sometimes found weeping and praying amongst 
the sepulchres ; but on stated days the ceremony is general, and 
the priests attend during the performance, which concludes some- 
what unexpectedly for strangers, with music, dancing, and feasting. 

The chief Armenians of Constantinople are, as well as the 
Jews, money-brokers (sarrafts), and they receive a small premium 
for examining the coin in the many bargains which go through 
their hands, ‘They also buy the specie when cried down and 
at a low price, and re-issue it in the loans with which they ac- 
commodate the Turks, at the exorbitant interests of between 
twenty and thirty per cent. 'This'is the chief source of their 
wealth. Many of their corn merchants are in good circum- 
stances, and also their goldsmiths, as only a few of any other 
nation exercise that’ trade. ‘There are Armenian surgeons, physi- 
cians, and apothecaries. ‘The greater number of bakers are of 


* Notwithstanding they have some errors worth to be rejected, and some 
scandalous customs besides. So you shall see them here and there cry over 
the graves of their deceased friends, &c.—Dr. Leonhart Rauwolf’s Travels into 
the Eastern Countries, part iii. chap. 14, Of the Armenians, and their Reli« 
gion. ‘The said traveller was of the reformed religion, and a good herbalist, 
but a believer in Prester John and the Unicorn, 
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their nation. They are the chief house-builders, masons, joiners, 
turners, braziers, and locksmiths ; and as porters, they show 
themselves the most laborious, and, perhaps, the strongest peo- 
ple in the world. Sixteen of them, eight before and eight. be- 
hind, with their arms extended across on each others shoulders, 
will carry a barrel of wine slung on four poles, throwing: three 
hundred weight upon each man*. They march ina quick lock- 
step, accompanying each pace with the groan of a pavior, and 
apparently in the last agony of exertion. The Armenians are 
also water-carriers, sherbet-sellers, boatmen, fishermen, silk-twis- 
ters, ribbon-weavers, and tent-makers, and are accounted the 
best farriers and horse-breakers in the country. As chintz- 
printers and muslin-painters, they surpass most European artists, 
but the blocks and patterns are French. Previously to figuring 
their linens or cottons, they polish them. with a paste of fine 
flour, and, as has been noticed by a contemporary’ traveller, 
they wash their printed calicoes in sea-water, to cleanse them 
from the gum used in preparing the colours+. On the whole, 
the Armenians are the most industrious and useful subjects in the 
Ottoman empire. 


* Constantinople, Ancient and Modern, p. 128. 

+ Voyages and Travels by John Galt, p. 275, 4to. Mr. Galt adds, that he 
has seen squares of muslin not worth ten shillings, raised in value by the labour 
of the painter to upwards of a hundred. 
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Ters-Hane—The. Harbour and Docks—Visit. to the Capudan- 
Pasha at Divan-Hane—Evecutions—Visit to the Ters-Hane- 
Emini—The Sultan’s Cypher-——Russian Prisoners—Visit to 
the Capudan-Pasha’s Ship, the Sultan Selim—The Turkish 
_Navy—Martial Music—Gratitude of the Turks—and other 
amiable Traits of their Character—A Notice of some Points 
relative to the Mahometan Relgion, and to its Ministers— 
The Mevlevi and Cadri—The Turning and Howling Dervishes. 


THE east side of the port beyond Galata is a line of 
public buildings, and of palaces attached to the state officers of 
the Turkish marine.” The Ottomans had been for more than half 
a century in possession of the most advantageous spot in the 
world for the establishment of a navy, before they applied them- 
selves to navigation, for they were not masters of a single ship of 
war until the reign of Selim the First. That monarch constructed 
a dock for the building of galleys, which is still seen in a bay of 
the port under the hill and cemetery leading to Pera and the Eng- 
lish palace. A long wooden wharf runs along the edge of the 
water, at which small merchant ships are moored, but the galleys, 
now out of use, are removed to the inner part of the port. It is 
called the Galiondge’s Wharf. The point of Divan-Hane, the au- 
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dience-chamber of the Capudan-Pasha, terminates this bay to the 
north. ‘The long suite of buildings beyond Divan-Hane, belongs 
to the quarter of Ters-Hane, or the Arsenal, which owes its pre- 
sent appearance to the labours of De Tott, and of the French 
engineers Leroy and Lebrun.—The enterprising Hassan-Pasha, 
from a waiter at a coftee-house in Gallipoli, raised himself to abso- 
lute authority under Sultan Abdulhamid, and by one act of feroci- 
ous courage (when he blew up his own and a Russian line-of-battle 
ship at ‘'chesmé) established a reputation, which he maintained 
throughout his long continuance in office. He recovered Lem- 
nos, quelled a rebellion in Syria, and totally subdued the Morea, 
exercising the most prompt and horrible vengeance on the insur- 
gents. His favourite was a young lion, whom most travellers had 
the good fortune of beholding crouched down and serving as a 
footstool to this terrific Admiral, He had, however, discernment 
enough to give every encouragement to the French officers above 
mentioned, the latter of whom was patronized by Kutchuk Hus- 
sein, Capudan-Pasha, also a man of acknowledged abilities. 
During the reign of Selim, whose projects will be hereafter 
noticed, the improvements of the marine still continued under 
Mr. Rhodez, a Swede, with a company of engineers of the same 
nation, and Mr. Benoit, a French gentleman ; and even after 
the disastrous termination of his efforts, the external appearance 
of 'lers-Hane, such as it is at this day, would do credit to the 
most civilized nation of Europe. Here there are large mast and 
block houses, brass and copper foundries, rope-yards, naval store 
warehouses, besides a dry stone dock constructed on the most 
approved principles. A stone facing lines the harbour; and such 
is the depth of water, that the sterns of the three-deckers hang 
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over the shore. Engines for masting ships and heaving down, 
contrived upon the usual plan, are ranged along the pier. The 
ships of the line of the first class are built near the shore, ona 
natural declivity, and slide at once into deep water. The gal- 
ley harbour succeeds to the stone piers, and beyond are the can- 
non foundries, near Ain-Aleh-Kavak Sarai, the Palace of Mir- 
rors, a deserted kiosk built by Achmet the Third. The ground 
rises from near the shore of the port ; and the suburbs of Hassim- 
Pasha, Piali-Pasha, and Piri-Pasha, with intervening cemeteries, 
and spots of open land crown the declivities above Divan-Hane, 
‘Ters-Hane, and the galley wharf. 

The officers of the English frigate wished to see the Arsenal and 
the Turkish Fleet, which was then in port. As a preliminary, we 
visited Ali, the Capudan-Pasha. He was in his kiosk of audience 
at Divan-Hane, a splendid chamber, surrounded by his attend- 
ants, and, contrary to custom, received us sitting. He is reported 
to be a ferocious character, and certainly had the appearance of 
being so. His capacity for his oflice may be collected by the fol- 
lowing specimen of his conversation. 

After the usual compliments, he told the Captain of the frigate 
he had never been at sea, but that he was very fond of it. He 
asked him if the wind was likely to continue long in the same 
quarter, and when he was answered that his Highness, from hav- 
ing been accustomed to the climate, was more likely to know 
than a stranger, was unable to comprehend the deduction. He 
enquired if the Captain had a man on board to manage the com- 
pass; and learning that every man in the ship was acquainted with 
that instrument, replied, pointing to a young Midshipman in our 
company, * What! does that boy know any thing of the compass ?” 

a Aer 
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It was evident this was no legitimate successor of Hussein- 
Pasha ; but in the choice of a High Admiral, it is as likely as not, 
that a person of total incapacity for the office should; be ‘selected ; 
as this dignity, like every other under the Ottoman government, 
is obtained by bribery, intrigue, and favouritism; and every ‘Turk 
is content with asking himself if the place is fit for him, without 
enquiring whether he is fit for the place. He looks upon the 
office of Capudan-Pasha as preferable to that of any other state. 
minister under. the Vizier Azem, because it conveys more power 
and wealth ; but if he cannot obtain that situation, he will take 
up with being 'Tefterdar Effendy (Minister of Finances), or Jeny=. 
cherry Aghassy (General of the Janissaries). 

The Capudan-Pasha is supreme over all the islands subject to the 
Ottoman dominion, and of all the great sea-ports and some ma-. 
ritime districts: he is member of the great council of state; and. 
presides at ‘l'ers- Hane like an absolute prince,. with the attendants. 
of a court; and, what is an important point in Turkey, an exe-, 
eutioner. An Intendant and Judge of the Marine (Ters-Hane 
Emin, 'Ters-Hane Effendi) are subject to his.orders, but the latter. 
officer attends also to the police; of Pera, under the Bostandge- 
Bashe. | 7 ae | 

‘The place chosen for the death of criminals condemned by. the 
High Admiral, is usually a. flat near the Galiondge’s wharf, A. 
horizontal motion of the hand from his, master, is. sufficient 
hint and warrant to, the executioner, who, usually. stands,. near, 
him. ‘The prisoner is led out, without, any. ceremony, ! pushed, 
upon his knees, and beheaded with, a short; sword, or rather a 
long broad. knife, which does not. always perform the, task at one 
blow, If the punishment takes. place, secretly, the prisoner. is 
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strangled’: sometimes he is hanged. up. on a nail, driven into any 
house in the street upon which the hangman may fix. Persons 
of condition are strangled first, and afterwards beheaded. I saw 
a body turned on its chest, the carcass covered, but the legs and 
arms bare, which had apparently suffered from burning or beat- 
ing, and the head lying between. the legs. This latter position 
is an indignity confined to the rayahs, as the heads of Turkish 
eriminals are placed. under their arms. ‘The body was that of a 
Greek Cogia-Bashe of 'Triccala, who was charged with lading 
stores for the Russians; but, as a. person acquainted with the case 
told me, was in reality found guilty of being rich, and having 
two or three handsome merchant vessels, which the Savacen: 
Pasha desired to appropriate to his own service. 

On the day of visiting the navy,. we waited first on the Ters- 
Hane-Emini, whom we found with a kind of painting apparatus, — 
and a hair pencil, drawing a sprig or floweret upon small bits of. 
written paper, and handing them off to the officers in waiting. 
What. these billets were we did not learn, but conjectured that 
they were official, and that the ornaments were the signets which. 
it was the Intendant’s duty to affix*.—This manual. skill may 
seem unworthy of so important an officer as the Second Minister 
of the Marine; but the Nichandgi-Effendi, a counsellor of state, 
corresponding with our Keeper of the Privy Seal, also draws with 
a brush, or hair pencil, the elaborate anagram which stands at the 


* A traveller should be cautious of making any conjectures of the above kind, 
lest he should fall into an error like that of the Malabar merchant at the court 
of Calcutta, who mistook a pair of green spectacles, for a necessary precaution 
worn by those who approached Lord Minto, to ward off the effulgence of his 
Lordship’s presence. —See Mrs. Graham’s Journal. 
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head of all the Imperial firmans; and employs himself, as I have 
seen, in this mechanical discharge of his duty in the Divan. That 
the office requires some painful attention, may be seen by the an- 
nexed fac-simile of Sultan Mahmoud’s cypher, taken on a scale 
one half less than that of the original, from our travelling firman. 
It is called Turre, but is properly the Khati-Sherif (which gives a 
name to the whole mandate or public edict), signifying the holy 
character, or Khati-Humayun, the sublime character, and no Turk 
will touch it before he has ceremoniously kissed it with his mouth 
and forehead, and brushed away the dust from it with his cheeks. 
We learn from Cantemir, that it is held in reverence even after 
the death of the Emperor whose name it represents*. 


* Ottoman History, Part I. Book iii. p. 160, of Tindal’s translation. 
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The-act of writing the Sultan’s name, conveys therefore a sa- 
cred dignity, and it would bea sort of profanation to entrust it 
to common hands. In the same way, even the menial offices about 
his court are considered highly honourable, although they are 
not, like the Lordships of the Bed-chamber at St. James’s, by any 
means a sinecure. ‘The Pasha of the Dardanelles, at a visit paid 
him upon my return from Constantinople, learning that we had 
been in the Seraglio, asked us how we liked the presence-cham- 
ber; and, on our reply, commended it highly, saying, that he 
ought to know it well, having swept it out for fifteen years. 

Leaving the Ters-Hane-Emini, we proceeded, accompanied by 
some of his officers, to examine the port. There were nine two- 
deckers, and one three-decker, laid up close to the pier, quite out of 
repair, besides, several frigates, one of which, distinguished by a 
palm at the head, was La Justice, now La Victorieuse, that 
carried Denon to Egypt. One three-decker was on the stocks. 
‘The store-rooms seemed empty, and there were few people at 
work in any part of the arsenal. 

We met between two and three hundred Russian prisoners, 
chained by the legs, going from the public prison, called the 
Bath, to. their labours. ‘T'his place of confinement (the abode of 
suspected Greeks and condemned Turks, as well as of captive ene- 
mies) is enclosed with high walls at the head of the arsenal, and 
probably merits the frightful description given of it from the re- 
port of the unfortunate Frenchmen suffering there during the war 
between their country and the Porte*. 


* L’aspect du bagne offre un coup-d’ceil qui flétrit Vimagination, &0.— 
Pouqueville, Voyage a Constantinople, chap, xvii. p. 149. 
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A very great and good man has endeavoured to reconcile the 
custom of enslaving prisoners of war with the laws of nature and 
reason. Whether it is excusable or not, the Turks only follow a 
practice which was formerly universally prevalent, and which was 
certainly not extinguished amongst Christians until the thirteenth 
century*; nor do they follow it to its full extent, for the prisoners 
are released on a peace; and, although they are very rigorously 
confined, and obliged to work, they cannot, therefore, be said to 
be enslaved. ‘The Turks, however, no less than the ancient Scy- 
thians, still think themselves fully entitled to a payment for the 
head or redemption of every one whom they destroy or spare 
in battle. 

From Ters-Hane we went on board the Sultan Selim, the Ca- 
pudan-Pasha’s ship, of a hundred and twenty guns, built on the 
French model, and perhaps as fine a vessel as any in the world. 
The High Admiral’s cabin is a magnificent apartment, surrounded 
by a handsome stern-gallery; but that of the Captain, and the 
-ward-room, are not very comfortably contrived, especially the latter, 
which is half filled with small arms: indeed the places where the 
officers sleep are near the forecastle, where there is also an im- 
mense oven for baking bread. Her decks were perfectly clean 
and sweet; and,.as she was not burthened with any comforts or 
conveniences for the crew, her quarters were quite clear below as 
well as on the upper deck. Her complement of men is twelve 
hundred, all of whom, the Captain told us, were on board, although 
there were but few of them visible above, and the most perfect 


* Grot. de Jure belli et pacis, lib. iii. cap. vii. Decline and Fall, vol. ii. 
Ato. p. 595. 
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good order and silence were observed in every part of the ship. 
On the lower deck were four enormous cannons on each side, upon 
carriages without either trucks or wheels, and incapable of eleva- 
tion. It is extraordinary that a reform in this particular should 
not have taken place at the same time with the other improve- 
ments. ‘The crew is divided into two distinct bodies; the Greeks 
who manage, and the Turks who fight, the ship: the former are 
about two hundred in number. With such a regulation, it cannot 
be expected that any excellence in the vessels themselves should 
enable the Turkish navy to equal that of any civilized state. 

The line-of-battle ships in commission when we were in: the 
Sultan Selim, were two of three decks, and ten of seventy-four 
guns; all of which were moored in the port near ‘Ters-Hane. 

Whilst we were in Pera the fleet left the harbour, and pro- 
ceeded towards its annual cruise in the Black Sea. It first 
anchored off Beshik-Tash, then remained some time in the bay 
of Buyuk-dere, and was more than a fortnight in getting finally 
out of the canal. We saw the ships under sail in the Black Sea. 
Several of the squadron generally return, after suffering by mis- 
management, into the canal, previously to the appointed season 
for giving up the cruise. 

During a war with Russia, great promises are annually made 
on the part of the Capudan Pasha on commencing the expedi- 
tion, which are almost as regularly disappointed, and have some- 
times been fatal to the Admiral, who contrives in some instances 
to acquit himself by strangling his Captain, or that of the Pa- 
trona Bey or Vice-Admiral, and laying the charge of misconduct 
on the pretended delinquent. 

Thad an opportunity of going on board one of the Turkish 
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ships of war at sea, and saw nothing of that good order and dis- 
cipline, which apparently prevailed in the Sultan Selim when in 
harbour, She was a sloop of eighteen guns, and one hundred 
and twenty-five men, and would certainly have proved herself not 
equal to an English armed cutter. It was-difiicult to distinguish 
the Captain from his sailors, either from his dress or manner: 
indeed the dignity of naval command cannot be at all understood 
in a'Turkish ship of war; for one traveller relates, that he saw 
the Captain and one of his men playing at chess on the quarter- 
deck ; and I heard Sw S. Smith mention, that upon his coming 
on board the Turkish Admiral’s ship, the great Capudan-Pasha 
Kutchuk-Hussein, either as a distinguished honour, or as a proof 
of his nautical accomplishments, fired a salute with his own hand, 
running along the deck from gun to gun. 

The people of a free state submit to unlimited subserviency 
when enrolled amongst the troops of their country. The subjects 
of a despotic monarchy reserve all their liberty of action for the 
period of their service in arms. ‘The anchoring of an Ottoman 
fleet in a port, and the passing of an army through a town, is 
a public calamity to the inhabitants of the invaded district. 
The Galiondges, however, are reckoned more brutal and licen- 
tious than the land troops of the Empire. 

Whilst we were walking the deck of the Sultan Selim, the Ca- 
pudan Pasha left Ters-Hane, to proceed to Buyuk-dere. He 
passed near the ship in his gilded barge, and the band mount- 
ing the poop, continued to play until they were relieved by 
those in the three-decker of the Patrona Bey. Their long trum- 
pets, the only instruments, produced nothing like our martial 
airs, but slow and unvarying, though not unpleasant sounds, 
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such as we may conceive the mournful music of the Goths, or 
the long-drawn note of the ancient Swiss clarion *. 

After leaving the Sultan Selim, we went on board a seventy- 
four, commanded by a Captain who had been made prisoner in 
Alexandria, when it was taken by the British, and who, although he 
retired for three years to Syracuse before he ventured to return, 
would have lost his head on coming back to Constantinople, had 
he not been saved by English interposition; by which also he 
obtained his ship: another officer who had been his companion in 
the same circumstances, was on board. We were received with 
the utmost cordiality, and as they spoke Italian, they made us at 


* Mr. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. ii. 4to. p. 549, compares the Gothic 
trumpets to the rawca cornua of the Uri, and remarks upon the art with which 
Philip de Commines has noticed the blowing of these Swiss horns before the 
battle of Nancy, in which the Duke of Burgundy lost his life. ‘* Attendant le 
combat, le dit cor fut corné par trois fois, tant que le vent du souffleur pouvoit 
durer; ce qui esbahit fort Monsieur de Bourgouinge, car deja a Morat l’avoit 
ouy.”’ This passage, and particularly the last turn in it, produces all the 
effect of the sublime in writing. I beg leave to insert from Knolles a specimen 
of the pathetic, no less simple and effectual. Writing that Busbek admired 
the order and silence of the Turkish camp, he adds, ‘‘ he met only with a 
rough Hungarian and his companion, a soldier, who, heavy himself, to the 
lute, rather howled than sung a doleful ditty, containing the last words of a 
fellow of his dying of his wounds, upon the green banke of Danubius; wherein 
he requested the river, because it ran to the place where he was born, to carry 
news to his friends and countrymen that he died an honourable death, and not 
unrevenged, for the increase of his religion, and honour of his country ; 
whereunto his fellow sighing bare a foot. 


O happy and thrice happy wight, 
Would fortune with thee change we might.” 
Hist. of the Turks, p. 777. 
642 
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once understand how much they regretted they were unprepared 
for the visit: they would have sent a boat on shore for coffee. 
Upon discovering a gentleman of the embassy, who had come 
with them in an English sloop of war from Malta, and whom 
they conceived instrumental in their preservation, they hastened 
to him with delight in every feature, pressed him tenderly by the 
hand, made repeated enquiries after all their English friends, and 
showed their love and gratitude by a thousand expressions of 
kindness. | 

On our departure they renewed their professions, and with an 
air of melancholy, let drop some hints of regret, that the suspi- 
cions of their government would not allow them to repeat by per- 
sonal visits, and frequent communications at the English palace, 
their unfeigned attachment, and eternal obligations to their gene- 
rous friends. Ingratitude is a vice unknown to the Turks, 
whose naked character, where it can be discovered through the 
incrustations of a defective system, displays a disposition which 
belongs only to those whom nature has formed of better clay, 
and cast in her happiest mould. Perhaps European civilization 
would not give a greater scope to the exertion of their intrinsic 
virtues, but it is clear, that many of their vices are to he attri- 
buted to their faulty institutions. 

The descriptions of Rycaut (and much earlier writers might be 
mentioned) apply to the Mussulmans of Constantinople at this 
day, as much as to those of the seventeenth century, and the 
decay of their relative strength, as an European power, has but 
little affected their national character. The Mahometan religion 
has prevented, and ever will prevent, any material change in the 
individual condition, and consequently the character of the Turks. 
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The light thrown upon the manners and customs of this people 
during the last hundred years, has left it unnecessary to disabuse 
the world on the subject of the religion of Mahomet. ‘ihe times 
are past, when the Mussulmans were charged with believing that 
God is a corporeal being, the author of evil, without providence, 
and not eternal; that the soul is mortal; that the devils are friends 
of Mahomet, and of God; that Venus is the proper object of wor- 
ship ; that man was created of a leach; and many other absurdi- 
ties, originating only in the ignorance of their accusers*. 

Into the doctrinal part of their religion the Turks do not en- 
quire, but content themselves with an implicit faith in the one eter- 
nal Deity, in his angels, in the prophets, in the day of resurrection 
and judgment, in the decrees of God, and in the virtue of purifi- 
cation, prayer, alms and fasting. ‘I’here are some of their priests, 
as might be expected, who disturb themselves with the subtle- 
ties of the controversialists, and engrafting upon the simplicity 
of the original law a variety of strange creeds, have established 
sects, the opinions of which, if we are to believe some writers, 
are not only different from, but altogether inconsistent with, the 
faith of Mahomet. Rycaut mentions one brotherhood, whose 
mystery, which it required a long noviciate to penetrate, consisted 
in a profession of atheism, and a practice of the most horrid de- 


* Pope Pius I]. ina letter to the Sultan of the Turks, made the first charge $ 
Cedrenus the second, the same Pope the third, Bartholinus of Odessa the fourth 
and fifth, Polydore Virgil the sixth, Johannes Andreas the seventh, the great 
Selden, in his 4th chap. on the Syrian Deities, the eighth 5 and Euthemius Ziga- 
Jenus the last. Sylburgius accuses Mahomet of having called the Blessed Virgin 
the sister of Moses; and Bartholinus of Odessa upbraids the Koran for saying 
that she was impregnated by eating dates. ‘Those who would see the origin and 
refutation of these follies, may consult the second book of Adrian. Reland’s 
System. of the Mahometan Theology. 
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baucheries ; but Islamism can no more be affected by such a per- 
versity, than the religion of England by the monks of Meden- 
ham. 

‘The sect does not, as far as I could learn, exist at this day, but 
institutions and practices no less foreign to the original faith, may 
still be found. Such are the invocations of dead and the reverence 
of living saints, a belief in prophecies* omens and dreams and the 
power of amulets and charms, and the admission of numerous orders 
of Dervishes; the removal of all which excrescences, and the re- 
storation of the simple Unitarianism of the Koran, it is the pro- 
fessed object of the Wahaubees to effect. These powerful secta- 
ries have taken the holy cities, and overrunning all Arabia, and 
part of Syria, have menaced at the same time the Sophi of Persia 
and. the Sultan of Constantinople, peremptorily inviting them to 
recognise the divine commission of Wahaub, the Unitarian Chief, 
and restore the faith to its primitive purity. Should the mission 
of this reformer accomplish its aim, and meet with general success, 
we may then expect to become acquainted with Mahometanism, 
such as it was in its infancy. 

Mr. Leibnitz says of it, that “ ’tis a kind of deism joined to 
the belief of some facts, and to the observation of some perform- 
ances, that Mahomet and his followers have added, sometimes 
unluckily enough, to natural religion, but that have been agree- 
able to the inclinations of several countries;’” and he adds, “ we 


* The knowledge of future events is obtained, they think, by the constant 
practice of virtue, fasting, and humiliation. The Etishmyshlerden, ‘ the at- 
tainers to the fulness of divine fervour,” pretend to visions ; yet Mahomet is de« 
clared in the Koran Achir Pergamber the last of the prophets, which the 
modern Mahometans have explained, as usual, to suit their ow notions.—See 
Cantemir, Ottoman Hist. book i. p. 39, Tindal’s translation. 
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are obliged to that sect for the destruction of paganism in many 
parts of the world*.” : 

To this brief and just exposition, and the subsequent eulogy 
of the religion, I shall only add, that its main doctrine has been 
allowed to be so similar to that of a great heretical Christian, 
that in times when theological controversies were more bitter 
than at present, sober treatises were written, to prove the con- 
formity of the Mahometan belief with that of the Socinians ; 
and that sect, on account of the irregularities of Adam Neuser, 
was charged with a conspiracy against Christianity, in conjunc- 
tion with the Emperor of the ‘Turks. What was once thought 
a disgrace to Socinus, may now be considered an honour to the 
author of Islamism, who, when he declared There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet, may, considering the infirmities of 
human nature, be scarcely so much condemned for the imposture 
of the latter article, as praised for having promulgated the sublime 
truth contained in the first half of his concise creed. In short, 
of the prophet of Mecca we may say what Adrian Reland has 
pronounced of his commentator Kerabisensis, This Arabian de-~ 
livers some truth, covered over with a shell of fiction, being des- 
titute of divine revelation. 


"Oux Wev, GAN oxnoey Deliv Sid vinta TEAyyyy. 


* A Letter from Mr. Leibnitz to the author of the Reflections upon the Origin 
of Mahometanism, dated Berlin, 1706. 

+ See Historical and Critical Reflections upon Mahometanism and Soci- 
nianism, translated from the French, London, 1712. A Turk hearing a Poe 
lish Socinian discourse on the Trinity and Incarnation, wondered he did not 
get himself circumcised. See the Letter of Mr. Leibnitz, who, of the two, pre= 
fers the Mahometan, as more consistent than the Socinian. 
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_ The rapid progress of Islamism has been attributed to the vi- 
cious licence permitted and promised to its votaries; but an Ara- 
bian impostor, many years after the Hegira, allowed a much 
greater iaxity of morals to his followers, and notwithstanding 
some success, his sect did not survive him. On the contrary, 
the Prophet, in forbidding the use of wine, created a restriction 
to which the Arabians were not before accustomed ; nor will any 
religion owe its dispersion and prevalence to a declaration of free- 
dom of action; for it is consonant to the genius of man, to admire 
and follow systems abounding with rules and regulations, and 
even prescribing a conduct which seems to do violence to all the 
natural feelings and unbiassed inclinations of the human breast. 
Were this not the case, Fakeers, Monks, and Dervishes, could 
never have existed: it would have been impossible that any man 
in the world should, like Uveis the Mahometan,- have established 
a sect and met with proselytes, whose pretensions to piety were 
founded on the extraction of all their teeth. 

Mahomet was too wise to omit the palpable parts and outward 
ceremonials, which are the life and soul of all superstitions; which, 
im fact, are the superstitions. He was too wise, to make his Ko- 
ran a promulgation of licences instead of restraints; his fasts and 
abstinences, his ablutions, his pilgrimage to Mecca, are so many. 
meritorious mortifications, which have all tended to the propaga- 
tion of his doctrine. ‘To the same knowledge of the human mind 
may be attributed the miraculous relations of the Koran. 

It has been before hinted, that a variety of principles and arti- 
cles of faith have been invented by the founders of different Ma- 
hometan sects, but that these heresies do not engage the atten- 
tion of the great body of the people. Some persons are inclined 
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to think, that many of the higher classes in Turkey are very 
sceptical in matters of religion*. Of this I could form no judg- 
ment ; but it was not difficult to see, that few except the lower 
orders retain that spirit of intolerance and bigotry which Maho- 
metans are accused of displaying in all their commerce with Chris- 
tians. A notion has very generally obtained, of their contempt 
and hatred of infidels so far prevailing, that it is established amongst 
them, that they may break any engagement with an unbeliever ; 
but nothing is more unfounded than such a supposition, for the 
contrary conduct is expressly commanded by the Koran}, and 
they have been always notorious for their good faith in their 
commercial intercourse with other nations. ‘‘ How do we trade 
amongst the Turks,” enquires Mr. Harley, who had fallen into 
the common error, “ and trust the Mahometans, one of whose 
doctrines in the Alcoran is, not to keep faith with Christians ? 
They have obtained it by a gust, punctual, and honourable prac- 
tice in trade, and you credit them without scruple, nay, rather 
than some Christians {.” 

All the people of the East, except the Mahometans, as Mon- 
tesquieu § thought, look upon all religions in themselves as indif- 
ferent, and amongst the Calmucks, the admission of every kind 
of religion is a point of conscience. ‘The truth is, the Mahome- 
tans themselves, whether originally from climate or otherwise, 


* It must, however, be confessed, that in so great a nation there are many 
of the learned Turks who do not implicitly believe all that is said in the Kos 
ran,” &c. Cantemir, Ottoman Hist. book i. p. 31, Tindal. 

+ See A Short System of the Mahometan Theology, book ii. sect. xxy. 

_t Essay on Public Credit, 1710 (reprinted 1797), p. 17. 

4 Livy. xxy. chapit. 15, de l’Esprit des Loix. 
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notwithstanding great apparent steadiness in their own faith, are 
perfectly tolerant in their practice; and I cannot help sup- 
posing that they entertain very charitable notions on this head, 
for I recollect a person of authority, to whom one of us had 
introduced our Albanian attendant Dervish, with the recom- 
mendation that he was a Mussulman, observing, that he did not 
enquire into a man’s faith, but his character, and that he presumed 
Heaven would be wide enough for persons of all religions*. ‘The 
generality of the Turks are at the same time exceedingly atten- 
tive to all the forms prescribed by their law, and perform their. 
religious duties without either affectation or levity. The obli- 
gation to external piety is not confined to the priesthood. They 
pray in the streets and in their open shops at Constantinople, not 
for the sake of ostentation, since every one is equally pious, but to 
perform a portion of their civil duties. On the same principle, no 
one, whatever may be his private opinions, utters any sentiments 


disrespectful to the faith. Such a levity would be sedition, and a 


* The Koran, Surat 2, verse 59, has these words: ‘* Verily, those who bee 
lieve, both Fews and Nazareens ( Christians ), and Zabians ( Gentiles ia Arabia, 
’ or Ishmaelites ), whosoever of these believe in God and the last dey, and do good 
works, have their reward with their Lord, and no fear shall come upon them, 
neither shall they be affected with sorrow.” Artus Thomas, in his Triumph of the 
Cross ; Bellarmine, in his Controversies, vol. ii. p. 293, 294; and Thomas 4 
Jesu on the Controversies of the Gentiles, p. 677, and others, cry scandal 
against this toleration, the last dotage of Mahomet; and Reland has, I fear, 
with some success, defended the Prophet against. the heinous charge. A short’ 
System of Mahometan Theology, book ii. sect. 2. —The Cham of the Tartars 
told Rubruquis in 1253, “ Que comme Dieu avoit donné aux mains plusieurs 
doigts, ainsi avoit il ordonné aux hommes plusieurs chemins pour aller en Pa- 
yadis.”—V oyage en Tartaric, cap. 46, p. 119. 
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crime against the representative of the Prophet; for the Sultan is 
the Vicar of Mahomet, and is the supreme head of the govern- 
ment, which is not less a aaa than the ancient Jewish mo- 
narchy. | 

It has been established beyond doubt, by the writer who, in 
my humble judgment; has given the truest and most satisfactory 
account of the Turkish government, I mean Mr. ‘Thornton, that 
the Ulema, or ministers of the Mahometan law, at whose head 
is the Mufti, do not assume or exercise a power paramount to 
that of the Sultan, however they may have been resorted to, im 
erder to sanction the Imperial edicts, or to join with the Janissa- 
ries, or general voice of ‘the people, in deposiig a cruel or inca- 
pable prince*. The Mufti, who has been’ likened to the Popes 
er Patriarchs: of the Christian sects, but is in fact more’ simila¥ 
to the Pontifex Maximus of ancient Rome, is' in: dignity, though 
not in power, the second person in the empire ; but he is not, as 
some have’ endeavoured to prove, the first. 'To show this, it is 
sufficient to say that his continuance in office depends upon the 
will of the Sultan. 

Ina despotic monarchy ities remains fixed’ but the reli- 
gion}; the Mahometan law is' unchangeable and: all-powerful ; 
but its: immediate ministers’ possess neither the one nor the other 
attribute. If the fetwa, or decree, of the Mufti were a neces- 
sary sanction:to every act of importance, which it’ seems not to 
be;. the person: who disposes of the: office may be supposed: capa- 
ble ofi controuling the officer. ‘Phe religion may be called: supe- 


* Present State of Turkey, p. 100 to p. 119. 
# De VEsprit des Loix. 
6320 
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rior to the Sultan, for by it he holds his: power, but I cannot 
_ think that any opposition to the Imperial authority on the part of 
the Ulema, however long or successfully it may continue, can be 
adduced to show that the Sultan of the Turks is not a despotic 
prince, or can be considered in any other light than an insurrec- 
tion, to which every absolute monareh must occasionally be sub- 
ject. 

It is the custom for the Grand Signior to back his ordinances 
relative to peace and war, and other state matters, by the fetwa, 
as it is for him to go to the mosck publicly on every Friday, and 
io attend in person at a conflagration; but the two latter obliga- 
tions are equally strong with the former; nor are the three ex- 
ceptions to the exercise of his own will and discretion, of sufficient 
importance to be mentioned asa proof of limitation in the Otto- 
man sovereignty, or of any other point, than that no. prince is 
altogether superior to established usages. Nevertheless, Abu- 
‘l'aleb,. the traveller commonly going by the name of the Persian 
Prince, a much’ better judge than either De Tott, Sir James. 
Porter, or other Europeans, who have adopted the same’ notion, 
informs us in his Travels, that he did not consider the power of 
the Grand Signior absolute, which I can only account for by sup- 
posing, that in the Asiatic governments to which he had been 
accustomed, insurrections were not so frequent, nor the influ- 
ence of usage so apparent, as in the capital of Turkey. 

‘The identity of law and religion gives a sanctity of character 
to the Mufti, the Cazy-askers of Roumelia and Natolia, the 
Istamboul-Effendi, the Mollahs, Cadis, Naibs, and all the admi- 
nistrators of justice in Turkey; but the ecclesiastics, or Murta- 
ziki, are, except in their education, a distinct body from the Ulema, 
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and are not immediately dependent upon the Mufti, but upon 
the Kislar-Aga, or Chief of the Black EKunuchs*.. The Santons, 
Alfaquis, and Sheiks, explam texts of the Koran, but their ser- 
mons are not given at any stated time, nor very frequently; the 
Talismans perform the same ofhce, but are chiefly employed in 
transcribing the holy books ; the Imaums recite the prayers, at 
stated hours of the dayin the moscks, but not aloud, only animating 
the people by their example: on Friday, however, before prayers at 
noon, a reader or chanter (Nat’ chon) sings the praises of Maho- 
met. ‘I'o each mosck there is also a Haim, or overseer; Fernesh, a 
sweeper; and Abkesh, a water-drawer. One Muezzin, or chanter, 
will serve for several moscks. ‘The burying-grounds are under the 
inspection of a Turba-dhar, or sexton. ‘There is also a person 
whose business.it is to attend to the innumerable lights with which 
the larger moscks are supplied, and to provide for the illumina- 
tions of the Rhamazan, when all the minarets are adorned with 
lamps, hanging not only round the galleries and to the tops of 
the spires, but upon strings from one turret to another, so as to. 
form various figures, and verses from the Koran. 

There is no part of the religious duties of a Mussulman which 


* The Cazy-askers are chief justices: they sit not on the right, as Mr. 
Thornton says, but on the left hand, of the Grand Vizier in the Divan. The 
Istambol-Effendi is chief justice of Constantinople ; the Mollahs, or Moulas, are 
presidents of great towns, to whom the ancient Ottoman kings paid five hun- 
dred aspers a day, but who now receive nothing from the government (Bobo- 
vius, a Treatise concerning the Turkish Liturgy, sect. ii.); the Cadis are 
judges of small towns; and the Naibs, puisnejudges. Each court has a Katib, 
a secretary; a Mokaiyd, a clerk; and Muhzir, a crier. The Mufti’s pension 
is five hundred zequins a day from the Seraglio. (Notice sur la Cour du Grand. 
Seigneur, p. 141). 
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requires the intervention of a priest; nor, although a reader and 
chanter are retained in some great families, is the distinction which 
separates the Christian laity and clergy, to be recognised amongst 
the Mahometans. There is nothing in the external behaviour of the 
Imaums, or others of the secular priesthood, which distinguishes 
them from their fellow-subjects: they assume no authority, either 
temporal or ecclesiastical ; and are under the-controul of the 
Cadis, or municipal judges: in short, they are the guardians of 
the moscks rather than of the Mussulmans. ‘The Hogias, or 
schoolmasters (one of whom is: attached to each of the great 
moscks: in. Constantinople), arein smaller parishes the only: public 
readers. of the Koran. . 

The extreme simplicity of this religion, and of the ordinances 
by which it is: supported, has not, however, prevented all’ preten- 
sions. to. extraordinary holiness, or the encouragement of several 
sects of fanatical impostors, to whom some allusion has before 
been made. ‘The Christian recluses. were the admiration of the 
Mussulmans. before: they: had: adopted. the same practice; but 
since the first institution. of religious orders in the reign, and’ by 
the patronage, of Nasser-Ben-Hamed, the third prince of the 
Samanide dynasty, in the year 331 of the Hegira, there has been 
a constant succession of saints, distinguished from. their fellow- 
citizens by the title and profession of poverty, and supposed to 
be. occupied, in the perpetual contemplation. of: the: more abstruse 
points of the Mahometan. doctrine*. These saints have been’ 


*- D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, Articles Nasser-Ben- Hamed, Der- 
vische, Sofi, Zaked, Fakir, &c. Saadi, in the Ghulisian, relates, that the Chris- 
tian monks of Mount Libanus in his time performed miracles ; and Boklari, in 
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known under ‘the names of Calenders, Torlaquis, and other dis+ 
tinct appellations applied to particular sects, but are more gene- 
rally spoken of under their original title of Dervish, a word 
having the same signification in the Turkish and Persian language 
as the Fakir of the Arabic, and denoting a poor man. ‘They 
have their travelling mendicants, fraternities of settled recluses, 
and some few solitaries, amounting in all to thirty-two orders ; 
all of which differ from each other, and are distinguished also by 
particular manners and appearance from the rest of the world. 
Although it is expressly said in the Koran, that the vow of 
celibacy is not received in Paradise, the Calenders do not admit 
of marriage; but the generality of the orders are under no such 
restriction. Some individuals amongst them have, like Haji 
Bek-Tash, attained an extraordinary reputation ; but the profes 
sion of piety, beyond the acquirement of alms, is not attended 
with any advantages in'Turkey. The Mussulmans consider them- 
selves obliged to contribute to the support of the religious; at 
the same time, that not only the more enlightened of them, but 
the common people, regard the Dervishes with but little internal 
reverence, and rather tolerate than approve of their institutions. 
The Seyeh, or wanderers, who raise contributions by proclama- 
tion, are relieved, but not respected*. ‘heir kirkah, or torn 
habit, notwithstanding its alleged descent from the ancient pro- 


his book entitled Sahib, recounts the wonders of the Abyssinian, Saheb Gioraije, 
a Christian solitary, with the good faith of a Capuchin. There is also an Aras 
bic history of Christian monks. 

* On coming into a town, a Seyeh cries aloud from the market place or 
court of the mosck, ‘‘ Ya allah senden besh bin altun isterim”—O God, give me, 
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phets, has been the subject of much sarcasm for the Oriental wits, 
and the vices which it is known to envelop, have not added to its 
respectability *.—A Dervish attempted to kill Sultan Mahomet 
the Second, and also Achmet the First; and in the reign of Osman 
the First another enthusiast ventured to disturb the peace of the 
empire, by foretelling the triumph of Christianity upon the strength 
of a vision seen at Mecca. The prophet was cudgelled to death +. 


I pray, five thousand crowns—or some other sum or commodity, which he is 
to collect in the course of his journey. The Seyehs come even from India. 
One of them delivered to Kioprili Mustapha Pasha, Grand Vizier to Solyman 
the Second, letters from the Great Mogul, and told him that his master, heare 
ing of the Sultan’s distresses, had sent an offer of assistance to his brother Muse 
sulman. To which Kioprili replied, that Solyman would be ever grateful 
for the zeal and friendship of the great Padishah of India, but that his 
affairs just then being in a prosperous state, * he could be honoured with no 
greater favour from his Indian majesty, than his commanding his beggars 
not to enter the Ottoman dominions.”—Cantemir, Ottoman Hist. Part I. 
book i. p. 40, of Tindal’s translation. . 


* Sdadi, in the eighth chapter of his Ghulistan, addressing the religious, 
says, “‘ Possess the virtues of a true Dervish, and then, instead of a woollen 
cap, wear, if you will, a Tartar bonnet.” Ebu-Cassab, one of their spiritual 
masters, calls their garments the mask of hypocrisy ; and Hafiz prefers a gob- 
let of wine to the blue mantle of the Dervish ; which the Persians, who haye 
given a mystical meaning to all the verses of this poet, explain as an attachment 
to divine love, and a hatred for hypocrisy. Dervishlik khirkhaden bellu dogs | 
hil, isa Turkish proverb, which answers to the cucullus non facit monachum. 
Sce D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, Article Dervische. 


+ In the carly ages of the Mahometan religion a Mahometan said that he 
was God. A man reminded him, that one who had called himself a prophet 
had been killed. “¢ They were right,” said the other, “ for I did not give him 
his commission: he was no prophet of mine.”—Paroles Remarquables des 
Orientaux, Galand. 
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The character of the mendicant Dervishes of Asia Minor has been 
already seen*. Yet the Santons and Sheiks, whose exhortations 
make most impression in the moscks, are the superiors of these 
fanatics; and a sermon preached by one of the former in St. 
Sophia, was the origin of the disgraceful expedition undertaken 
by Sultan Solyman against Malta in the year 1564+-. 

Attempts have been made to abolish the institution, but the 
Janissaries still retain eight Dervishes of the order of Bek-Tash, 
as chaplains to the army; and the people of Constantinople run in 
crowds to amuse themselves (for no other motive can be assigned 
to them) at the exhibitions of the turning and of the howling 
Dervishes, to which all strangers are carried, as to the theatre or 
other places of entertainment in the cities of Christendom. 

There is a monastery of the former order, the Mevlevi (so 
called from Mevlana their founder) in Pera, and we were admit- 
ted to the performance of their ceremonies on Friday the 25th of 
May. We were conducted by a private door into the gallery of 
the place of worship, a single octagonal room, with the middle of 
the floor, which was of wood highly polished, railed off for the 
exhibitors. A red carpet and cushion were placed at the side op- 
posite the great door near the rails, but there were no seats in any 
part of the chamber. We waited some time until the great door 
opened, and a crowd of men and boys rushed in, like a mob into 
a playhouse, each of them, however, pulling’ off his shoes as he 
entered, ‘lhe place without the rails, and our gallery, were filled 
in five minutes, when the doors were closed. The Dervishes 


* Letter xxxvi. p. 648, of this volume. 
+ Notice sur la Cour du Grand Scigneur, p. 148. 
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dropped in one by one, and each of them crossing his arms, 
very reverently and with the utmost grace bowed to the seat of 
the Superior, who entered at last himself, better dressed than the 
others, and with his feet covered. With him came in another man, 
who was also distinguished from the rest by his garments, and 
who appeared afterwards to officiate asa clerk. Other Dervishes 
arrived, and went into the gallery opposite to the Superior’s seat, 
where there were four small cymbal drums. | 'The Superior now 
commenced a prayer, which he continued for ten minutes; then 
a man stood up in the gallery, and sang for some time froma 
book: the cymbals began to beat, and four Dervishes taking up 
their neih or long cane pipes, called by Cantemir the sweetest of 
all musical instruments*, played some tunes which were by no 
means disagreeable, and were, indeed, something like plaintive 
English airs. On some note being struck, the Dervishes below 
all fell suddenly on their faces, clapping their hands with one ac- 
cord upon the floor. 

The music ceased, and the Superior began again to pray. He 
then rose, and marched three times slowly round the room, fol- 
lowed by the others, who bowed on each side of his cushion, 
the Superior himself bowing also, but not to the cushion, and 
only once, when he was half way across it. The Superior reseated 
himself, and said a short prayer. ‘lhe music commenced a second 
time, all the Dervishes rose from the ground, and fourteen out 
of the twenty who were present, let drop a long coloured petti- 
coat, round the rim of which there were apparently some weights ; 
and throwing off their cloaks, they appeared in a tight vest 


* Ottoman Hist. Part I. book i, p. 40. 
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with sleeves. The clerk then marched by the Superior, and bow- 
ing, retired into the middle of the room. A Dervish followed, 
bowed, and began to whirl round, bis long petticoat flying out into 
a cone. ‘The rest followed, and all of them were soon turning 
round in the same manner as the first, forming a circle about the 
room, with three or four in the middle. The arms of one man 
alone were held straight upwards, two of them crooked their 
right arms like a kettle-spout, the rest had both arms extended 
horizontally, generally with the palm of one hand turned upwards, 
and the fingers closed and at full length. A very accurate and lively 
representation of this curious scene may be found in Lord Bal- 
timore’s Travels.—Some of them turned with great speed ; they re- 
volved round the room imperceptibly, looking more like automatons 
than men, as the petticoat concealed the movement of their feet: 
the clerk walked with great earnestness and attention amongst them, 
but without speaking, and the Superior remained on his cushion 
‘moving his body gently from side to side, and smiling. The per- 
formers continued at the labour for twenty-five minutes, but with 
four short intervals ; the last time they turned for ten minutes, and 
notwithstanding some of them whirled with such velocity that their 
features were not distinguishable, and two of them were boys of 
fifteen and seventeen, apparently no one was affected by this pain- 
ful exercise. ‘Ihe clerk, after the turning and music ceased, prayed 
aloud, and a man walking round, threw a cloak upon the Der- 
vishes, each of whom was in his original place, and bending to the 
earth. The Superior began the last prayer, and the company 
withdrew. Ago 

The ceremonies just described are said by Volney to have a re- 
ference to the revolution of the stars, and whether or not they 
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are to have credit for any superior astronomical science, these 
Dervishes certainly possess some literary merit, as all of them are 
instructed in the Arabic language, and make it their study to be- 
come critically acquainted with its beauties. 'I'heir monasteries 
contain many rare books, collected at considerable pains and ex- 
pence in all the countries of the Hast where they have any esta- 
blishments, or which are visited by any of their fraternity. 

It cannot be supposed that any set of men who are better in- 
structed should be more superstitious than their fellow-citizens ; 
‘but it is very probable that they may be aware of the awe and 
astonishment which any strange religious ceremony creates in the 
mind of the vulgar, and that without being in reality enthusiastic, 
they take advantage of the reputation sometimes attached, even 
amongst the ‘Turks, to that character.. They cannot be unwilling 
that the spectators of the performance should discover some mys- 
tical meaning in their revolutions, which it seems to me were in 
their first origin nothing but a sort of religious penance; but I can- 
not think that they are themselves deceived as to the efficacy or 
intention of the ceremonies. The Superior does not inflict upon 
himself the execution of so rigorous a duty, and it may be added, 
that there isa marked superiority, both in his appearance and that 

-of the musicians, to the air and manner of the Dervishes employed 
in the exhibition, who may, after all, be retained to display thei 
feats for the benefit of the institution. 

‘The Mevlevi are, however, rational worshippers, when compared 
with the Cadrhi, or Howling Dervishes, whose exertions, if con- 
sidered as religious ceremonies, are more inexplicable and disgust- 
ing than those of any enthusiasts in the known world, and if re- 
garded merely as jugglers’ feats, are legitimate objects of curias 
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sity. <A large party of our countrymen went to see them on the 
26th of June. 

From our lodgings we walked to the back of Pera, and keeping 
the suburbs of Cassim Pasha on our left, passed over the large 
plain and hill of the Ok-meidan, or archery ground, where there 
-are many marble pillars erected as memorials of the distance to 
which some of the Sultans, and other distinguished 'Toxophilites, 
have shot their arrows; for the endeavour of the Turks is not to 
hit a mark, but to exceed each other by the range of their 
bows; and I think it is Olivier who mentions, that they have con- 
trived an extravagant method of flattering their sovereigns and 
grandees, by placing in the Ok-meidan, signs of a prowess alto- 
gether impossible. I recollect perfectly well walking another 
time across the plain, quite unconscious of the sport, and being 
stopped by the shouts of some ‘Turks on a neighbouring hill, and 
by a fellow. who ran hastily up to me, and pointed to an arrow 
which had just lighted in the ground. The archers were amongst 
some large loose stones, and at a distance. which rendered them 
scarcely discernible. Some of the Asiatic troops still carry bows 
and arrows. 

After crossing the Ok-meidan, we waited an hour in the 
court-yard:of a ruined mosck, shaded by large plane trees, and 
containing two dry fountains and a range of deserted cells. We 
were told that the ceremony never took place except with the at- 
tendance of a sufficient number of spectators, and. after leaving the 
-mosck we staid some time in an outward yard, until a crowd was 
collected, and we heard music and praying in an anti-chamber. 
We then entered, and found a large party singing, or rather 
bawling, in a dirty deal apartment, fitted up at the further end 
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with several flags, having axes, swords, pikes, and cymbal-drums 
on one side, and a silk cloth inscribed with characters on the 
other. ‘This they said wasa part of Mahomet’s tent, the other 
portion of this holy relic being at Vienna. On the left hand 
corner was a latticed box for women, and next to it was an open 
compartment railed off from the floor. In this place we seated 
ourselves, and saw three principal personages of the sect kneeling 
under the flags, and waving their heads sideways, keeping time 
with the musicians, who were beating drums and singing at the 
lower end of the room. In the corner under the latticed box, was 
a black or tawny dwarf half naked, upon his knees, contorting 
himself into many frightful and ridiculous gestures, now and then 
becoming furious, and knocking his arms and head violently against 
the ground. ‘T’o him we directed our attention, until at last he 
tore open his vest below his waist, and struggling on the ground, 
was led off frothing at the mouth, and suffering hts nied 
the convulsions of actual madness. 

After this exhibition the principals advanced ; the crowd ranged 
themselves along three sides of the lower end of the room, and six 
persons squatting down in the middle of the party, commenced 
singing, and were joined by the remainder of the company in the 
chorus, which was the repetition of the name of God.* The whole 
of the three lines, amounting in all to between thirty and forty per- 
sons, none of whom belonged to the fraternity, but were introduced 
promiscuously by kissing the principal’s hands, continued waving 
backwards and forwards, and sideways close together, howling 
and grunting to a tune, which was lost at last in a general and 
continued exclamation of Yallah-Illah! Yallah-Ilah! when Hind 
jumped and jogged themselves into that which appeared to all of 
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us, from undoubted symptoms, to be that peculiar kind of artifi- 
cial frenzy, which we learn was produced by the Sarmatian art 
of see-saw, or session on a cord *. 

I should mention, that before the violent howling and jogging 
began, a Dervish perfectly mangy, and covered with filth and 
sores, came round, and reverently taking off every man’s turban, 
placed it under the banners. ‘The three principals only jogged 
their heads and moved on their heels. ‘They seemed half in joke, 
as also did several of the party, especially a young Imaum of our 
acquaintance who had accompanied us to the place, and who, 
although he joined in the whole ceremony, was laughing heartily 
and winking towards our box. During the howling the Superior 
of the order, a red-faced, drunken-looking man, entered the room, 
and walking busily amongst the party, made various exclamations 
of ill temper and discontent, as if displeased with some parts of 
the ceremony. 

After the howling, a prayer was recited, and all the company 
dispersed into the anti-chamber to take coffee and pipes to recruit 
themselves ; but they soon returned, and a jug of water, into 
which the Superior had blown, and a consecrated shirt, were 
handed round the room. ‘T'wo infants were also brought in and 
laid on a mat before the Superior, who stood first on their bellies, 
and then on their backs, and afterwards breathing upon them, 
delivered them to his attendants, cured, as we were told, of some 
complaint which this charm was calculated to remove. 

The howling and jogging recommenced, and to this succeeded 
a prayer. ‘Ihe Superior then brought forward two men, and ran 


* See Swift On the Mechanical Operation of the Spirit—Tale of a Tub. 
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long needles, like netting needles, with large handles, through their 
cheeks, pushing them out at their mouths, and also through the 
thick skin above the wind-pipe. After a short time he pulled the 
needles out, wetting the wound with his spittle, and so contriving 
the extraction that no orifice was visible, although it appeared that 
a hole had been made, and the performer brought the men close to 
our box, as if to convince us that there was no delusion in the ope- 
ration. ‘The feat was repeated, and a black curly-headed fellow, 
who they said was an Egyptian, on the needle being drawn out, 
appeared to faint, and falling down, lay for some time on the ground, 
until the superior puffed into his mouth, when he jumped up, 
screaming out Yollah! in a convulsed but ridiculous tone, and reco- 
vered instantly. ‘The boring was practised on several in the room, 
and the jogging and singing were continued by the crowd below. . 
The Superior, having first drawn several rusty swords and returned 
them to their sheaths, now took an attaghan, and breathing upon 
it, gave it to a black Arab, who stripped to his waist, and, after 
crying several times on the name of God, applied it to the narrow 
part of his abdomen as tightly as possible, sawing it with the ut- 
most violence upon his belly, but without leaving any marks, ex= 
cept a few bloody scratches: whilst he performed this frightful 
feat, he called out to us, bono? bono? as much as to ask if it 
was well done. 

Another swarthy Arab then took the attaghan, which by the 
way was handed to us, and was as sharp as a razor, and lying 
on the ground, placed it with its edge downwards across his body, 
and suffered the Superior to stand with his whole weight upon 
the back of the kmife. The same man then took two sharp 
iren spikes, headed with wooden globes, and a tassel of iron 
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chains, and knobs, which were all breathed upon and blessed, 
and drove them repeatedly into each of his flanks, so as to make 
the pair nearly meet in his body. During this trial he seemed in 
a fury, calling loudly on God and Mahomet, and with a kind of 
enthusiastic coquetry, would scarcely suffer the spikes ito be 
forced from his hands. 

A brazier of burning charcoal was then brought in, and six or 
seven men, chosen promiscuously as it appeared from the crowd, 
were presented by the Superior with red hot irons, breathed upon 
and blessed like the other instruments, which, after licking them 
with their tongues, they put between their teeth. One fellow 
near us made many wry faces, and pulled the irons from his 
mouth ; but the others, although they were in evident pain, and 
the water streamed from their lips, seemed as if they were loth to 
part with them, and, either from pretence or some actual con- 
vulsion, were with difficulty forced to open their jaws. One of 
the Arabs then swallowed several pieces of burning charcoal, after 
they had been blessed ; and this, as well as holding the hot trons, 
whatever preparation may have been actually used, was per- 
formed without any visible trick or slight of hand. The chareoal 
and irons were certainly both at’a red heat. 

Whilst this business was transacting in the upper part of the 
room, several tambourines were handed down, and played upon 
by persons of the crowd, who seemed highly delighted with the 
scene; and during the whole ceremony, those below continued 
screaming and jumping, and shouldering each other in a mass, 
and at last huddled themselves together into a ring, leaping 
round and round, and squeezing those in the middle into a jelly, 
until the whole party was utterly exhausted, and the perform- 
ance closed, having lasted for three hours. 
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We retired after paying for our seats, but were followed by 
the two Arabs; one of whom spoke a few words of English, and 
asked us for an additional present, on account of some unusual 
exertions with which we had that day been favoured. He told 
us he had played before the English at Alexandria. 

The part performed by the two Arabs, and by the dwarf first. 
mentioned, was clearly a juggle; and, notwithstanding the reli- 
gious preparations, it appeared that no one regarded it, or wished 
us to think it supernatural ; but I confess myself at a loss to ac- 
count for the voluntary sufferings of the others, all of whom were 
common fellows taken from the spectators. It is to be remarked, 
that the Superior himself did not seem to be one of the order, 
but only to be chosen for the occasion as director of the magical 
rites ; and that the Dervishes took very little share in any of the 
laborious part of the ceremony. 

The women, and the very lowest of the vulgar, may be fright- 
ened into some religious feelings by these horrid and absurd mum- 
meries, accompanied as they are with frequent prayers and reli- 
gious rites, and a constant invocation of the Deity. The exist- 
ence of the jumping sect of our own island, renders unreasonable 
all scepticism as to the follies of enthusiasts; but it did not ap- 
pear that either the spectators or performers were under any 
delusion as to the motive or effect of this species of devotion. 
Having given the relation of the facts just as they happened, 
from a note taken on the spot, I shall leave every one to form his 
own conclusion on this extraordinary scene. 

‘The Cadrhi were abolished by Kioprili Mustapha Pasha, but 
revived after the death of that Vizier. 
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Excursion to Constantinople—The Wali on the Land Side of the 
City—The Miracle of Balouck—The Seven Towers—The 
Coffee-Houses near Yeni-Kapoussi—The Meddahs, or Tale- 
Tellers—Teriakis, or Opium Eaters—Koum-Kapoussi— Kebab 
— Bahk-Hane—Evecution of Viziers—The Kiosks under the 
Walls—Battery and Boat-Houses of the Seraglio. 


WE had not been many days at Pera before we 
crossed the water to visit the capital. A party of us went in a 
boat from the Salsette, and in one of the peramidias, or small 
wherries, which ply upon the canal, and which amounted in 1777 
to five thousand seven hundred, including the private pleasure- 
boats. ‘The number of fishing-boats at the time of the Latin 
invasion was one thousand six hundred*. ‘The resemblances of 
the kirlangishes or swallows, as they are called, to the shape of 
the ancient boats, has been often observed, and is so exact, that 
they might be thought the originals of those which are often 
seen on the Etruscan vases conveying the shades of the departed 
across the Styx, 
We landed after rowing up the harbour, near the spot where 


* Decline and Fall, cap. Ix. p. 149, note, and 152, 4io. 
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the walls begin to cross the peninsula at Askame-Iskelessi, close 
to the gate of St. Demetrius. We walked through Ballat, the 
quarter of the Jews, which seems to have derived its name from 
Palation, as a large building known to the Turks by the name of 
Tekkuri-Sarai is recognized for the Hebdomon, a palace of the 
Cesars standing in this region of the metropolis. We then arrived 
at a range of sheds, where there were many gilded arabats for hire, 
and some attached stables, from which, after waiting some time 
near a large burying-ground, we procured horses, and rode under 
the walls across the peninsula as far as the Seven Towers. 

The appearance of these walls (the work of the second Theo- 
dosius) is more venerable than that of any other Byzantine anti- 
quity: their triple ranges rising one above the other, in most 
places nearly entire, and still retaining their ancient battlements 
and towers, are shaded with large trees, which spring from 
the foss and through the rents of repeated earthquakes. The 
intervals between the triple walls, which are eighteen feet wide, 
are in many places choked up with earth and masses of the 
fallen ramparts; and the foss, of twenty-five feet in breadth, 
is cultivated and converted into herb gardens and cherry or- 
chards, with here and there a solitary cottage*. Such is 
the height of the walls, that to those following the road under 


* I only reckoned, but it was during a cursory view, one hundred and 
eighteen towers. The Florentine Bondelmonté, whose plan bears the date of 
1422, saw one hundred and eighty. The outer ditch is faced with a wall, 
which makes the third rampart, and only the two other walls are defended by 
towers. Every late author, except Dr. Dallaway, appears to have overlooked 
the third range; but Gyllius notices it—‘‘ Alter paries effertur aliquanto 
supra fossam, crebris pinnis distinctus.”—De Topog, Const. lib. i. cap. xix. 
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them on the outside, none of the moscks or other buildings of 
the capital, except the towers of T'ekkuri-Sarai, are visible; and 
as there are no suburbs, this line of majestic ramparts, defenceless 
and trembling with age, might impress upon the mind the notion, 
that the Ottomans had not deigned to inhabit the conquered 
eity, but, carrying away its people into distant captivity, had left 
it an unresisting prey to the desolations of time. 

In crossing the five highways which issue from their respective 
gates, we met hardly a single passenger; and even two or three 
little huts, where a glass of water, pipes, and cherries, might 
be procured, seemed less frequented than the coffee-houses on 
the roads of Asia Minor. 

We passed first by Egri-Kapouss: (the Oblique gate), where 
the triple wall commences, and next by Edrene-Kapoussz (the gate 
of Adrianople), Top-Kapouss: (the Cannon-gate, where the victos 
rious Mahomet made his public entry into Constantinople), and 
afterwards by Mevlané Yeni-Kapoussi. We then crossed over 
the road leading from Selvri-Kapoussi (the gate of Selivria), and 
riding through a large Armenian burying-ground, arrived at 
Baloucli, which is the site of the church of the V irgin,. built by 
Justinian, and is remarkable for one of the many standing mira- 
cles that support the sinking credit of the modern Greek church. 

In a little chapel dedicated to Agia Panagia, we were shown, 
ima recess lighted up with candles, a fountain of cold water, and 
were desired to remark a fish about the size of a minnow, of which 
the monks related, that the last Constantine taking a repast at 
the side of this spring with a priest, and being told that the Turks 
had made a breach in the walls, said, that it was no more possi- 
ble than that the fish on his plate should ever again swim in the 
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water; when, upon his saying the word, it jumped from the 
dish into the fountain, and the city was taken! Our informant 
would not exactly say that what we saw was the identical animal, 
but averred, that it was more than a hundred years old, had 
never been smaller nor bigger than it appeared in its then state, 
and was of the same species as that which leaped from the Km- 
peror’s plate: in proof of this latter assertion, he begged us te 
observe the glitter of his scales, transmitted from his fried fore- 
fathers. Our Greek attendants crossed themselves, and took a 
draught of the water, which, as well as many other holy springs 
in the neighbourhood of the capital (Aiecpera), is thought a spe- 
cific in various disorders *. 

Returning from Baloucli, we entered the city at the gate of 
the Seven Towers, which we attempted to visit, but were stopped 
at the entrance, and informed, that without a firman it was inac- 
cessible to strangers. ‘lhe world has been favoured with a de- ' 
tailed description of this redoubtable prison, by the unjust deten- 
tion of the traveller frequently referred to in the course of these 
Letters, who has also amused himself, like his countryman De 
Retz, with sketching some biographical notices of his jailors*. 

. The defences of this imperial castle do not entitle it to any 


* The difference between the above relation and the story as it is told in Pou- 
qucville’s third volume, shows that the Greek fathers reserve to themselves the 
privilege of varying the circumstances of the miracle. The Emperor, in his 
time, was a servant, and the existing fish the actual performer in the prodigy.— 
Voyage a Constantinople, p. 93. 

+ Celui qui commandait le chateau pendant ma capticité appelé Abdulha- 
mid était un veillard cénérable, d'origine Tartare, qui avait faits ses premieres 
annees dans le sérailen qualité de muezzin ou de sacristan. A Page de 
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respect as a fortress, and if the Ottoman armies lost, as is said, 
twelve thousand men in forcing this portion of the Byzantine 
ramparts, (the ancient Cyclobion), they must have met with a 
much more serious resistance than the Aga Abdulhamid, and his 
garrison of sixty-five men prepared against the crews of two 
Lazic vessels, who stormed the place in 1795, and carried off a 
captive fellow countryman. We walked through a little door into 
the first court, and saw a crowd of boys at play, who were, as 
they told us, pupils of the Imaum or chaplain of the fortress, but 
being allowed no further ingress, we saw neither the golden gate 
of Theodosius, nor the chamber in which Osman was stran- 
gled, nor any of the other objects of fern to be found within 
the circuit of the castle. 

Not more than two of the seven inscriptions given by Banduri*, 
Wheler, and Tournefort-j-, were seen by Pouqueville; but a more 
observant antiquarian would perhaps have discovered the remaining 


soixante ans wayant plus de voix pour chanter sur un minaret, ou a la porte 
dune mosquée, on Vavait créé commandant de place. Brave homme, au 
reste, plein de vertus,” &c. 

“ Cet aga avait sous ses ordres un kiaya ou lieutenant, une garnison com- 
posée de cinquante quatre disdarlis, divisés en dix sections, commandées par 
autant de belouk-bashis ou caporaux. Sans rappeler les noms de ces illustres 
personnages, je dirai que le lieutenant du chateau etait dessinateur dans une 
manufacture de toiles peintes ; et que, parmi les caporaux, on comptait Vimam 
ou curé des Sept Tours ; un batelier, un marchand de pipes, et plusieurs per- 
sonnages de la méme importance.” —Voyage a Constantinople, pp. 67, 6S. 

* Inscrip. Constant. Antiq. CP. lib. vii. pp. 182, 183, tom. i. 

+ A Voyage, book ii. p. 129. Voyage du Levant, pp, 466, 467, tom. i, 
lett. xii. 
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marbles. Although four only of the Seven ‘Towers have remained 
entire (for the fifth is rent in half) since the earthquake in 1768, 
the fortress still retaims the names of Efta-Coulades in the Greek, 
and Yedi-Kouleler in the Turkish language, both of them signi- 
ficant of the former number of its conspicuous bulwarks *. 

It was supposed that Count Bulukof, the Russian minister, 
would be the last of the Moussafirs, or imperial hostages confined 
in this fortress; but since the year 1784, Mons. Ruffin and 
many of the French were imprisoned in the same place; and the 
dungeons of the Seven ‘Towers were gaping, it seems, for the 
sacred persons of the gentlemen composing his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s mission previous to the late rupture between Great Britain 
and the Porte. 

Not finding our boats as we expected at the water’s-edge, we 
rode onwards for some way near the walls, and through several nar- 
row mean streets, in which there were but few people stirring, until 
we came to a large manufactory of printed cottons. ‘This we visited, 
and saw that the whole labour was performed by the hand. On our 
route we passed Imrhor Dgiamissi, a mosck, once the church of St. 
John Studius, where there are still some pictures preserved ; and 
skirting the outlet of the gate Psammatia, near which are two decent 


¥ Dion mentions, that there were from the Thracian gate to the sea, seven 
towers, and Cedrenus alledges this sea to be the sea to the north, that is, 
ihe port. A person directing his voice, or throwing a stone against the first of 
these towers, heard the sound repeated afterwards by all the other six; a mi- 
racle, says Pliny, which the Greeks call echo, and which was produced also by 
seven towers at Cyzicum. This is from Gyllius; (lib. i. cap. xx. de Topog. 
Const.) but I do not make out from it, that the fortress at the other end of 
the walls on the shores of the sea of Marmora, had its name of the Seven Towers 
from an echo, as is asserted in Constantinople Ancient and Modern, p. 19. 
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Greek churches, and of Vlanga-Bostan (the gate of Theodosius), 
came to Yeni-Kapoussi (the new gate), near the new quarter of 
the Armenians, who have a handsome church, built in the reign of 
the last Selim. 

A comparison of Kauffer’s Map with Banduri’s Chart of Con- 
stantinople, divided into regions, such as it existed at the time of 
the Greek Emperors, with every remarkable object distinctly 
noticed, renders it superfluous for any traveller at this day to 
dwell upon the comparative topography of the ancient and modern 
city. By far the greater part of the antiquities which were seen 
by Gyllius have disappeared ; but the regular division of the 
ground-plan of the city, enables us to discover their respective 
sites, and it is most probable that an attentive scrutiny would 
discover many ancient monuments enclosed within the palaces 
and gardens of the incurious ‘Turks. The mechanical labours of 
the engineer above-mentioned, deserve a better and more copious 
illustration than the work of Mr. Le Chevalier, which, although 
incomparably the best on the subject, might easily be surpassed 
by any person able to consult the requisite authorities on the 
spot ; an advantage possessed by no passing traveller. But to 
treat of these things properly, would require a distinct volume, 
which it is my present intention, if circumstances should ever fa- 
vour me with the requisite information and opportunity, one day 
or the other to attempt. 


‘“¢ Me si fata meis paterentur vivere vitam 
“© Auspicils.”— 


From the Armenian quarter, and the cotton manufactory, 
we walked a little distance, and passing through Yeni-Kapoussi, 
came to a long range of coffee-houses by the sea-side. These 


Of 
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were of the better sort, open on one quarter, with a fountain 
playing in the middle of a range of marble seats, and recesses 
furnished with pillows, stuffed carpets and mats, which in some of 
them, were spread also upon marble slabs on the outside of the 
houses, In one, several well-dressed Turks were sitting with 
their pipes, listening to the pretty airs of a guitar and violin, 
whilst the recesses were occupied by others asleep. Some of these, 
with their turbans off, and their heads wrapped in a sash, were. 
rolled in the carpets, and sunk on the cushions in the apparatus. 
and oblivion of a night slumber; and neither these nor such as. 
were stretched upon the slabs on the outside, who would have 
had a thousand practical waggeries played off upon them in any 
other city, were disturbed or even noticed by the company. None. 
of the guests, indeed, seemed entirely awake, but inhaling the- 
odours of their perfumed herbs, silent, sedate, and lost in the de- 
licious bliss of total inactivity and listlessness, were lulled into the. 
soft approaches of repose by the tinklmg music, the unceasing 
fall of the fountain, and the regular ripplings of the water on the 
sandy shore. 

The Meddahs, or reciters of stories, who frequent these coffee- 
houses, as well as some others near Tekkuri-Sarai, can. scarcely 
extort from their indolent audience the labour of a smile, and,, 
by fixing the attention upon one monotonous narration, rather 
augment than interrupt the universal torpor. The stories of the 
Meddahs are partly dramatic, and partly descriptive, turning 
upon a suite of uninteresting adventures, mostly in private life, 
which are detailed with painful minuteness, and often invented 
extemporaneously during the progress of the history. It must 
be supposed, however, that the same oriental taste which has 


produced the Alf Lila O Lila, or Thousand and One Nights, 
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would secure now and then a tale not totally uninteresting. 
In fact, the Turks are an acute people, and some of the better 
sort are authors of elegant compositions, which their fear of being 
suspected for ambitious innovators, prevents them from making 
public. The oriental courts were formerly crowded with poets. 
Mirza Khan promised one thousand pieces of gold to any one 
who should find a fault in the works of any of his numerous 
bards. Mahomet the Second said, ‘‘ were I to imitate Mirza 
Khan, I should exhaust my treasury.” However, an eastern 
author of reputation asserts, that there were some good ‘Turkish 
poets in the time of that Sultan*. A modern Grand Signior 
would neither have the ability, nor the opportunity of making 
such an observation. ‘lhe Grand Vizier Kioprili Mustapha 
Pasha, who was killed at the battle of Salankamen, always car- 
ried a little library amongst his baggage, and when out of em- 
ploy at Constantinople, gaye lectures every day to sixty scholars, 
for whom he furnished ‘lodging and. boarding. But learning is 
not now a recommendation to favour, although it is not totally 
neglected. A dying Sultan would not now, like Othman}, re- 
commend. to his successor the patronage of the learned as one of 
the bulwarks of the state. ‘he author of Constantinople. An- 
cient and Modern asserts{, that many of the gentlemen of the 
capital can quote the Persian poets as happily, and refer to the 
Arabic philosophers with as complete erudition, as we can do 


* LETIFI.—See Paroles Remarquables des Orientaux. Galand. 
+ See the last words of Othman to his son Orchan, as reported by the histo- 
rian Séadi.—Cantemir, Ottoman Hist. Part I. book i. p. 20, Tindal’s transla- 


tion. 
t Page 86. 
OR 2 
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to the Greek and Roman. Of this I know nothing, but I know 
that the minister who was Revs Effendi, or Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, when we were:at Pera, was with difficulty 
persuaded that Spain and Italy were not one and the same coun- 
try, or at least parts of the same kingdom. 

The works of the present writers are, as I understand, chiefly 
historical, but some are interspersed with narratives, which show 
a turn for point and antithesis, although their humour may be 
judged to be not very exquisite from the following specimen. 
Two blind beggars, one of whom always called on the name of 
God, and the other on that of the Sultan, had, one day, a plea- 
sant dispute concerning which was the most efficacious mode of 
address. ‘This came to the ears of the Grand Signior, who: or- 
dered the man that put up petitions in his name, to be given a 
duck stuffed with zequins. The beggar put it in his wallet, 
and meeting with his friend at night, asked him what he had got 
that day by calling on the name of God. “ F have got eight 
paras,” said the other. ‘ Then you are more lucky than I,’ 
returned his friend, ‘* for I have only a duck which was given me 
at the Seraglio gate, and which, as I am in no humour for fowl 
to-night, you shall have for five of your paras.” The agreement 
was struck, and the beggar soon eating his way to the money, 
the other repented of his bargain. ‘* Ah!” he said, “ the Sul- 
tan has done less for me than God has done for you: he gave me 
a duck, but never told me zt was stuffed with zequins.” It is 
fortunate for the audience of the Meddahs if they hear any thing 
enlivened even with this sprinkling of pleasantry. 

Amongst the frequenters of the coffee-houses near Yeni-Ka- 
poussi, may be seen some of those Teriakis, or opium-eaters, who 
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are always noticed amongst the curiosities of the Turkish capital. 
Pale, emaciated, and ricketty, sunk into a profound stupor, or 
agitated by the grimaces of delirium, their persons are, after the 
first view, easily to be recognized, and make, indeed, an impres- 
sion too deep to be speedily erased. ‘Their chief resort is a row 
of coffee-houses in a shady court, near the mosck of Sultan So- 
lyman, which I visited, but certainly did not see so frequented 
by these singular debauchees, as I had been led to expect. The 
increasing attachment to wine, has diminished the consumption 
of opium ; but there are still to be found ‘l'eriakis, who will swal- 
low in a glass of water three or four lozenges, amounting to one 
hundred grains. They are mixed with spices, and stamped with the 
words mash Allah (the work of God). Yet the exploits of these 
persons are insignificant when compared with that of the taker of 
a daily drachm of corosive sublimate, who was alive in 1800, and 
nearly a hundred years old; but was, like Partridge the almanack- 
maker, almost reasoned out of existence by a verbal criticism, 
which has since turned out to be incorrect *. 

From the coffee-houses we walked on to a tabagie near Koum- 
Kapoussi, the next gate, where we dined upon kebab. ‘This 
dish, which any palate would reckon a delicacy, consists of mut- 
ton chopped in small bits, either with or without herbs, larded 


* Dr. Pouqueville mentioned the fact, and said the man was known by the 
name of Suleyman Yeyen, or Suleyman the taker of corosive sublimate.—Voy- 
age a Constantinople, p. 126. Mr. Thornton thought the story false from be- 
ginning to end,—Present State, &c. p. 229, because ‘** yeyen” is from, ‘* ve- 
mek,’’ to eat, and the name can be only Solyman the eater; but, says my fellow- 
traveller, Suleyma n-yeyen, put together discreetly, mean the swallower of subli- 
mate, without any Suleyman in the case; Suleyma signifying corosive sublie 
mate.—Childe Harold, pp. 178, 179, second edit. 
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with milk and butter, and fried upon a wooden skewer; an ope- 
ration which is performed over a small brazier on a marble dresser 
in the front of the shop. ‘The room is fitted up with small boxes 
in our own fashion, and there is generally one chamber to which 
a small party may retire. ‘The kebabgees, or cooks, who are 
in the most repute, live near Eski-Sarai, the old palace, assigned 
to the establishments of deceased Sultans; and as all of them 
are Turks, only sherbets are served up with their meats; but in 
our tavern there was no want of wine; and ata table near us, 
covered with a dessert of fruit and cakes, sat a knot of young 
Turks, the bucks of the quarter, pushing about the bottle with a 
noisy emulation which did not confine itself to their own party, 
but brought them staggering to our side of the room with tum- 
blers of wine, pledging repeatedly our healths, and looking at 
us for approbation, as acknowledged masters of the art. Their 
debauch ended in loud fits of screaming and shouting, and other 
resemblances of the senseless merriment of an English hunting- 
club. 

We found our boat near Koum-Kapoussi, and embarking, 
rowed under the walls. We passed Ahour-Kapoussi, the gate near 
the Grand Signior’s stables, where the walls of the Seraglio com- 
mence, and Balik-Hane (the fisher’s house), a small green kiosk 
projecting from the walls of the Seraglio, to which it has been 
usual to send the deposed Viziers through a garden-gate close 
behind, to await their sentence. ‘The execution is performed in a 
little chamber running out by itself, and forming, as it were, an 
upper wing of the kiosk. A removal to Balik-Hane has generally 
been the forerunner of death; but a more fortunate minister has 
sometimes been led, not to the fatal chamber, but down to the 
shore, where a boat has been waiting to convey him to the place 
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of banishment. Balik-Hane is not the only spot chosen for the 
punishment of the Sultan’s enemies: a dark chamber at the gate 
of the second court of the Seraglio, called Mabein, where the 
Viziers’ heads are always exposed, is allotted to the same purpose, 
and is the permanent station of the royal executioners. 

_ In situations where a minister is said in England to lose his 
place, and, under the old French regime, was called a disgraced 
man, a Turkish Vizier not unfrequently loses his head, and when 
only banished, is deprived of nearly the whole of his wealth. 
Reckoning on an average, deduced from a hundred and fifteen 
Grand Viziers who successively governed the Ottoman empire, 
to the time of the siege of Vienna, the place of the prime minis- 
ter of the Porte may be esteemed worth three years and a half. 
purchase *. . 

The instability of every powerful individual in Turkey, may 
be judged by the events of fifteen months, from the year 1622, 
during which time there were three Emperors, .seven Grand, 
Viziers, two Capudan-Pashas, five Agas of the Janissaries, three 
Tefterdars or High Treasurers, and six Pashas of Cairo}. The 
power of the Vizier Azem continued unrivalled until the reign of 
Mahomet the Fifth, when it was decreased by the influence of the 
Kislar-Aga, or Chief of the Black Eunuchs, and has since that 
period been occasionally shared with the Aga of the Janissaries, 
the Capudan-Pasha, and others of the great officers of state. Ab- 
dallah Pasha, Vizier Azem under Sultan Abdulhamid, was not 
only raised to the vizierat by the Selictar-Aga, but deposed and 
strangled in the prison of Roumeli-Kavak by the intrigues of the 


* Marsigli, Stato Militare, &c. &c. p. 13. Decline and Fall, cap. Ixy. 


note 89, p. 375, Ato. 
+ Knolles’ Hist. Turks, p. 1387. 
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same minister. Nevertheless, the ostensible authority of this Pre- 
torian Prefect is still absolute over every subject of the empire ; 
and, as far as his responsibility 1s concerned, the burden which he 
has to bear* is not less grievous than that of his predecessors. 
After Balik-Hane, we passed by Indogouli-Kiosch, Mermer- 
Kiosch, and Yali-Kiosch—the Pearl and Marble Pavilions, and 
the Kiosk of the Landing-place. From near the second there 1s 
a view of the summit of the Corinthian pillar of white marble, 
fifty feet high, in the gardens of the Seraglio, with the inscription 


FORTUN® REDUCI OB DEVICTOS GOTHOS. 


This has been erroneously supposed the column of Theodora. 
Pococke mentions that it was taken from some other part of the 
town to the Seraglio gardens-+. Itis surmounted by a handsome 
capital of verd-antique. The latter kiosk, which is covered on 
the outside by a screen of green canvass or cloth, contains a long 
chair or sofa of silver; and on this the Grand Signior seats him- 
self to take public leave of the Vizier Azem or Capudan-Pasha, 
previously to any warlike expedition, and also on certain occasions 
of rejoicing, when tents are pitched for the grandees of his court 
and for the foreign ministers, and games and fireworks are exhi- 
bited in the open space between the pavilion and the sea. 

Between the kiosks we landed, and walking along the shore, 
passed a range of monstrous cannons laid up under a line of sheds. 
Over the gate of the Seraglio near this spot, are some large fish- 
bones suspended by chains, which the Turks say are those of a 


* Vizier is from a Persian word, signifying a porter; as Bailo, the title of a 
Venetian ambassador ; and Baillif, a French and English municipal officer, are 
derived from bajulus.—See Bibliotheque Orientale, Vazir, 

+ Observations on Thrace, p. 132, 
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giant. A similar story was formerly told of some immense bones 
in the royal palace of Ben-Hadad at Damascus*. 

Close to Yali-Kiosk we saw the boat-houses containing the 
barges of the Seraglio, and that of the Grand Signior, burnished 
in every part with gold, and provided with a covered recess of lat- 
tice-work at the stern for the retirement of the Emperor. The 
barge is rowed with six-and-twenty oars, and the helm is held by 
the Bostandge-Bashe, except during a conflagration, when the 
place of that officer, in the event of the Sultan crossing the water, 
is occupied by the Hassekis-A ga, the Chief of the Second Guard. 
From this place we passed over to T'ophana, having in boats, on 
horseback, and by walking, made the circuit of Constantinople ; 
an expedition which, including stoppages, employed us from nine 
in the morning to half after four in the afternoon. 


* Je vis la céte d’un Geant suspendue dans le méme palais, long de neuf 
paumes, et large de deux. On pretend que c’est celle d’un Roi de l’ancienne 
Race des Geants, nommé Abchamas.—Voyage de Benjamin, Fils de Jonas, 
‘p- 28. Voyage faits principalement en Asie, tom. i. 
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The Atmeidan—Antiquities of bsg’ Hippodrome — Theodosian 
Obelisk--The Colossus Structilis—The Delphic Serpentine 
Column—The Burnt Pillar—Note on the Historical Column 
—Three other Columns—The Ancient Cisterns—The Aque- 
duct of Valens—The Fountains and Baths—The Hans—En- 
couragement of Commerce in the East—Bezesteins and 
Bazars of wa Ea | 


IN our several ‘walks to Ccitantnontee we saw the 
antiquities of the Atmeidan, the cisterns, and the aqueducts; and 
we visited the hans, the bezesteins, and the bazars, 

It would be very difficult to recognize the ancient H ippodrome, 
even such as it existed a little previously to the last conquest of 
Constantinople, in the present Atmeidan, or Horse-course. Onu- 
phrius Panvinius remarked the change which had taken place 
in its appearance during the hundred years preceding the de- 
scription of Gyllius; and the devastations of time and barba- 
rism have been proceeding with an equally rapid pace since the 
age of that learned traveller*. Jt is now no longer a circus, but 


* Ejus Circi descriptionem ex antiqua Constantinopolis topographia, que 
paulo antequam Urbs in Turcorum potestatem venisset facta fuit, excerpe 
tam, adjeci, parum his que a Petro Gyllio dicuntur quadrantem. Fieri enim 
potest ut centum annorum intervallo, Circi sive Hippodromi Constantinopo- 
litani aspectus mutatus sit; Turcis eum in dies demolientibus, et vastantibus, 
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an oblong open space, two hundred and fifty paces long and one 
hundred and fifty wide*, flanked on one side by the magnificent 
mosck of Sultan Achmet, and on the other by the dead wall of a 
hospital, under which there is a line of low buildings and sheds, 
or stands for arabats. The granite obelisk of Theodosius, the 
broken pyramid of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, stripped of its 
bronze plates, and the base of the Delphic pillar, were all that 
remained, even in the time of Sandys-}, of the many noble monu- 
ments with which this spot was formerly adorned; and were it not 
for these antiquities, which are yet to be seen, it is probable that 
the site of the Hippodrome would be covered with houses, and 
become in a short time the object of controversy. ‘The djerid 
playing is less frequent there now than formerly: the surface of the 
ground is uneven, and of a hard gravelly soil. Part of the base 
of the Theodosian obelisk is hidden in the ground, so that the 
fourth and fifth line of the inscription, which record the name of 
the Pretor during whose year it was raised in the reign of Theo- 
dosius the Elder, and the time employed in its erection, are no 
longer visible}: This appears to have been the case so early as 
the beginning of the last century §. 


ac ad suos usus preclarissima marmora, et columnas vertentibus.’—De Ludis 
Circensibus, lib. i. p.61. Bandurii Comment. in Antiq. CP. lib. iii. p. 664, 
tom. ii. The view leaves out the Delphic column, and in some respects seems 
made from conjecture. 

* Wheler makes the length five hundred and fifty and the breadth one hun- 
dred and twenty paces.—A Voyage, &c. book ii. p. 183. 

+ Relation of a Journey, &c. lib. i. p. 34. | 

} TER DENIS SIC VICTUS EGO DOMITUS QUE DIEBUS. 

JUDICE SUB PROCLO SUPERAS ELATUS AD AURAS. 
Inscript. Const. Band. Imper. Orient. lib. vi. p. 182. 
§ Lady M. W. Montague’s Letters, x11, 
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Supposing that this obelisk was one of the original ornaments 
bestowed upon Byzantium by Constantine, and that being shaken 
down by an earthquake, it was only transferred by Theodosius to 
the Hippodrome, it may appear surprising that a single mass of 
fifty feet long, although of the hardest granite, should not have 
been broken by the fall; yet the first line of the Greek inscrip- 
tion on the north side of the base, given by Sandys and Wheler, 
seems'to show that it had lain some time on the ground, and was 
not transported directly from Rome or Egypt by. that Emperor *. 

It is observed by Gylhus, that there is no mention of an obe- 
lisk in the Hippodrome in the ancient description of the regions of 
the city, although a square pillar of Egyptian stone is noticed in 
the fifth region, which he might have been inclined to think was 
this identical: monument, removed after its fall by Theodosius, if he 
had not discovered that the same work had made some omissions 
in the detail of the many antiquities of the capital, and that it was 
written after the date inscribed upon the granite-+-. By the 
sculptures on the pedestal, representing the Hippodrome, it “if 
pears indeed that there were two obelisks in this place. 

The marble pyramid, called by the old topographers the Co- 
lossus Structilis, raised by Constantine the son of Romanus, had 
been stripped of its brazen plates before it was seen by Gyllius +; 
and Sandys describes it as greatly ruinated. ‘The last measure- 
ment makes it ninety-four feet in height §. Gzyllius, upon the 
oceasion of a grand festival, saw a man ascend to the top of. it 


* KIONA TETPAMAEYPON AEI XOONI KEIMENON AX@OE 
MOYNOXY ANAS THYAI OEYTAOLIOLN BALIAETLSE. 

+t De Topog. Constant. lib. ii. cap. xi. 

$+ De Topog. Constant. lib. ii. cap. xii. 

§ Const. Anc. and Mod. p. 69. 
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and descend: without injury, when it was higher than the obelisk. 
Another person, who made the same effort immediately afterwards, 
was so giddy when he arrived at the summit, that he leapt from 
it with a violence sufficient to.carry him beyond the base of the 
pyramid, and although: he lighted upon his feet, and sinking deep 
into the earth, remained upright, was found to be dead.. 

Le Chevalier is the last traveller, who, following Thevenot’s 
pretended voyage, describes the serpents’ heads forming the capi- 
tal of the Delphic column of bronze, as having been struck off 
by 2 blow of Mahomet’s. battle-axe. ‘That. such a story should 
ever have prevailed: 1s extraordinary,. since every traveller, from 
Gyllius to Wheler, who has given a picture of it, describes. the 
column as entire.. The reputation of this monument. has been 
various.. Gyllius. established beyond all: doubt its identity with 
the column: supporting the Platean tripod at Delphi; Sandys 
noticed it. without any remark; Smyth does not mention it 
at all; Wheler disputes its actual, history, and. supposes it. to 
have been placed on the Colossus Structilis. In 1700, as Tour- 
nefort relates,. the heads were gone, one having been struck off 
by the Sultan Mourat; meaning probably, Amurath the Fourth, 
who died in 1639, and who:could not have performed, the exploit 
any more than Mahomet, as Wheler saw them entire after that 
period. ‘The French traveller adds, that the-others had been 
broken off, and the pillar thrown down, and afterwards placed in 
its present situation: he ina great measure restores the monu-. 
ment to its ancient credit. Lady M. W. Montague beheld the 
heads-again.in 17.17; but they had disappeared. when the Hippo- 
drome was seen by Lord Sandwich, who mentioned the story of 
Mourat, and disputed the antiquity of the column. Pococke. 
notices the ruin of the capital, but. without adding the story; and. 
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Chishull avers that the serpents’ heads which lately terminated the 
pillar, were taken off privately by the servants of the date Polish 
ambassador. It is difficult to discover the precise period to which 
he alludes, and I presume that he speaks only of the two heads. 
Subsequent travellers have revived the story of 'Thevenot; but 
by way of compensation, the well-known decision of our last 
great historian has stamped the authenticity of .this venerable 
relic*. Itis now generally believed at Constantinople that. it 
has been removed, as J'ournefort relates, from its former site ; 
and it is not agreed whether the bottom or the top of the pillar 
1s now inserted in the ground: the upper part does not. diminish 
so much as from the representation of its ancient shape it might 
be ‘supposed to do ‘near the summit, where the serpents’ heads 
began to branch off. It has before been noticed as being about 
seven feet above the surface of the ground, hollow, and filled with 
stones}. The brazen column at Sant. Ambrogio, which is be- 
heved to be the serpent of Moses, was brought, if we may credit 
the Milanese historians, from Constantinople, and may have 
been some way or the other confounded with this serpentine pillar. 

The column which was raised by Constantine, and repaired by 
Manuel Commenus, subsequently to the great earthquake in 
1150, and which is commonly called the porphyry or burnt column, 
is near the Atmeidan. We entered a house to see the base of it, 
but found that the Turks had built a stone facing round the bot- 

* See Gyll. lib. ii. cap. xii. De Topog. Constant. ; Band. Comment. in Ane 
tiq. CP. tom. ii. p. 668; Sandys, A Relation of a Journey, lib. i. p. 34; A 
Collection of Curious Travels and Voyages, tom. ii. chap. v.; Wheler, A 
Voyage, &c. book ii. p. 185; Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, pp. 511, 512, 
tom. i.; Lady M. W. Montague, letter xli.; Lord Sandwich, A Voyage round 
the Mediterranean, p. 128; Pococke, Observations on Thrace, p. 131; Chis- 


hull, Travels in ‘Turkey, p. 40. 
+ P. 253, of this volume. 
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tom of the monument. ‘This happened after the fire in 1779*. 
The shaft is black, from repeated conflagrations, and this cireum- 
stance, together with the hoops of iron encircling the pillar, has 
concealed the joints of the blocks, and gives the column the ap- 
pearance ofa single mass. Itis now an unsightly structure, ninety 
feet high, and thirty-three in circumference. 

From a mention of this antiquity by Busbek, in the same no- 
tice with the famous historical column in Aurat-Bazar, it has been 
thought by some writers to be one of the two hollow pillars+ 


* Const. Anc. and Modern, 

Tt To dt duro eres torncey Apuadios rev xiove tT Enpodcge.—T heophanes. ap. 
Band. Comment. in’ Antiq. CP. lib. i. p. 507, tome ii. Both of these were 
adorned from the base to the capital with figures sculptured in relief, represent- 
ing the triumph of Theodosius over the Scythians, and other barbarous nations. 
They were both standing when the city was taken by the Turks, and Mahomet 
(so foolishly calumniated as an enemy to the arts) employed Gentilis Bellinus, 
a Venetian, to copy the sculptures, all of which, the designs being deposited 
in the Royal Academy of Painting at Paris, were carefully engraved under the 
inspection of Claude Frangois Menestrier, the Jesuit, and afterwards under that 
of Bandari, in the second volume of whose Imperium Orientale they are found 
divided into eightcen plates. Ducangealso has given an engraving of one-of 
ihe columns. The column of Theodosius was taken down, it is said, by Bajazct 
the Second, to build a bath, about forty years before Gyllius visited the cit ys 
that is to say, in 1505. That of Arcadius was measured by him: the ascent to 
the top was by two hundred and thirty-three steps, and the height of the struce 
ture was one hundred and forty-seven feet. A plan of it was taken by Busbek, 
which has never been» published, but there is one of the whole column in 
Sandy’s Travels, copied apparently with great minuteness*. It was taken 
down in the year 1695. Nowa doubt hasarisen, whether the drawings of Gen- 
tilis Bellinus represent the sculptures of the Theodosian, or of the Arcadian 
column. Banduri, in whose time the latter monument was standing in Aurate 
Bazar, could not solve the difficulty, but inclined to the Theodosian. He coms 
pared the elevation in Sandys, with the detail of the Venetian, which I haye 


* Relation of a Journey, lib. i. p. 35, 
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which were seen in the ancient city. But it is not hoHow, and 
those two columns were those raised by Iheodosius the Second, 


also done with some pains, as far as any comparison can be made between the 
two. ‘There is just such a resemblance between the minute confused figures in 
Sandys, and the plates of Bellinus, (such as aship, soldiers and men on horse- 
back), as would be sufficient to decide the question, were it not that the two co- 
jumns were alike in the subject of their sculptures, and in every other respect*. 

Mr. Le Chevalier is decidedly of opinion, that Bellinus copied the Theo- 
dosian columnt, and founds his notion upon a discovery which he made at 
Constantinople, that the pedestal still remaining in Aurat Bazar, answers in 
some of its ornaments to the description of Gyllius ; and he might have added, 
the picture of Sandys, but not to the drawings of the Venetian artist. It will 
be observed, that in ‘the eighteen plates of Bellinus, no drawing is given of the 
pedestal, and that the picture of the entire column in Banduri, is from Ducange. 
‘he other remark of Mr. Le Chevalier, relative to the quality of the sculpture, 
apparently too excellent for the fourth century, and superior to that on the frag- 
ment in Aurat-Bazar, is not confirmed by the observations of Wheler and 
Lournefort, both of whom describe the figures on the base, as of a style superior 
to that of the age in which they were executed, and, what is worthy of remark, 
similar to those in Ducange’s picture, which Banduri suspected to be not a 
faithful representation. The French traveller, indeed, corresponds so exactly 
with that picture, that I cannot but think his description taken from it, rather 
than from an actual view of the monument}. Mr. Tournefort is-not, in fact, 
always to be depended upon, and in some instances he appears to have written 
hastily. For example, in translating the inscription on the Colossus Structilis, 
ke calls Constantine Porphyrogenitus the father, instead of the son, of Romanus. 
1 find no assistance from any of the accounts or designs already noticed, but, 
on the contrary, much confusion; yet on the whole I conclude, that as the 
Arcadian column was probably in a state of much better preservation than the 
Theodosian at the taking of Constantinople, it was therefore the model of Gen- 
tilis Bellinus, who however did not refrain from improving upon the original, 
and must be understood to have only copied the sculptures on the shaft. 


* "Ons o EnporoQos Epyov torly Apxadiery opoioy xara mavrw su Tavpy are the words of Cedrenus. 
+ Voyage de la Propontide, &c. p, 158. 
¢ Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, p. 513, tome i. Lett. xii, Wheler, a Journey, &c. book ii. p, 389. 
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in the forum of ‘Taurus, in the eighth year of his reign, and by 
Arcadius in the ninth year of his reign, on the place called 
Xerolophus. Aurat-Bazar being burnt down in the last rebel- 
lion, we had not a view of the base of the Arcadian column, which 
was about fourteen feet high when seen by Dr. Dallaway, but 
mutilated and entirely defaced. The granite column of Marcian, 
discovered by Wheler, now standing near the mosck of Ibrahim 
Pasha, and called Kistach, that near Yeni-Kapoussi, and the one 
in the Seraglio-gardens, are the only ancient monuments of this 
description remaining in Constantinople. 

The Turks never having suffered the siege of their capital, 
have neglected the cisterns of the city. Remains of several of 
these useful structures are still to be seen, but I believe that 
only one is applied to its original purpose. The largest cistern 
is called Binderik, or the thousand and one pillars, and has 
now the appearance of a suite of gloomy underground dungeons. 
It is occupied by a number of half-naked pallid wretches, em- 
ployed in twisting silk through all the long corridors by the glare 
of torches. ‘The roof of this reservoir, apparently that of Phi- 
loxenus, was supported by a double tier, consisting altogether of 
four hundred and twenty-four pillars, of which only the upper 
half are now cleared from the earth. 

Dr, Dallaway, it seems, did not recognize the double set of 
columns so exactly described by Gyllius*, as he simply mentions 
that the number of those in Binderik is two hundred and twelve}-. 


* Cujus concameratio quadringentis et viginti quatuor columnis marmoreis 
sustinetur duplicatis, nempe ducentis et duodecim supra se ducentas et duodes © 
cim columnas habentibus.—De Topog. Const. lib. ii. cap. xxv. 

t Const. Anc. and Mod. p. 110. 
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Le Chevalier says, that the Imperial Cistern of Constantine, of 
which only the site is now visible, is at Yere-batan, which may 
lead a traveller into an error, as Binderik is called also Yere- 
batan Sarai, the under-ground palace ; and so far from having 
disappeared, is that which he names Cisterna Maxima*, and which 
has been just described. It is a little distance from the burnt co- 
Jumn, in a quarter of the town anciently called Lausus. 

The cistern Asparis, constructed by Aspares and Ardaburius 
in the reign of Leo, who destroyed the founders of it in the reser- 
voir itself, may be that of eighty columns, near the mosck of 
Laleli, on the third hill. ‘T'schukour-Bostan, now a herb-garden 
within a high walled inclosure between 'l'ekkuri-Sarai, and Ederne- 
Kapoussi, is supposed by Le Chevalier to be the cistern called 
from a neighbouring church, Mocisia; but it corresponds more 
precisely with that which was constructed by Bonus, a Patrician, 
in the time of the Emperor Heraclius*t, at the back of the Hebdo- 
mon (T'ekkuri-Sarai), and which had lost its columns and cham- 
bers, and was a garden when seen by Gylhus§. The same person 
mentions another cistern, containing cultivated ground, near the 
mosck of Sultan Selim, on the back of the fifth hill |]. A subter- 
ranean corridor of twenty-four columns near the Seven Towers, 
and some ancient remains between the public bath, Tschukour- 
Hamam, and the mosck called Seirek-Dgiamissi, belong also to. 
three other cisterns. 


* Voyage dela Propontide, p. 106. 

+ Anonymi. pars tertia. Antiq. CP. lib. iii. p. 49, ap. Band. Imp. Orient. 
{ Anonymi. ibid. 

§ De Topog. Const. lib. iy. cap. iv. 

| Ibid. cap. ii. 
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Bosdgohan-Kemeri, the aqueduct of Valens, before noticed, is 
in a thinly-inhabited part of the town near At-Bazar, the horse- 
market, connecting what are called the third and fourth hills. 
The double row of torty Gothic arches seems to have been rebuilt 
by Solyman, out of the old materials of intermixed stone and 
tile, and probably in the ancient form. Although still used to 
convey water, it is half in ruins, and has the decay, without 
the grace of antiquity; but these mghty arches, these aerial 
chambers*, the admiration of the Byzantines, have, as an archi- 
tectural.monument, nothing either grand or agreeable. 

The style of the numerous fountains at Constantinople is ex- 
travagant and fantastic; but the profusion of gilding, the variety 
of glaring colours, and even the taste of the whole structure, are 
consonant with the gay dresses of the people, and the gaudy air 
which spreads itself over every object of the Turkish capital. ‘Two 
exact representations of them are given in the annexed views of 
Tophana and the Gate of the Seraglio. In the court of St. So- 
phia is a fountain, erected by a Persian architect, after the fa- 
shion of his own country. 

The public baths, of which there are no less than one hundred 
and thirty within the walls, do not add to the external beauty of 
the city. ‘Their low flat domes have a poor effect, but they are 
mostly built of marble, and the interior of them is handsome and 
spacious, and affords in a degree superior to the baths of the provins 
cial towns, every accommodation requisite for the perfect enjoy- 
ment of the first of Oriental luxuries. The best in the city is near 


~ v ? 
* ‘O dywyds Tov peyarwv arbidwy, nros ai ovpavias napopas urd OvdAgvros 
iutiodncay, os opaTa—=Anonymi. ibid. 
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the church of the Armenian Patriarch, and not far from the 
Atmeidan. 

The hundred and eighty hans of Constantinople, are so many 
immense stone barracks or closed squares, which have, like the 
baths, every recommendation except architectural elegance. ‘The 
court of Valide-Han which we visited, and which is reckoned one 
of the best in Constantinople, is ornamented with a thin grove 
of trees with two handsome fountains, and the building, besides 
warehouses and stables on the ground floor, has three stories or 
galleries, one above the other, with ranges of small chambers, 
each of which is kept neat and clean by the servants of the han, 
and fitted up for the time with the carpets and slender wardrobe 
of the several occupiers. ‘I'he generality of the hans are for tra- 
velling merchants ; but the chambers of the one we visited, were 
let out as counting-houses to some natives whose dwellings were in 
Galata, Pera, or some distant quarter of the city. ‘These useful 
edifices are the work of the Ottoman Sultans, and of other mu- 
nificent individuals, so that strangers, except a small gratuity to 
the servant at departing is taken into account, are gratuitously 
lodged, and are, during their residence in the city, masters of 
their rooms, of which they keep the keys. They are for all men, 
of whatever quality, condition, country, or religion soever; and 
there the poorest have room to lodge in, and the richest have 
no more®. ‘lhe construction of them has contributed to attract the 
merchants and the merchandize of the farthest boundaries of 
Africa and Asia to the capital of Turkey. 

‘The commercia! intercourse of distant nations seems congenial 


* Wheler, a Journey, book ii. p. 192. 
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to the spirit of the Mahometan religion, and it has been pro- 
moted not only by the chief injunction of that system, the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, but by various other regulations of useful 
piety, which facilitate the progress and contribute to the comfort 
of travellers. Hospitality in the East is still a duty, and the 
Mussulman esteems the construction of a fountain, or a caravan- 
sarai in the wilderness, as an act of devotion no less sincere than 
serviceable. ‘Thus also he cherishes the camel, not only as the 
favourite of his Prophet, but as the ship of the desert. 

The Oriental travelling merchant, a character with which we 
become acquainted in the very outset of history*, is the favourite 
and the friend of Islamism: for the few days of the annual pilgri- 
mage, the fair of Mecca, until the late disturbances of Arabia, was 
the greatest perhaps on the face of the earth-j-. From that centre, 
a constant and abundant supply of a thousand useful and luxurious 
commodities diverged in a variety and abundance sufficient for 
the real or fancied wants of every region of the eastern hemisphere. 
The communication of the commodities of distant regions by land- 
carriage has, notwithstanding the progress of navigation, increased 
instead of diminished in modern times, a curious fact illustrated 
and explained by the eloquent and learned author to whom I 
have just referred. The same person will carry sulphur from 
Persia to China; from China to Greece, porcelain ; from Greece 
to India, gold stuffs; from India to. Aleppo, steel; from 
Aleppo to Yemen, glass; and from Yemen to Persia, painted 


* Genesis, xxxvii. 25. 
+ Robertson’s Historical Disquisition concerning India, sect. iii, p. 160, 
edit. quart. 
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calicoes*. Itis by the aid of the caravan that the shawls of Ca- 
chemire, the muslins of Bengal, and the diamonds of Golconda, 
as well as the gold and ivory of Southern Africa, are to be met 
with in the Bezesteins of Constantinople. ' 

The life of an eastern merchant is spent upon his camel, or in 
hans, and the institution of these buildings is not only commend- 
able, but absolutely necessary for the existence of trade. During 
fires or insurrections their iron gates are closed, and they afford 
complete security to the persons, as well as the goods of the mer- 
chants. 

Whilst we were at Constantinople, the commercial intercourse 
of the East being interrupted by the Wahaubees, it was not easy 
they told us to procure foreign articles of real value in the market. 
A man asked me four hundred and fifty piasters for a Damascus 
blade, which a connoisseur informed me was, after all, not the 
true steel, nor of the proper age; for it is pretended by the Turks, 
that no swords manufactured within a century, I believe, even at 
Damascus, are of the requisite quality; and the report that a 
sabre of the true sort is to be sold, brings as many chapmen as a 
valuable picture or piece of genuine porcelain in England. Nota 
few travellers have been deceived in their purchase of shawls and 
ottar of roses. However, the great Bezestein, or covered exchange, 
was hung round with goods of the utmost brilliancy and apparent 
richness, and the immense crowd of men and women in splendid 
habits, together with the active busy air of the merchants, would 
not suffer one to suspect there was any unusual dulness of trade. 
We did not see any of those brokers selling old clothes, who 
frightened Wheler out of this place, but only a crier or two 


* Paroles Remarquables des Orientaux. Galand. 
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squeezing through the crowd, and proclaiming the price of a muse. 
lin or other article which he held in his hand. 

‘The covered Bazars of Constantinople have more the appearance 
of a row of booths ina fair, than a street of shops. Yet the ar- 
rangement and exposure of their various and gaudy articles, would 
astonish a person acquainted even with the splendour of London : 
one alley glitters on each side of you for an hundred yards with 
yellow morocco; you turn into another fringed with Indian 
shawls, or cast your eye down a long vista lined with muslin 
draperies, or robes of ermines and fur. ‘The crowd in the 
Bazars, consisting chiefly of ladies, renders. it difficult to pass 
through them, especially as more ceremony is required than 
amongst the well-dressed mob of an opera-house 3. and such is the 
extent and intricacy of these covered ways, that it would be a 
tiresome task to roam through the half of them in one morning. 

Not only these Bazars, but those which more resemble open. 
streets, are severally allotted to particular trades and merchandize, 
after the manner of Athens, Rome, and of this city when under 
the dominion of the Greeks. The shops of jewellers, and engravers. 
of precious stones, occupy one quarter; those of the goldsmiths 
another. ‘I'he curriers and leather-workers, as well as horse-deal- 
ers, all live at At-Bazar. Misir-T'scharchi is.a long line of drug 
repositories. All the Mocca coffee is ground by hand in Tahmis-. 
Bazar. The ancient Charto-Pratia of the eastern capital may be 
recognized in Tusuk-Bazar, which is tenanted, by the sellers of 
paper, and the copiers of manuscripts.. 

The artists are all Turks ; we saw them at their labours ;. some. 
were copying, others illuminating books, and many of them were 
employed in giving the gloss which is found on all their writing, 
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paper, and which they effect by placing the sheets in box frames, 
and perseveringly rubbing the surface with a Chalcedonic ame- 
thyst, or piece of jasper let into the end of a short stick—a con- 
trivance which is applied by our own artizans for ‘polishing other 
substances. ‘Those acquainted with oriental literature would na- 
turally resort to the shops of Tusuk-Bazar, and, as I understand, 
would meet with most of the books in any repute in the Kast ; 
but as curiosity without skill would be of no avail, I did not 
myself make any researches in this quarter. 


LETTER f. 


The Dgiamisst Selatyn, or Royal Moscks—St. Sophia—The 
Mosck of Sultan Achmet—Little St. Sophia—Nourri Osma- 
nie—The Tomb of Constantine—and Prediction of the Fall 

of the Ottoman Empire—Suleymanié—Other Moscks and 
Public Buildings. | 


ST. SOPHTA may be seen without a firman; a few 
shillings procure admittance, but the other moscks cannot be vi- 
sited without such permission. ‘The case seems to have been 
exactly the reverse in the time of Lady M. W. Montague*. It 
is usual to grant a firman for this purpose to strangers, upon the 
arrival or departure of an Ambassador, and other occasions are 
sometimes found by the foreign ministers, in order to gratify 
their friends. 

The Dgiamissi Selatyn, or royal moscks, which are fourteen in 
number, are, with the addition of a syllable, called simply, in 
some cases, by the name of the founder. ‘The Suleymanié, Os- 
mani¢, Muradié, signify the churches of Solyman, Osman, and 
Amurath ; but in all other instances, the word Dgiamissi is added 
to the distinctive appellation, as in the case of Daoud Pasha 
Degiamissi and Yeni Dgiamissi, the mosck of Daoud Pasha, and 


* Letter Lx1. 
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the New Mosck. It is not lawful even for a Sultan to give his 
name to any other building; and Cantemir remarks, that no 
town of 'l'urkish origin, except Othmanyick, retains the name of 
its founder *. 

It is required of strangers to pull off their shoes, or to cover 
them with the yellow papouches or short boots of the country, 
on entering the moscks, a preliminary of which they have no 
right to complain, as it is not dispensed with by the Turks them- 
selves. However, if they grudge this respect to Islamism, they 
may retain their hats when they part with their shoes; for 
amongst the many customs which run counter to our own, it may 
be observed, that to uncover the head in company, is esteemed 
amongst the Turks an indecent familiarity, and want of respect}-. 

The necessity of an observance of forms in visiting the moscks, 
was evinced, in a manner very disagreeable to the parties, by a 
disturbance which is still the subject of conversation at Pera, and 
which might have been fatal to the supposed offenders. The late 


* Ottoman Hist. Part I. book i. p. 37. Tindal’s translation. 

+ The reader will find in a passage of Mr. Thornton’s valuable book, before 
referred to, a general allusion to the pointed difference between Frank and Ori- 
ental manners and customs. J will put down as many instances as J recollect, 
in which the Turks not only differ from, but are just contrary to ourselves. 
Some have been mentioned before, but when arrayed together, they will make the 
contrast more striking. They turn in their toes—they mount on the right side 
of the horse—they put their guests into a room first and out of it last, serve 
themselves at table first ; take the wall, and walk hastily, in sign of respect— 
they think beheading disgraceful in comparison with strangling—they cut the 
hair from the head and leave it on the chin—they invite with the hand, by 
throwing it backwards not drawing it towards them—their mourning habit is 
white. 
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Russian Minister, Mr. De Tamara, and a large company of gen- 
tlemen and ladies, were assaulted in the Suleymanié, first by the 
students of the mosck, and afterwards by the assembled crowd. 
Madame de Tamara and two other ladies knocked hastily at the 
door of a neighbouring house, and were taken into the harem. 
The gentlemen were some of them much bruised, and with difii- 
culty saved themselves by dispersing through different streets. 
A body of Janissaries arrived too late to quell the commotion ; 
but ona complaint from the Russian Minister, several of the stu- 
dents were bastinadoed, and two of the assai.ants, as 1s reported, 
were hanged*. 

One story says, that they refused to put on the papouches, 
walked arm in arm with the ladies, and laughed at the Turks at 
prayers}. But the first and last of these offences were impracti- 
cable when we saw the moscks ; and we heard an account less dis- 
creditable to the visitors. ‘The disturbance originated in some 
involuntary breach of decorum, joined to a little imprudence in 
the younger part of the strangers. 

Between twenty and thirty Englishmen proceeded to take a 
view of the moscks on the 15th of June, accompanied by Janis- 
saries and other attendants; but whether from the long demand 
for constant admiration, or the formality of the visit, or want 
of taste and curiosity, we were satisfied with seeing St. Sophia, 


* Two Russian officers had been shot at Galata just before, and two Greeks 
hanged, as peace-offerings rather than as culprits. The Turks will not destroy 
their Mussulman subjects readily, and they appease the complaints of their 
Christian allies by the same vicarious compensation, as the envoy of the mighty 
Tottipotimoy received from the American Elders commemorated in Hudibras. 

+ Notice sur la Cour du Grand Seigneur. Paris, 1809. 
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the Mosck of Achmet, the Little St. Sophia, the Osmanié, and 
the Suleymanie. 

I know of no monument of antiquity which has excited so much 
curiosity, both amongst the learned and the unlearned, as St. So- 
phia. For its dimensions and integrity it may be thought incom- 
parably more curious than any other relic of former ages ; but in 
every other respect it must disappoint any sanguine expectation. 
Its external appearance is that of a vast building, whose ill- 
assorted construction requires a proportionate heaviness of mass 
to preserve it standing and entire. The weighty buttresses, 
and the attached compartments of the temple, falling, in a suc- 
cession of pent-houses, from the spring of the arch to within a 
few feet of the ground, nearly conceal, and totally ruin any effect 
which might otherwise be produced by the height and expanse of 
its far-famed dome. 

The interior, to which you descend by five steps, seems at 
first sight magnificently spacious, and not broken with the aisles 
and choirs, nor deformed by the railings and tombs of modern 
churches ; but your admiration diminishes as you proceed with 
your inspection. ‘The beauty of the variegated marble floor is 
concealed by a covering of mats, and the dome, as well as the body 
of the building, is spoilt by a thousand little cords depending from 
the summit within four feet of the pavement, and having at the 
end of them lamps of coloured glass, large ostrich eggs, artificial 
horse-tails, vases and globes of chrystal, and other mean orna- 
ments. ‘he columns appear too large for the arches which they 
support, and the carving of their capitals can scarcely be more 
painful to the eyes of an architect, than to. those of a common 
observer. Grelot knew not to what order they belonged, or by 
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what name to describe their style, unless he called it a sort of 
Gothicised Greek *. 

From a change in the arrangement of the sanctuary, the line 
of the nave does not seem at right angles with. the large circular 
recess, called in former times Cyclion, in which the Christian 
altar was placed; for the marble pulpit of the Imaum, with 
its attached flight of steps, projects from the left side of it, 
and the mats, together with a descent of two steps, being so 
ranged as to give another direction to the cord of the arc, the 
whole of one wing, and the grand diameter of the base, have an 
appearance of distortion ‘The alteration has been caused by the 
desire of the Mahometans to point the centre of the sanctuary 
directly towards Mecca, which being formerly due east, is by 
the above contrivance drawn a little to the southward of that 
quarter. At thisnew centre is a niche, with a large chandelier 
on each side, called the Mirabe or Maharabe, which is the repo- 
sitory of the Koran. The upper part of the walls is defaced by 
miserable little squares of red, white, and blue paint. The great 
eight-winged seraphims are fading fast away. ‘The tesserated 
mosaic with which the concave above the windows. and the dome 
are encrusted, and specimens of which taken from the cieling of 
an adjoining oratory are sold to strangers, is not visible to those 
standing in the body of the mosck. It is composed of very mi- 
nute squares formed of some vitreous substance gilded and tinged 
with paint. ‘The upper part of the walls is heavy and dark, and 
the heaven-suspended vault scareely rises into an arch, but shows, 


* Il est difficile de dire de quel ordre ils sont, si ce n’est qu'on leur veuille 
donner le nom de Grec Gothisé.—Grelot, ap. Band. in Comment. in Antiq,. 
CP. lib. iii, p. 748. 
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indeed, an inward depression from the summit towards the ceh- 
tre of the cupola. With a diameter of one hundred and fifteen 
feet (fifteen feet more than that of St. Paul’s church), it is only 
eighteen in depth, and not more than one hundred and eighty 
from the pavement. ‘Ihe closing of the arcades of the upper 
Gynaikonition, or female gallery, where there is now only a 
railed ledge large enough to enable the servants of the mosck to 
walk round and light the lamps, has contributed to the heavy 
darkness of the dome. Banduri added the plans and pictures of 
Grelot to the description of this temple by the anonymous au- 
thor of the Constantinopolitan Antiquities, whose details could 
not, he thought, be pappcath oth without the aid of some such re- 
presentation *. 

To attempt any account of St. Sentiiabe at. ree time, without a 
similar advantage, ‘would be a fruitless task, and)it is rendered 
almost unnecessary by those accurate delinéations, and other va- 
luable notices on the same subject, contained in the Imperium 
Orientale, and more particularly by: the masterly, description 
inserted in the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

When in order to rouse our unwilling admiration we resort to 
the measurement of areas, cupolas, and columns, and the enumera- 
tion of ornaments and other architectural details; we must on the 
whole have found no work to wonder at. Being disappointed. by 
the general effect of St. Sophia, I did not examine whether it 
contained one hundred and seven columns, or if the length of its 
base was two hundred and sixty-nine, and the breadth of it two 


* Comment. in Antiq. Constant. lib. iv. p. 748, Imperium Orientale, 
p- 748. 
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hundred and forty-three feet. My general impression was, that 
the skill of the one hundred architects, and the labour of the ten 
thousand workmen, the wealth of an empire, and the ingenuity 
of presiding angels*, had raised a stupendous monument of the 
heavy mediocrity which distinguished the productions of the sixth 
century from the perfect specimens of a happier age. ‘The general 
style of its ornaments showed that it was calculated for nocturnal 
illuminations. All was gilt and gaudy colourimg, and the empe- 
ror would have inlaid the pavement with solid gold, if -his astro-— 
logers had not warned him that the building would be dilapidated 
by his needy successors-}. It must indeed have a brilliant appear- 
-ance when lighted by its myriads of lamps, and its vault may 
glitter like the Jirmament: but this is the excellence of a theatre 
rather than of a temple, and may be found where the skill of the 
architect and sculptor is required in vain. 

“The only modern curiosity in the mosck is the two banners 
suspended above the ‘pulpit of the Imaum, which were carried. 
before Mahomet at the taking of the city. The private gallery 
of the Sultan in the sanctuary, and the seat of the Mufti, are 
pointed out to strangers. ‘The opening into the cistern in the 
body of the area, is the site probably of the holy well, the mouth 
of which was brought from Samaria}. ‘The crosses, although. 


* Kal xd oyna te vax nar dvap tWegerd Baciarci o dyysros Kupis—and the 
Angel of the Lord showed to the Emperor, ina dyeam, a planof the temple.— 
Anonymi. de S. Sophia Antiq. Const. lib. iv. p. 69, ap. Imp. Orient. tom. i. 
Another Angel, whom Justinian knew to be one by the form of his oath, ap-- 
peared also in the shape of an eunuch, and took an active part in superintending 
the building, and providing for the exigencies of the Emperor. 

+ Ibid. p. 75. 

} ATION, SPEAP. ibid. pp. 67, 75.. 
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great pains have been taken to deface them, are still visible on the 
brazen gates of the Gynaikonition. 

The mosck of Sultan Achmet is of a magnificent exterior. The 
founder is said to have expended three aspers upon every stone of 
the edifice, and to have employed his Imperial hands upon the 
work for one hour every Friday. The court which ranges along 
one side of the Hippodrome is shaded with trees, and provided 
with handsome fountains for the ablutions of the Mussulmans. 
The six minarets (a number with which no other mosck is fur- 
nished) are too tall for the building, but their distant appearance 
is imposing and agreeable. Ascending by a flight of thirteen mar- 
ble steps intoa fine vestibule or ambulatory, paved also with mar- 
ble, and surrounded with an arched cloister of granite colonnades, 
you anticipate something more striking than the interior of the 
building, where a dome, much smaller than that of St. Sophia, is 
supported by four gigantic ill-proportioned piers, spoilt also by 
tawdry fresco paintings, and the cords of the lamps and conse- 
crated vases. The windows of stained glass are a rich and suit- 
able ornament to the building. In this mosck is the curtain, or 
cloth door of the Kibleh, which 1s renewed annually, the new 
one being sent with great pomp from the Grand Signior, and the 
old one brought from Mecca and suspended in the temple of 
Sultan Achmet for a year. 

In the court of this Dgiamissi a number of cats are fed twice 
every week, according to the bequest, and out of the provision, 
left by one of the Sultans. Mr. Pope, when he ridiculed the 
legacy of his Duchess, could not expect that a royal example 
would be ever adduced to sanction the endowment of cats. But 
the cat was a favourite of Mahomet, and a story is told of his cut- 
ting off the skirt of his robe, that he might not, by rising from 
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his seat, awaken one of these animals who was sleeping upon it 
by his side. . 

Little St. Sophia (Kutchuk Agia Sophia) is a small mosck, 
which deserves notice from its having been a Christian church de- 
dicated to St. Bacchus and St. Sergius, and built in the reign of 
Justinian. It is a small round temple, covered with a dome 
standing on eight pillars, of a mean appearance, and in the inte- 
rior is remarkable only for two rows of eighteen and sixteen Lonic 
columns, fourteen of which are of verd-antique, and twenty of 
white marble suffused with red spots. ‘The capitals of the pillars 
are ornamented with vine-leaves ; for the former of the illustrious 
saints* has retained the attributes of his namesake in the heathen 
mythology. ‘The same holy person seems also to have preserved 
his divinity not only in Greece, but in Italy and Spain, where it 
is common at this day to swear by Bacchus. A Greek inscrip- 
tion, in letters a foot long-}, runs round the whole of the building. 
It contains a mention of the Imperial founder. Procopius assures 
us, that the brilliancy of this temple exceeded the splendour of the 
sun, and that it was loaded with gold and ornaments. He launches 
out into other expressions of admiration, which confirm the opinion 
before expressed of the architectural beauties which were in most 
repute during the reign of J ustinian.—Kutchuk A gia Sophia stands 
near Thatladi-Kapoussi, a gate on the shore of the sea of Mar- 
mora, not far from the mosck of Sultan Achmet. 

The Osmanié, called also Nourri-Osmanie, the light of the Ot- 


* Sane etiam Templum aliud construxit illustribus Divis, Sergio et Bac- 
cho.—Procop. de Aidif. Just. ap. Gyll. de Topog. Const. lib. ii. cap. xiv. 

+ Et Zoophorus grandibus literis versuum Grecorum sculptus ambientium 
totius aedis circulum.—De Topog. Const. ibid. 
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tomans, is well worthy attention, as a decisive proof that the taste 
of the Turks is at least equal to that of the Greeks in the latter 
periods of theirempire. The plan of the Osmanié, whatever may 
be its real merit, is, in my eyes, far preferable to that of St. 
Sophia. A noble dome crowns the whole temple, not spreading 
its heavy arch in the centre of many diminutive cupolas, but 
swelling into a light and lofty vault immediately from the walls of 
the edifice. ‘The plan of it was selected out of many others by 
Mahomet the Fifth*, and the superintendance of the work en- 
trusted to Greek architects. That Emperor did not live to see 
it finished, but it was completed in the reign of his brother and 
successor Osman the Third, in the year 1755. ‘The whole pave- 
ment of the mosck is of white marble: the windows are of painted 
glass; and where there is any gilt or gaudy colouring, it is dis- 
posed with appropriate elegance and splendour. A range of co- 
lumns of Thebaic granite, twenty-two feet in height, add to the 
ornament, at the same time that they contribute to the support 
of the edifice ; and the general appearance of the Osmanié is that 
of a magnificent saloon, the graces of which the eye at one glance 
can comprehend, without the labour of a divided and minute in- 
spection. 3 

‘There are two sarcophagi of porphyry at Constantinople, shown 
for the tomb of Constantine: one of ten feet long, six feet wide, 


* In Constantinople Ancient and Moder (p. 62), it is said to have been 
planned by Mahomet the Fourth, who died in 1687, and completed by his 
brother Osman the Third. Mahomet the Fourth lived five years after his depo- 
sition, and died in 1688. He had no brother Osman: his immediate successors 
were Solyman his brother, and Achmet the Second, Mustapha the Second, and 
Achmet the Third, his sons. Osman the Third succeeded Mahomet the Fifth, 
his brother, in 1754, and died in 1757. Le Chevalier has copied the mistake. 
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and eight deep, and of one mass, is close to the mosck of Seirek, 
or Klisse Dgiamissi (the mosck of the churches), near the At- 
Bazar; the other, nine feet in length, seven in width, and five in 
depth, also of one stone, is to the north of the court surrounding 
the Osmani¢. The covering of each is lost, and the latter serves . 
as a cistern for rain-water. Whence the pretensions of the sarco- 
phagus near the Osmanié originated I know not, but there ap- 
pears no reason to doubt, that the one near the mosck of Seirek, 
which I did not see, is that which the citizens of Constantinople, at 
least three centuries ago looked upon as the tomb of Constantine. 
It will be seen from Gyllius, that the site of the church of the 
Apostles, in which, according to Socrates and Eusebius, the re- 
mains of that Emperor were deposited, was at or near the At- 
Bazar ; and we find that, in his time, the mass of hollowed por- 
phyry without a lid, the alledged tomb in question, was near the 
same spot, close to the highway leading from St. Sophia to Adria- 
nople gate*. ‘The dimensions of it were ten feet in length, and 
‘five and a half in depth. ‘The difference between the latter part of 
the measurement, and the depth which I have given from the last - 
authority +, may arise from the cavity being alluded to in the one 
instance, and the whole stone in the other. ‘The claims of the 
sarcophagus of the Osmanice, appear then to be totally inadmis- 
sible; and it is certain that the tradition, whether true or false, 
was attached to that near Klisse Dgiamissi. Gryllius was sceptical 
with respect to the tomb; but the story prevailed at the taking 
of the city, at which time the operculum of the sarcophagus 


* Gyll. de Topog. Const. lib. iv. cap. xi. 
+ Voyage de la Propontide, tom. i. p. 119. 
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seems to have been entire, and to have contained those detached 
letters, which were filled up and explained by the Patriarch Gen- 
nadius, judge of the Imperial court under John Paleologus, and 
which gave birth to the famous prophecy relative to the expulsion 
of the Ottomans from Constantinople. 

‘The letters were alledged to have been inscribed upon the tomb 
by some sage contemporaries of Constantine; but nothing can be 
more clumsy than the adjustment of Gennadius, or can so com- 
pletely expose the imposture ; for, according to the Patriarch’s ex- 
position of the prediction, the letters of the inscription must have 
been designed to represent Romaic, and not Hellenic words*. 
Yet on the faith of this absurd story, not only the Greeks have 
persuaded themselves of the approaching downfall of the Ottoman 
empire, but the Turks themselves have looked towards that fatal 
event, and some of them at times have confirmed their belief by 
inventing additional predictions. 

When Leonart Rauwolf travelled in the East, the Mahometans 


* TOT TITA . HBEA  TIMA  OKAMN  MA® MA, 
rh wpurn THs Ldinre. nBacirsio 72 Iopoedr, 6 xarsuevos Mudmed. pacran. 
AN TPHQ2 TNT WA OAL T ENTA® KPT EXO 


‘ , ~ / \ ud 
Dia ve tpomaon yévos Tav Tadasrcywv, tay Errxdogov xparnoss, towSev, &c. 


Without guoting any further, it will be seen that the last word of the first line, 
and the three first words of the second, are according to the modern Greek con- 
struction, and that one of the words (vz) is purely Romaic. The whole prophecy 
may be rendered as follows :— 

fn the first Indiction, or term, the kingdom of Ismael, which is called 
Moameth, shall overthrow the race of the Paleologi, shall become master 
of the seven-hilled city, shall reign therein—shall govern many nations, und 
shall lay waste many islands as far as the Pontus Euxinus—shall depopulate 
ihe banks of the Danube; in the eighth term shall subdue the Peloponesus ; 
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entertained a. notion that the term of triumph (the one thousand 
years) granted to their religion, was nearly expired, and had a 
custom on their holidays, of shutting up the gates of their great 
towns and camps at nine o'clock in the morning, thinking that 
they were then to be attacked by some general insurrection of the 
Christians. The good Doctor was himself convinced that they had 
not quite eighteen years to come, they having passed nine hundred 
and eighty-two years of their term when he lived amongst them 
in 1573*. The comet which appeared in the reign of Osman the 
First, was thought prognosticative of the fall of Islamism, which the 
opinion of Mahomet himself was quoted to certify ; for the Prophet 


in the ninth term shall carry war into the regions of the north; in the tenth 
term shall overturn the Dalmatians , and again for a lime shall.turn upon the 
Dalmatians, and shall excite great wars, and shall in part overwhelm them. 
Then the multitudes and tribes of the West collected together, shall make 
war by sea and by land, and shall overturn Ismael: his posterity shall reign 
but for a little time: THE YELLOW RACE, logether with the first natives, shail 
overturn all Ismael, shall take the seven-hilled city with its sway. Thenthey 
shall- raise a civil war, until the fifth hour, and a voice shall exclaim thrice, 
STAND, STAND FROM YOUR FEAR. HASTEN SPEEDILY, ON THE RIGHT YE 
SHALL FIND A MAN, NOBLE, WONDERFUL, AND STRONG; HIM TAKE FOR 
YOUR MASTER, FOR HE IS MY FRIEND; AND TAKING HIM, MY WILL SHALL 
BE FULFILLED.—See Matthiz Cigala Cyprii de Seputchro Constantini Magni 
Narratio, &c. Band. Antiq. Const. lib. vii. pp.. 184, 185. 

The prophet, whoever he was, evidently trusted for the accomplishment of 
his prediction to some events which were to occur not long after the conquest of 
the city ; and his allusion to the Dalmatians, points most probably to the strug- 
gles of Scanderbeg, which Gennadius, or any contemporary of Mahomet the 
Second, may have witnessed. 


* Travels into the Eastern Countries, chap, vi. part iii. p. 311. Ray’s Cols 
lection of Curious Voyages and Travels. 
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foretold, that ignorance and avarice would be fatal to his religion. 
In the reigns of Mustapha the First the calamity was thought 
to impend, and was repeatedly in the mouths of the 'Turks*: 
since that period the prophecy has at times been revived, and in 
late years a belief in its speedy accomplishment has become very 
prevalent in 'Turkey;*so that when we were there a copy of the 
Gennadian inscription was handed about by the Greeks with much 
mysterious importance, and an air of complete faith. 

The sarcophagus of Constantine has detained me on my pro- 
gress to the Suleymanie, the most magnificent of all the Imperial 
moscks, which was built out of the ruins of the church of St. Eu- 
phemia at Chalcedon in 1556. It is not so large as St. Sophia, 
but much lighter and better coloured. ‘I'he dome is less elliptical 
than that of the other mosck, and the four columns of 'Thebaic 
granite, sixty feet high, and each of a single stone, which contribute 
to its support, are preferable to the ill-assorted masses collected by 
the architects of Justinian. ‘The four piers on which the dome is 
raised, are indeed of an enormous bulk, but they are all of the 
same size, and correspond with the scale of the whole structure. 
It is nearly a square, the length being two hundred and sixteen 
and the breadth two hundred and ten feet. The pavement is of 
white marble, and on one of the sides of the mosck is a range of 
latticed bronze doors or casements, inclosing a collection of books 
attached to the college of the Suleymanie. The ambulatory, or 
court of approach, which is paved with marble, is inclosed by a grand 
cloister of twenty-four columns, each cut from a single mass. The 
gate of entrance is of a singular taste, of fret-work, like the top of 


* Knolles, p. 1387. 
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an episcopal cathedral chair. ‘The ascent to it is by a flight of at 
least twenty marble steps. At the back of the mosck is an in- 
closed court, shaded with trees, which contains the mausoleum of 
Solyman. This was the most regular and best made of the sepul- 
chral monuments seen by Grelot at Constantinople, and has not 
been surpassed or equalled by any subsequent structure of the 
same kind. “ It is an octagon, surrounded without by a gallery, 
the pent of which is supported ‘by fifteen small columns of marble: 
within it has a httle octangular corridor, each of whose corners con- 
tains a serpentine column, with the base and capital of white mar- 
ble; so that in the interior of this sepulchre there are eight arcades, 
for the support of the dome. In the. middle of the mausoleum 
is the tomb of the Sultan, and that of his son, at the foot of which 
there is a large wax candle, and several wooden reading-desks, 
where the books are placed when the softas put up their prayers 
for the deceased*.” Beyond. the mausoleum of Solyman is that 
of Roxalana his wife. A sum is set apart to maintain a certain 
number of readers, who, at stated times, pray for the soul of the 
Sultan; and this, as well as the other royal Turbes, is visited. 
occasionally by the Grand Signior, who offers up his addresses 
at the foot of the tomb. ‘The mausoleums are built open at the 
top, that the rain may fall upon the flowers and herbs which are. 
planted round the grave, but they are guarded from the birds by 
anet of brass or gilded wire. In some instances the bier is above 
ground, and the sepulchre is inclosed only by an iron railing ; 
such is the Turbe of Sultans Mustapha and Selim. A large co- 


* Grelot—De Celebrioribus urbis, CP. monumentis hodiernis, Band. Imp.. 
Orient. p. 1011. 
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loured turban, covered with ornaments, is fixed at the head ot 
each bier. 

The Suleymanié is placed in a spacious rectangular court, in- 
closed by low walls, pierced with a row of open casements, which are 
latticed with iron-work. ‘The 'Turks do not allow their temples to 
be encroached upon by the immediate vicinity of meaner edifices. 

In the moscks which we visited, we saw several people studying 
in one recess, boys reading aloud to their Hogia in another ; here 
a man stretched out asleep, and there a party of three or four 
idlers lounging round the area, or through the long colonnades. 

The foundation of a royal mosck comprises also that of a col- 
lege, a hospital, and an alms-house. ‘I'he number of students in 
the Medressé of the Muhamadié, built by Mahomet the Second, 
is at least four hundred*. The colleges of the moscks of Soly+ 
man, Bajazet, and Selim, maintain an equal number of scholars, 
whilst the Medressés of Mustapha, Osman, and Achmet, educate 
five hundred pupils. The establishment of St. Sophia amounts to 
about one hundred and fifty. ‘The students are under a certain 
number of softas and mudderis, tutors and professors, and are 
educated either for the secular priesthood, or the honours of the 
Ulema. Besides the Medressés there are also Mektebs or free- 
schools, for the poor of the quarter, the expence of whose educa- 
tion, as well as the board and lodging of some of them, is defrayed 
out of the revenues of the mosck. In 1782 there were more than 
five hundred schools registered in the books of the Stamboul- 


* In Const. Anc. and Mod. p. 63, the numbe® is four hundred and eighty ; 
but all these establishments have diminished during the last twenty years. Mr. 
Le Chevalier, who I suspect copied Dr. Dallaway, and mistook his peg 
gives an immense proportion to all the Medressés. 
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Effendissi*. ‘To complete the notice of these truly noble founda- 
tions it must be added, that of the thirteen public libraries in Con- 
stantinople, nine or ten belong to the Dgiamissi Selatyn, and are 
part of their attached establishment. 

The mosck of the Valide Sultan, mother of wine the 
Fourth, of which there is a drawing and description in the Itine- 
rary of Grelot, and that of Bajazet the Second, containing ten 
columns of verd-antique, four of jasper, and six of Egyptian gra- 
nite, are usually visited by strangers; but the Muhamedie being 
reputed of peculiar sanctity, is not shown without a specific order. 
Its ornamental architecture was taken probably from the ruins of 
the Church of the Apostles near At-Bazar, in the neighbourhood 
of which it was built. 

When it is recollected that each of the edifices here noticed 
is adorned, and chiefly composed of rich marbles, and that the 
domes are covered with lead ; and when it is also considered, that 
there are more than two hundred similar structures, built with 
materials more or less rich, and all protected by the same costly - 
covering, the Turks will not be accused of neglecting the splen- 
dour of their capital. Their admiration of the dome displays 
itself in all their edifices, not only the moscks and the mesdjidis or 


* Const. Anc. and Mod. p. 64. It must be observed, that some writers add 
the ssi to names in which it is left out by others ; for instance—Top-capou, or any 
other gate, is often called Top-capoussi; and Effendi, is made Effendissi. [ 
have added the ssi in most instances, but it should be known that it is the 
Turkish article: thus, Yenitcheri-Agassi, is the Aga of the Janissaries; but 
Yenitcheri-Aga, is only Aga of the Janissaries; so that, although in compli- 
ance with common usage | have prefixed the to the Turkish names, the English 
article is gratuitously inserted where the additional syllable is retained. 
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chapels, but the hans, the bezesteins, and the baths are crowned 

with cupolas ; and as they are known by this distinction from the 

dwelling-houses, Constantinople appears to the distant specta- 

tor to contain as many public as private buildings. I consi- 

der the present city to be infinitely superior to the metropolis of 
the Greek Empire in the reigns of the latter Emperors. The 

streets are, it is trué, narrow, and either ill-paved or not at all ; 

but, except in Ballat, the Fanal and the Armenian quarter, they 

are much cleaner than those of Pera, and,. unless compared with 
the neatness and regularity of an English town, are far from de- 
serving those epithets of disgust and contempt which are usually 
bestowed upon them by travellers. Constantinople, however, is 

distinguished from — other capital in Europe by having no 
names to its streets, no lamps, and no post office. Of the two 

last the Turks do not feel any want: they are all within doors 
after sun-set, and their epistolary correspondence is not too fre= 
quent to be conveniently carried on by the assistance of travelling 

friends, or other casual conveyances. 
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The Ambassadors’ Audience of the Caimacam—The Ottoman 
Grandees—Audience of the Grand Signior—The Janissaries 
—The Nizam-Djedid, or New Instituion—Short Account of 
the Three Revolutions which dethroned the late Sultans Selim 
and Mustapha, and destroyed the Grand Vizier Bairacter— 
The Conclusion. 


ALTHOUGH the forms with which an Ambassa- 
dor is received at Constantinople have been often minutely detail- 
ed, I hope to be pardoned for taking some general notice of the 
two last audiences of his Britannic Majesty’s late Plenipotentiary 
at the Porte. The first occurred on the twenty-eighth of May, 
1810, and his Excellency then took leave of the Caimacam, the 
representative of the Grand Vizier during his absence from the 
capital. ‘The whole of the Levant Company, the Officers of the 
Frigate, with about one hundred sailors and marines, with the 
interpreters, and a long train of servants, proceeded with the for- 
tieth orta of Janissaries to'Tophana. ‘There the Chiaus, or cham- 
berlain, deputed to serve as a master of the ceremonies, em- 
barked with his Excellency, and the whole party crossed the 
water to Constantinople. On landing, a visit of ceremony was 
paid to the Chiaus-Bashe in a small apartment near the water's 
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edge; after which the procession mounted horses richly capa- 
risoned, provided by the Porte for the occasion, and after a tedi- 
ous ride in great state for half an hour, arrived at the Little 
Porte, or new government-house, built hy Yussuf Aga, the intend- 
ant of the finances to the Valide, mother of Sultan Selim. The 
original palace of the Porte was burnt down in the last rebel- 
lion. As we passed along the streets, the windows were filled 
with heads, but the Janissaries, another orta of which corps of 
about two hundred had met us on this side of the water, pre- 
vented any impediment to our progress from the assembled. mul- 
titude.  Dismounting in the court-yard of the palace, we all 
hurried up stairs, an immense crowd of Turks pressing round 
us on every side without the least ceremony, and paying atten- 
tion only to the Ambassador ; for the etiquette of the Turkish 
court recognizes no one but the representative of the king, and as 
there are no introductions of travellers or other individuals at the 
Seraglio, those who attend the minister are without distinction 
taken for his suite or his slaves. 

We were pressed forwards through two or three apartments, 
to the door of the audience-chamber, where the Ambassador was 
detained a short time, that it might be contrived that he and the 
Caimacam should enter at the same moment. The Ministers of 
the Porte were standing in lines on each side of a sofa reserved for 
his Highness. A door opened to our right as his Excellency en- 
tered the room, and the Vice-Vizier appeared: immediately a 
shouting or short exclamation burst from the whole company, wha 
bowed also their heads to the ground as their master advanced 
between the rows of state-ofticers to his seat. As the Vizier and the 
Ambassador walked up the step to the higher part of the cham- 
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ber, another loud prayer-was recited, and as they took their 
seats, there was a third and still louder exclamation. I was much 
struck with this ceremony, and did not recollect at the time, that 
_ the custom of offering up a short prayer for prosperity and length 
of years, obtained amongst the Romans, and was found in the 
formularies of the Byzantine court. lLuitprand relates, that he 
heard the Emperor Nicephorus saluted with the song or ex- 
clamation of 70AA& @rn, “ many years;” and it appears that a 
phrase or word was invented to express this musical compliment*. 

‘The Caimacam being seated on the sofa, not in the common 
oriental fashion, but with his feet upon the ground, and the Am- 
bassador placed in an arm-chair opposite to him, in virtue of a pri- 
vilege belonging only to the highest order of Plenipotentiaries, his. 
Excellency proceeded to. the business of the day, by repeating a 
speech, of which, for the convenience of the Dragoman, he held a 
copy in his hand. Prince Maroozi, standing on the left hand of 
the Vizier, and officiating as chief Dragoman to the Porte in the 
place of his brother, interpreted this oration, but in so lowa 
tone, that it was impossible to catch a word of what he said. His 
address lasted at the least three times as long as that of his Excel- 
lency. The Caimacam then made a speech, which he endea- 
youred to recite by heart, but was obliged frequently to look at 
his paper, and repeated, as I heard, some words three or four 
times over, with the boggling and hesitation of a school-boy. 
He was, it seemed, eighty-four years of age, and in his dotage. 
This speech was also interpreted in a low tone to bis Excel- 
leney by the Prince Maroozi in French. 


* Td Warnes. 1) worvypeviev—to ToAvypsniCew——mroruypovicw.a, are used by 
Codinus.—See a Collection of curious Voyages and Travels, tome ii, cap. &, 
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Sherbets, sweetmeats, and perfumes, were now served up to 
the Vizier and the Ambassador, but to no one else. A pelisse of 
honour, of sables and gold tissue on a white ground, was placed 
on the Ambassador, and the Prince Maroozi, who almost touched 
the ground with his head on the receipt of it, was also arrayed in 
a miserable imitation of the same robe, composed of a stuff like 
sackcloth. Seven pelisses of cloth and dark fur, ten of ermine, 
and four or five of a common sort, were distributed and placed on 
the visitors by the chief Dragoman of the Embassy, who froma 
paper called over the names of those to whom they were allotted; 
a ceremony sufficiently tedious and humiliating. After being thus 
cloathed and fed, the Ambassador rose at the same time with the 
Caimacam, and the whole party bustled from the audience with 
as little form as they had entered the room. 

- The chamber was very small, and ‘quite filled by the croud 
who pressed round us, treading on our toes with the utmost per- 
severance and unconcern. No one was seated except the Am- 
bassador and the Caimacam. ‘The various members of the 'Tur- 
kish cabinet were ranged on each side of him; and at his left 
hand stood the Reis Effendi, whilst the Kiayah-Bey, or Home 
Secretary of State, was on his right. Each of these Ministers, 
when addressed by his Highness, answered him with every mark 
of humility and respect, kissing the hem of his garment. 

It is remarked by Montesquieu, that in a despotic govern- 
ment power is deputed and descends entire*. This transmission 
of absolute authority displays itself in Turkey by the total annihi- 
lation of every lower dignity in the presence of superior rank. 


* Dans le gouvernement despotique, le pouvoir passe entier dans les mains 
de celut é qui on le confie.—De L’ Esprit des Loix, liv. y. chap. xvi. 
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Command amongst the 'Turks is sole and individual, and admits 
no visible contiguity of either similar or second power. The 
Caimacam would in an instant lose his supremacy before the. 
Vizier Azem, and bend with his companions in slavery to the 
skirt. of his master’s robe; whilst that absolute prince is him- 
self shorn of his beams, ‘and degraded into a nonentity by 
the appearance of the Sultan, ‘here are no gradations of 
subserviency. ‘There is one master—the rest are slaves, with- 
out individual or aggregate dignity. When Sultan Achmet the 
First, in 1614, made a platform from the Seraglio into the sea, 
every house in Constantinople sent forth a man to forward the 
undertaking. Not only the Spahis and Janissaries, but the chiefs 
of families, and the grandees of the empire themselves, assisted at 
the work, under the inspection of the Grand Signior, who ani- 
mated and dignified their exertions by his. presence and his praise*. 
The reader of Xenophon will be reminded of the eager alertness 
with which the most noble of the Persian satraps, at the com- 
mand of Cyrus, threw off their robes in the mud, set their 
shoulders to the wheel, and evinced a praiseworthy emulation 
in extricating from a quagmire the baggage-waggons of their 
master}. 
It is almost unnecessary to repeat a fact so well known, as that 
the Ottomans acknowledge no hereditary power in any sub- 
ject of the empire. It is mentioned by Cantemir, that the Ibra- 


* History of the Turks. Knolles. 


+ De Exped. Cyri, lib. is p. 257, edit. Leunclay. Xenophon however does 
not remark upon the principle of despotism apparent in this personal effort, but 


rather admires it as a portion of military discipline—%#S«a Jn mépos rs 7H¢ uTaglas 
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ham Khan Ogli, or the descendants of Ibrahim Khan, who 
concealed the death of Sultan Mahomet the First for forty-one 
days, are treated with much respect by the Grand Signiors* ; 
and possess the inspection of moscks feunded by their ancestors, 
and the exemption from offices. The Emirs, the supposed pos- 
terity of Mahomet, are also a privileged class; but generally 
speaking, dignity of blood is unknown to the Turks. ‘The succes- 
sion of power in the family of Cara Osman Oglou, Pasha of Mag- 
nesia, can only be called a tolerated usurpation. The sons of Ali, 
the Albanian, will probably form another exception to the general 
rule. The Malikiane, or fiefs held possessively, disused for many 
ages, and revived by Mustapha the Second, only allow a re- 
sumption of the father’s lands by the son, at a price one-fourth 
less than any other purchaser, and cannot be called a stable here- 
ditary tenure. The pashalik of Magnesia, and the agaliks of 
the Ghavrinos who conquered Macedonia, although descending 
from father to son, have not created a Turkish nobility+. The 
possession of the Vizirat by the three Kioprilis, is always quoted 
as a solitary instance ; and so little are the favours of the Em- 
peror confined to any distinct class or order, that Mahomet 
Pasha, who was made Grand Vizier in 1614, was the first native 
Turk ever raised to that pre-eminence.. | 
The greater part of the prime ministers of the Ottoman Sultans 
have been purchased slaves, and have owed their rise to per- 
sonal accomplishments. Yussuf, the Vizier Azem in our time, 
was a Georgian, carried off in his youth by the Lesguis Tartars, 
and sold to the Pasha of Erzeroum, who made him his chief pipe- 


* Ottoman History, Part I. book ii. p. 76, Tindal’s translation. 


+ Cantemir, Ott. Hist. Part I. book iii. page 153, ibid. Present State of 
Turkey, page 150. 
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bearer, and after giving him his liberty, appointed him governor 
of the town. Whilst Muzzelim of Erzeroum, he enriched himself 
by some gold and silver mines, and conciliated the favour of Yus- 
suf Aga, before mentioned as intendant of finances to Sultan Se- 
lim’s mother, who ordered him to Constantinople, and made him 
in 1798 the successor of the deposed Vizier Mehemmed Ised 
Pasha*. After his dismission and a retirement of some years, he 
was, bya fortune of which there has been, I believe, scarcely an- 
other instance, again raised to his former dignity in 1808, and, at 
the age of seventy-eight, was at the head of the Turkish armies 
when we left the country.—Few of the Vizier Azems have been 
indebted for their power to any other merit, or may be traced 
to a more respectable origin, than that of Yussuf. 

The posts of honour and profit in the Ottoman court are prin- 
cipally filled by persons who have received their education in Ga- 
lata Sarai at Pera, to which boys of the lowest extraction are 
committed by the Pashas of the provinces, as presents to the 
Grand Signior; who, after their noviciates as Itch-olans, or chil- 
dren of the chamber, admits them to the employments of the 
Seraglio. The pages of the first three of the four chambers into 
which the Imperial Itch-olans~- are divided, after some previous 
service under the Chief of the White Eunuchs, and about the 
person of the Sultan, are raised to the honours of the household, 
and become the bearers of the sword, the cloak, the stirrup, the 
ewer, and the turban, as well as the masters of the wardrobe, the 
buttery, the hounds, and the cranes. One is the first barber ; 


* Notice sur la Cour du Grand Seigneur, pp. 98, 99. 
+ The word is more properly Iich-oglans, but is pronounced as it is spelt 
above. 
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the second, controuler of the privy purse; a third, the chief secre- 
tary of the Sultan*. Lach of these officers may possess himself of 
such influence over his master, as will lay the treasures and honours 
of the empire at his feet, and either as favourite or minister, con- 
troul the measures of the Ottoman government. ‘The barber of 
Bajazet the Second was made Grand Vizier-}. In a despotic mo- 
narchy the approach to the person of the sovereign is an advan- 
tage which no merit can easily counterpoise ; and the rays of Im- 
perial bounty not unfrequently shine through the mutilated minis-. 
ter of the Sultan’s pleasures, the Chief of the Black Eunuchs. 
From the fourth division of the pages, the Khasné-Odassy, or. ° 
the chamber of the private treasures, many of those state officers 
are chosen who are entrusted with the administration of public 
affairs; and the Tefterdar-Effendi, or Grand Treasurer of the 
empire, has for the most part been an Itch-olan of this class t.— 


* The Turkish names of these twelve personages, are, Selictar-Aga, Tcho-. 
kadar-Aga, Rikiabtar-Aga, Ibriktar-Aga, Dulbendtar-Aga, Kemissar-Aga, 
Tchesnegir-Aga-Bashe, Zagardar-Bashe, Tournadgi-Bashe, Berber-Bashe, | 
Muhasebedgi-Bashe, Teskeredgi-Bashe. Besides these officers, thexe are five 
others, who, together with the first four of the lastementioned, compose the 
Ars-Aghaleri, or Lords of the Memorial, through whom petitions are presented 
to the Sultan: these are the Ahasnadar-Kehayassy, or the Vice-Treasurer; 
the Kiler-Kehayassy, Intendant of the Confectionary; the Doghandgi-Bashe, 
or Grand Falconer; the Ahas-oda-Bashe, the Chief of the First Chamber; 
and the Capou-Agassi, Chief of the White Eunuchs, or guards of the palace- 
gates. 

+ Cantemir, Oitoman History, Part [. book iii. p. 123. 

{ The first chamber is called Khas-Odassy (the Master’s Chamber), and is 
composed of forty pages, who are near the person of the Sultan, and from 
whom the first five of the household officers above-mentioned are selected; the 
second chamber is the Kiler-Odassy, or Chamber of the Confectionary ; and 
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Such is the policy of the Turkish court, whose chief dignitaries 
are so free from the ties of consanguinity, and the duties of civil 
life, as well as from all other dependence, pretension, and object, 
than the favour of their master, that there is nothing invidious 
in their rise, nor hazardous in their ruin. 

On July the 10th, the day of the Ambassador’s audience, the 
procession, in much the same‘order as on the former occasion, 
moved from the palace to Tophana, about half after four in the 
morning; and the sun rising over the hills of Asia, glimmered 
through the clouds ‘of dun smoke which burst from the cannon of 
the Salsette, as we passed under the broadside of the frigate. On 
landing we visited the Chiaus-Bashe, as before; and whilst we 
were sitting in his chamber, heard-the ship saluting the Sultan in 
his passage from the Sarai of Dolma-Baktche to the Seraglio. The 
frigate was dressed, and her yards manned ; and as the Imperial 
barge laid upon her oars for a short time during the discharge of the 
artillery, the sailors flattered themselves that the Grand Signior 
took an opportunity of admiring the trim of the vessel. 

The salute was the signal for our departure, and mounting the 
horses which had been sent from the royal stables, we began our 
procession, headed by the Chiaus-Bashe himself, who was dressed 
in a superb robe and caftan of flowered gold. We rode slowly 
for half an hour, until we came to an open space and a large tree, 
where we waited for the Caimacam, who soon arrived with a nu- 


the third the Seferly-Odassy, or the Chamber of the Warriors, who are en- 
trutsed with the arms of the Sultan, and amuse him with the bow and the 
djerid ; they pass after some probation into the first chamber.—The latest and 
best account of these particulars is contained in the Notice sur la Cour du 
Grand Seigneur, by J. E. Beauvoisins, Paris, 1809. 
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merous train, in his way from the Porte, and passed before us 
towards the Seraglio. He also was dressed in his court suit, a 
satin robe of bright green, and wore his turban of state.—The 
head-dress is the distinguishing mark of the various orders and 
ranks, and it is said that not less than two hundred different tur- 
bans are to be reckoned in Constantinople. 7 

A short time after the passage of the Caimacam we moved for- 
wards, and in nearly half an hour arrived at the entrance of the 
Seraglio. The Baba-Humayun, or Sublime Gate, is accurately 
represented in the annexed plate. In the niches on each side of 
the porch are placed the heads of state criminals; on the right 
hand is a dunghill, on which the bodies are thrown. ‘The foun- 
tain is built over a tomb or sarcophagus, which is shown in Gre- 
lot’s picture of this gate*. 


* Band. Imp. Orient. p. 1016. From the Baba-Humayun has been erro- 
neously supposed to originate the title of Sublime Porte; but the term is a 
favourite Oriental metaphor, and is used also in other designations. Thus a 
hospital attached to a mosck, is called Darush-shifa, the gate of health. The 
entrance to a royal palace, ihe King’s gate, was, as we learn from sacred his- 
tory, the seat of petitioners at the court of the Assyrian monarchs; but the un- 
sightly porch of the Seraglio did not furnish the magnificent epithet applied to 
the Ottoman government, although being the entrance to the usual residence of 
the Sultan, it is called Sublime, The Porte (if it has any substantial exist- 
ence) is the palace of the Turkish Cabinet, but, more properly speaking, it is 
‘the point of access and communication through which the decisions of the 
supreme power pass and are promulgated. Mr. Thornton, p. 119, quotes Can- 
temir, as hinting that the Porte follows the person of the Sovereign; but 
although I find in that historian, that the governor of Babylon, Elkasib-Mirza, 
is ordered to be sent in irons to the Porte, it seems that the capital is alluded to ; 
for Mehemmed-Pasha, who was dispatched to act against him, is said just after- 
wards to depart for Constantinople, to give an account of his proceedings; so 
that Sultan Solyman the First was most probably at the Seraglio, and not in Be? 
provinces.—Ottoman Hist. p. 209, Part I. book iii. 
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We entered the Baba-F{umayun on horseback, and rode up a 
gentle ascent towards the second gate, the entrance to which was. 
lined on each side with rows of Capidges or porters, and other 
officers of the palace, whose splendid attire, and diversified head- 
dresses, produced at a distance an admirable effect. ‘The first 
square of the Seraglio contains ‘l'arap-Hane, the royal mint, and 
the ancient church of St. Irene converted into an armory, which, 
according to report, is filled with curious specimens. of the mili- 
tary engines of the Byzantine Greeks, and the armour and wea-. 
pons worn by the companions of Godfrey of Bouillon*. We 
dismounted about a hundred yards from Baba-Salam (the gate 
of Health), upon entering which all our state vanished, for we 
were shown into a dirty chamber on the left hand of the porch, 
where we remained in darkness for some time, all huddled toge-. 
ther in this and another room, appropriated to very unsavoury 
purposes. This is the executioners’ lodge, and it seems that we. 
were detained: here in order that we might enter the second court 
at the instant that the Janissaries. run for, their pilau, which is, 
placed in innumerable little pewter dishes, and, at a given signal, 
scrambled for and seized upon by the soldiery assembled for the 
occasion, to the number generally of. four thousand. 

The second court is considerably, smaller than the first. It is 
colonnaded on three sides, and the middle space is a green, thickly 
shaded with rows of cypress tress.. On the right are the Seraglio 
kitchens, and on the left isan open walk, with a fountain and the 
hall of the Divan. 

The third gate, Baba-Saadi (the gate of Happiness), and the 
walls of the interior palace, front the entrance to the court. ‘The. 
Divan is a small vaulted saloon, with three windows in the dome 


* Const. Anc. and Mod. p. 24. 
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which admit but little light; it is richly ornamented and wain= 
scotted with a plaister or stucco well polished, and representing a 
pink variegated marble. On the left of the saloon is a second 
chamber, also vaulted, and about the same size as the first, 
divided from the council-hall by a division only breast-high: this 
is filled by the clerks and attendants of the court. A cushioned 
bench, something like that of our Court of Chancery, ranges 
along the back of the chamber, and in the middle is the seat of 
the Grand Vizier, alittle raised and immediately under a small 
latticed casement, through which the Sultan himself inspects, or 
is supposed to inspect, the transactions of the Divan. On the 
left side of the room is another cushioned bench, and on the right 
a lower bench without any covering, attached to the wall. On 
entering we found the Caimacam in his seat; on his left hand, 
at a little distance, were the Cazy=askers of Romania and Na- 
tolia, and on the bench ‘on the same side, were the 'l'efterdar 
Effendi and two other officers of the treasury. On the small 
bench to the right was seated the celebrated Cheliby Nichandgi- 
Effendi, a minister of the first repute, and well known to all the 
foreign missions. He was‘employed with his hair-pencil and the 
other implements of his office. .A stool was placed for the Am- 
bassador near the keeper ‘of the cypher, but the remainder of the 
company were obliged to stand, except when sheltered behind 
the robes of the dragomans of the mission, they ventured to rest 
themselves -at the lower end of the Sench near the corner of the 
room. ! 

After the adjudi¢ation of a cause by the Caimacam, which con- 
sisted of reading several papers, and the affixing of his signature, 
the payment of the Janissaries was commenced, and continued 
until nine o'clock. ‘The money was brought forward in yellow 
purses, containing nominally five hundred piasters each, but in 
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reality not: so large-a sum; for the Tefterdar-Effendi contrives by 
the deficiency to put about one hundred and fifty thousand pias- 
ters into his pocket at each general payment. The purses were 
heaped up in two conical lines or wedges from each side of the 
Caimacam to the door of the saloon. After the bags had been 
told out the first time, they were again numbered aloud; and be- 
ing carried out by fifties into the yard in front of the Divan, were. 
laid upon the pavement ata little distance from the door. As each 
of the fifties was so deposited, the teller exclaimed with a loud 
voice, ‘‘ Oda, come!” mentioning the number of the chamber ; 
and instantly a body of Janissaries, who were stationed at about 
a hundred yards distant, started at the same moment, and 
racing towards the money, fell one over the other in their scram- 
ble for the bags. Each soldier who carries off a purse, receives 
one piaster upon delivering it to his Captain. This distribution of 
their payment to the Janissaries lasted so long, that we were 
heartily fatigued before the conclusion of the ceremony, which,. 
according to an established usage, was, however, designed to cap-. 
tivate and astonish us by a display of Ottoman wealth.—An hour 
was. passed in giving audience to some officers of the Janissaries ; 
each of whom, on his name being called, came forward and kissed 
the hem of the. Caimacam’s. garment, returning thanks for his 
respective corps. 

At ten the dinner was served, and the Ambassador, attended 
by Prince Maroozi*, sat at a table with the Caimacam. Some 
of the gentlemen of the embassy, with my fellow-traveller and. 


*. Maroozi is mentioned as Dragoman to the Porte in page 515 of these Lets 
ters: I have since found out that he was acting for his brother. He was after- 
wards raised to the principality of Wallachia, and being suspected of some ine 
trigues, was beheaded at Bucharest, in the course of the last year (1812). 
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myself, were placed at another table with ~Cheliby-Effendi 
There were one or two other tables and some seats brought into 
the room, but the greater part of the company were obliged to 
stand. Any person may join an Ambassador’s suite on these oc- 
casions, and there were several raggamuftins in the Frank habit 
amongst the crowd, who seemed to have been collected purposely 
to disgrace the embassy. The table-furniture consisted of a 
coarse cloth, on which a wooden spoon and a crumplet were set 
before each guest. ‘The first we dipped into the soups and sher=: 
bets promiscuously; the latter article served us instead of a plate, 
after we had torn off the meat with our right hands. 'Two-and- 
twenty dishes were served up, one after the other, and we tasted 
of each; but some of them were suffered to remain scarcely an 
instant on the table, and were borne off as if under the influence 
of Sancho’s dread doctor and his wand. Rising from dinner, we 
were sprinkled with rose-water, and the Ambassador was. served 
with an ewer to wash his hands, | | 

In a short time a message arrived from the Sultan, intimating 
that be would receive the Eltehi, whose arrival and humble request 
of an audience had been before communicated by an officer of the 
Divan. ‘he Ambassador accordingly, and the whole party, left 
the council-chamber, and were conducted towards the third gate 
of the Seraglio, but were directed to wait under a wooden shed 
at the right hand of the approach, where there was a dirty stone 
seat for the accommodation of his Excellency, ‘Two common- 
looking ill-dressed fellows brought two bags full of pelisses, which 
were distributed without ceremony to seventeen or twenty of the 
party, who at the same time took off their swords, We conti- 
nued for some time under our shed, totally unnoticed and over- 
looked, until we saw the two Cazy-askers proceed from the Divan 
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through rows of Janissaries, and take their seat on a bench at the 
right of the third gate, where there was also a line of state officers. 
At this time the left of the gate was covered with a crowd of 
Bostandges, Hassekis, Baltages, and others of the body guard*, 
without arms ; and facing it, at some distance, there were three 
rows amounting to twenty-one, of the household soldiers called 
Peiks, crowned with plumage. ‘The Cazy-askers passed into the 
third gate, but soon returned, and at last the Caimacam marched 
from the Divan an great state, preeeded by two officers with large 
staves of silver and gilt, which.at each step they rung upon the 
ground. ‘The Jamissaries, the guards, and the chamberlains, 


* The Bostandges have been before noticed. The Hassekis are the Iniperial 
messengers, a body attached to the Bostandges, which are employ ed in execut- 
ing the secret commissions of the court, and sometimes carry the firmans. 
The Baltages are properly the wood-cutters of the Seraglio, and the servants of 
‘the kitchen ; but they are now a species of corps, whose weapon and distin- 
guishing mark is a hatchet (balta), and who-have another body:called Zulufluse 
Baltages belonging to them. ThePeiks are-the guard of the second court, 
wear a beard, and are armed with a bow and arrow: they walk on.each side of 
the Sultan’s horse on processions, and shade him with plumes from public view. 
The Solaks belong to the interior court: they walk before the Sultan with a 
halbert. The Capidges or porters’are a numerous corps also belonging to 
‘the Seraglio. ‘The .Capidge-Bashes usually carry the death-warrants of the 
Sultan to the offending Pashas, an_office formerly entrusted. to the forty mutes 
of the court: three hundred Black Eunachs, and as many White Eunuchs, 
‘the’body of the ‘Salahors or equerries, all the pages, and the attendants not 
- enumerated, ‘the females, ‘and the separate corps just meniioned, are supposed 
to raise the'tiumber of persons inhabiting the Seraglio to\ten thousand. When 
Julian reformed the Imperial household, he is said to Lave.found one thousand 
barbers, one thousand cup-bearers, and one thousand cooks ; : besides Eunuchs 
innumerable. I should fancy these retainers to have been like those of the 
Ottoman princes, separate corps preserving ‘the name'of, Wh shen ah actually 
employed in, their original occupation. Neupe to ric 
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bent to the earth as he passed. After stopping for a few seconds, 
his Highness entered the porch, and in ten minutes an order 
arrived for the Ambassador to advance to the presence. k 

Just as we entered the gate, there was much unseemly squeea- 
ing and jostling, and those who had not pelisses of fur were pushed 
away by the attendants. We afterwards moved forwards with 
more regularity, each of us being accompanied and pressed upon 
the shoulder by one or two of the guard... My attendant was one 
of the White EKunuchs, a crowd of whom were standing within the 
gate. We went through a court, or rather a large saloon, open 
on both sides, and passing on our right several rows of the Solak 
guards, in white robes and pointed caps of gold, mounted a low 
step to a passage, covered with rich carpets, which brought 
us into the presence-chamber. The room appeared quite full 
when we entered, but my Eunuch pushed me quickly forwards 
within ten paces of the throne, where he held me somewhat 
strictly by the nght arm during the audience. He had not for- 
gotten the assassination of Amurath. 

The chamber was small and dark, or rather illumined with a 
gloomy artificial light, reflected from the ornaments of silver, 
pearls, and other white brilliants, with which it is thickly studded 
‘on every side and on the roof. The throne, which is supposed 
the richest in the world, is hke a four-posted bed, but of a daz- 
zling splendour; the lower part formed of burnished silver and 
pearls, and the canopy and supporters encrusted with jewels. 
It is in an awkward position, being in one corner of the room, 
and close to a fire-place. 

Sultan Mahmoud was placed in the middle of the throne, with 
his feet upon the ground, which, notwithstanding the common 
form of squatting upon the hams, seems the seat of ceremony. 
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He was dressed in a robe of yellow satin, with a broad border of 
the darkest sable: his dagger, and an ornament on his breast, 
were covered with diamonds: the front of his white and blue turban 
shone with a large treble sprig of diamonds, which served as a buckle 
to a high straight plume of bird-of-paradise feathers. He for the 
most part kept a hand on each knee, and neither moved his body 
nor head, but rolled his eyes from side to side, without fixing 
them for an instant upon the Ambassador or any other person 
present. Occasionally he stroked and turned up his beard, dis- 
playing a milk-white hand glittering with diamond rings. His 
eye-brows, eyes, and beard, being of a glossy jet black, did not 
appear natural, but added to that indescribable majesty which it 
would be difficult for any but an Oriental sovereign to assume: 
his face was pale, and regularly formed, except that his nose (con- 
trary to the usual form of that feature in the Ottoman princes) 
was slightly turned up and pointed: his whole physiognomy was 
mild and benevolent, but expressive and full of digmty. He 
appeared of a short and small stature, and about thirty years old, 
which is somewhat more than his actual age. 

On each side of the throne was an embroidered cushion: that 
on the left supported a silver purse, containing the letter from 
the Grand Signior to the King of England, and near it was a 
silver inkstand adorned with jewellery: a sabre, partly drawn from 
a diamond scabbard, was placed nearly upright against the cushion 
on the other side of the Sultan. 

It seems from Busbek, and other authorities, to have been the 
custom formerly for Ambassadors and their suite to kiss the Sul- 
tan’s hand* ; and that their whole reception was more courteous 


* Posteaque veluti deosculata ejus manu ad parietem oppositum ita sumus 
reducti, &c.—Busbeq. Epist. i. p. 62, edit. Oxon. 1640; and the traveller in 
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than at the audiences of the present day: amongst other points, 
it was usual for the Sultan to address a word or two to the minis- 
ter, which he now never deigns to do* 

‘The Ambassador stood nearly peacaiiall but a httle to the left 
of the throne; and on his left was the Prince Maroozi, who 
acted as his interpreter. On the right of the Sultan the Caima- 
cam was standing between the throne and the fire-place, with his 
head bent, and his hands submissively crossed in front of his vest. 
‘here were only a few feet of an open circular space between the 
Grand Signior and the audience, the rest of the apartment being 
completely occupied by the crowd. His Excellency laying his 
hand on his breast, and making a gentle inclination of the head, 
now addressed the Sultan, in a speech delivered in a low tone of 
voice, which was interpreted still less audibly by the Prince Ma- 
roozi. ‘The Sultan then said a few words to the Caimacam, 
who proceeded to speak to the Ambassador, but hobbled repeat- 
edly, and was prompted aloud several times by the Grand Sig- 
nior, He seemed also to stop before he had concluded his 
oration, which, however, was a very immaterial circumstance, 
as the Dragoman was previously acquainted with it, and had 


Hakluyt, Richard Wrag, says, ‘* The Ambassador thus betwixt two which 
stood at the door, being led in, either of them taking an arme, kissed his 
hand ; and sp backward, with his face to the Turke, they brought him nigh 
the doore again, where he stood untill they had likewise done so with all the 
rest of his gentlemen.” 

* Solyman the Magnificent, after ae Busbek’s speech, said, ‘* Guisel, 
guisel’— Well, well; and the above English traveller relates, that on the Am- 
bassador, Sir Edward Barton, making his three demands to Amurath the Third, 
- the Sultan said, ‘* Noto ;” which (as he adds, somewhat to the surprize of the 
jearned inthe Latin) is in Turkish as much as, 17 SHALL BE DONE, 
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learnt it by heart. The answer of the Caimacam being in- 
terpreted in French, there was some little hesitation in the pro- 
ceedings, and his Excellency seeming as if about to retire, the 
Sultan whispered something to the Caimacam, who began hob- 
bling another speech, and was again prompted by Mahmoud. 
This address being also interpreted, and received like the preced- 
ing, with a bow, the Sultan taking the purse in his hands, and 
saying a few words, delivered it to the Caimacam, who, having 
first kissed the sleeve of his caftan, received the letter upon it as 
it covered both his hands, and saluted also the purse with his fore- 
head, bending humbly to the earth. He then spoke a short sen- 
tence, and presented the purse to Prince Maroozi, who repeated 
the reverence of the Caimacam, and, interpreting the words, put 
it into the hands of the Ambassador. 

Immediately afterwards his Excellency bowed and withdrew, 
the audience having lasted twelve or fifteen minutes. On retiring, 
my attendant Eunuch hurried me briskly along, and dismissed 
me with a gentle push down the step of the anti-chamber. The 
embassy, and the whole suite, then passed through the third and 
the second gate of the Seraglio, where we mounted our horses, 
and waited for nearly an hour under a scorching sun covered with 
our fur robes; and were not permitted to move before mid-day, 
vor until the Caimacam with his suite had proceeded from the 
Divan on his return to the Porte, and all the Janissaries had 
issued from the second court. They came out roaring and run- 
ning, many of them being children, and all, in appearance, the 
very scum of the city. 

I did not through the whole of the ceremony, observe any of 
that silent sedateness and well-regulated conduct in these soldiers, 
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which attracted the admiration of early travellers, and rendered 
it doubtful whether they were men or statues*. But every 
merit which enabled Busbek to draw a comparison between the 
brave and disciplined ‘Turks of the age of Solyman, and the 
courtiers of Christian princes, and to couch, after the manner of 
‘Tacitus, the reproof of his contemporary fellow-subjects under 
the praise of barbarians, has long vanished, and ceased to adorn 
the character of the Janissary. 

The decline of this corps, whose name alone filled Europe with 
terror, and to whom the Ottoman Sultans have been more in- 
debted for their successes and their sufferings, than ever were the 
Roman Emperors to the Pretorian cohorts, may be dated from 
the reign of Amurath the Third, who permitted these soldiers 
to enroll their children in their order, and thus gave them 
an individual interest as citizens, as well as an independence of 
their sovereign ‘totally foreign to the nature and design of their 
original institution. When, from being children of the tri- 
bute and of the Sultan, they acknowledged another father than 
their Emperor, they began to be equally dangerous to the govern- 
ment as to the enemies of the Porte; and accordingly we read, 
that having previously to this great change confined their tu- 
mults to the times of an interregnum, they broke into open 
revolt for the first time, and murdered the governor of Cyprus, 
in the reign of the prince who was the author the impolitic in- 
novation. In the time of his immediate successor they raised a 
rebellion in Constantinople, and attempted to depose Mahomet 


* Diena erant precipue qu@ spectarentur, aliquot gianizarorum millia ; 
qui longo ordine sejuncti a reliquis tam immoti stabant, ut me diu judicii ine 
certum redderent homines ne essent an statue.—Busbeq. Epist. i. 64. 
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the Third: subsequently to that period they have several times 
disposed of the Turkish sceptre, and have been the origin of, and 
the actors in, a quick succession of bloody.commotions, which, 
were it not for the standing example before our eyes, might be 
judged incompatible with the existence of any empire. Many 
fruitless attempts have been made to destroy their power. Baja- 
“zet the Second, even whilst they were at the height of their disci- 
pline, and the first military body in the world, seems to have 
foreseen the future ill-effects of their predominance, for he is 
said to have planned their extermination. Nassuff-Pasha, Vi- 
zier-Azem to Achmet the First, employed the Spahis and forces 
‘of the provinces for their subjection, but was finally sacrificed, 
and being too fat to be strangled, was ignominiously beheaded. 

Delavir-Pasha, the Vizier of Osman, in the year 1620 proposed 
the organization of a new militia amongst the Curds, at the head 
of whom the Sultan was to march from Damascus, and entirely 
destroy the whole body of the rebel soldiers ; but the same Vizier 
added to this scheme a plan for the abolition of the Spahis or 
feudal horse, for the change of every establishment, even to the 
name of the city, and for the subjection of all Europe. He was 
cut in pieces, and one of his legs was seen at Pera by Sir Tho- 
mas Rowe the English Ambassador. Osman himself was deposed 
and murdered. 

That deterioration of discipline and order in the Janissaries, 
which is said to have been connived at by Mahomet the Fourth, 
was more probably the effect of their increasing insolence and 
independent power. ‘Those of the present day are most of 
them artisans, who have been enrolled either as children of 
these soldiers by their fathers, or have entered into the corps for 
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protection, and an increase of individual importance. The num- 
ber of those who receive their pay (amounting to about three 
pence daily for each man) at the Seraglio, is. said by the last au- 
thority * to be forty thousand ; but in the year 1798 ail the Ja- 
nissaries enrolled in the capital and the provinces amounted to 
more than four hundred thousandj-. A late traveller, quoted by 
the same writer, thinks they are the most select and regular of 
the Turkish troops, better dressed, and more regularly equipped ; 
but whatever may be the order of their camp, which seems to 
have been the point considered by Dr. Witman, their prowess 
in battle is comparatively despised, even by the Turks them- 
selves, and has been proved by recent events inferior to that of 
the provincial soldiery. ‘The vast dominion still possessed by ‘the 
Ottoman Sultans, is upheld neither by the real nor reputed 
vigour of the Janissaries, which is felt most, and may be almost 
said to be formidable only at Constantinople. 

The inferiority of the army of the Turks to that of any Chris- 
tian power, may be caused, perhaps, more by the improved 
tactics of the latter, than by the decay in the military discipline 
of the former nation. Whatever respective proportion we give 
to these two efficient principles, the total inequality of a contest 
between ‘the Ottoman troops and a disciplined European force, 
has been of late years decided in a manner that may justify our 
belief in the victories of the Greeks, of pL eapariee and of the 
Romans themselves. 


Trom the founder of the dynasty, each of their successive sove- 
* Present State-of Turkey, p. 174. 


+ Tableau des Nouveaux Reglemens de VEniptre"Otteniéh, composé par 
Mahmoud Rayf Effendi, &c.'Constantinople, 1798, ‘p. 17. 
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reigns, during a period of two hundred and sixty-five years, had 
led his armies’ in person to the field: their career of victory, 
scarcely interrupted by the misfortunes of Bajazet, seemed to pro- 
mise universal dominion; and, whether from their own strength 
or the weakness of their antagonists, they continued in the reign 
of Solyman still to flourish, to predominate, and to extend daily 
the boundaries of their empire*. Kioprili Mustapha Pasha aver- 
red, that all the successors of that Sultan had been tyrants or 
fools-}-} but the spirit of the people survived that of the sove- 
reigns; and the Turkish power has generally been supposed most 
formidable during the administration of Achmet Kioprili, who 
held the government: for twenty years, and died in the year 
1676. In the war which began in 1672 and ended in 1680, the 
Ukraine was conquered and Poland made tributary; and in the 
second Imperial war of the same reign Vienna was besieged, and 
only not taken. From that time the terror of the Turkish arms 
has gradually subsided, and subsequently to the victorious mas- 
sacres of Eugene, which dictated the peace of Carlovitz in 1699, 
and restored Transylvania to the empire, the powerful states of 
Europe have, in the opinion of most writers, been prevented 
from the expulsion of the Ottomans from Europe, only by their 
interested jealousies and mutual dissensions. Yet although the 
existence of this barbarian power in the most flourishing regions of 
Europe, confined on every side by hostile kingdoms, or by an 
element possessed by Christians, has been for a century regarded 


* Ergo illi rebus gestis florent, dominantur, imperii fines quotidie profe- 
runt.—Busbeq. epist. i. p. 63, edit. Oxon. 1640. 
+ Marsigli, Stato Militare, p. 28. Decline and Fall, cap. Ixy. 
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as a reproach to all civilized nations, and a standing wonder, it 
must be acknowledged, that the decline of the Ottoman empire 
has by no means been so rapid, nor its disgraces ‘so repeated and 
uninterrupted, as casual observers are apt to believe. 

In the reign of Achmet the Third the Russians were worsted 
by the Turks, and lost by the peace of Pruth. ‘The Austrians 
have gained but little honour or advantage in any of their late 
wars with the Porte; and notwithstanding the splendid successes 
of Gallitzin and Romanzow, and the cessions of the peace at Kai- 
nargi in 1774, the Sultan withstood with honour and success the 
united arms of Catharine and. Joseph in the succeeding war, 
when all Europe expected that the partition of his dominions was 
inevitable and at hand. The Prince de Ligne, who served in 
the campaign, by asserting in his memoirs that there was nothing 
formidable in the Turks, if their bare right arms and their shouts 
were disregarded, implies that they had not lost all their terrific 
qualities. The incredible exploits and slaughters of Suwarrof 
seemed the forerunners of their fall; and the’ peace of 1790 was 
considered a permission for them to exist and linger a little longer 
on the confines of the European continent. ‘Since that period, 
however, they have had to contend with the same foes, and with 
the two most formidable of existing nations, neither of which 
had before been known to them as enemies. After losing a king- 
dom, for Egypt may be so denominated, and after beholding a 
hostile fleet under the walls of their capital, they were rather 
triumphant than worsted ; and, with respect to ourselves, were 
equally unsybdued by our attacks.as they, were successful by our 
assistance. It seemed fated that they should gain no less by. our 
weakness than by our strength, and that when we were to’ com- 
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mit a folly, and sustain a solitary discomfiture, both the one 
and the other were to conspire to their advantage. The English 
could conquer Egypt for the Turks, but not for themselves, and 
their victorious fleets were for the first time disgraced, in a con- 
test with a nation against whom it was impossible to anticipate a 
failure*. ) 

The mismanagement, forbearance, policy, and mutual rivalry of 
the English, French, and Muscovites, are looked upon as having 
been the best protectors of the Ottomans: no one imagines that the 
inherent strength of the people can oppose any obstacle to imme- 
diate subjection. Let the cause be what it will, the fact is the same; 
the late peace at Bucharest has intrenched but little on the domi- 
nions of the Sultans, who, with neither a fleet, nor an army that 
can command respect, retain the fairest islands, and the most 
favoured regions of southern Europe. ‘The justice and wisdom of 
expelling them from that portion of the continent which they have 
so long possessed, may be discussed by any one accustomed. to 
similar speculations; but the question of the facility with which 
this object might be accomplished, is more competently handled 
by those who have studied the character of the Turks on the spot, 
and have enjoyed the advantage of some personal intercourse with 
their paradoxical nation, 

The internal dissensions of the Porte, and the rebellion of the 
provinces, although they invite the invader, would not contri- 
bute to his success. If the crusade which Mr. Eton and other 
writers have thought it their duty to preach against the Turks, 


* See in the Appendix the paper in which the expedition to the Dardanelles 
is noticed at length. 
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should be ever attempted by the united forces of the Christian 
kings, the standard of Mahomet would unite all the children of 
{slamism, and the march of regular and finally victorious armies 
would be impeded by obstacles which their confidence in them- 
selves, and their contempt of their enemies, would not permit 
them to foresee. The obstinate fury of religious zeal, and the 
valour of despair, would arouse the sleepy vigour of their charac- 
ter, and call forth efforts which, without proving: equally formi- 
dable, would be as spirited and unanimous as those which’ led 
them on to conquest, and founded their mighty monarchy on the 
ruins of the four empires*. Without an ally, their capital and their 
islands must at any time be at the mercy of a maritime power, and 
it can hardly be thought that any resistance to a regular army by 
land, would be so effectual as to save them from the necessity of 
final submission. But even supposing that the partition of Turkey 
should be amicably settled by the Christian powers, it appears to 
me that the struggle would be protracted and sanguinary, and 
that the Mussulmans, like the volunteers of Mecca who attacked 
the French in Egypt, would to a man quit the defence of their 
country and their religion only with their lives. I say nothing of 
the extreme improbability of any arrangement of contending inte- 
rests, by which. they would be left without a friend to defend 
themselves against the union of all Christendom. ‘The report. that 
the division of their. European dominions was finally agreed upon 
at Tilsit, is now understood to be altogether unfounded ; and-had 
such a treaty been ‘concluded, late events must show how many 


* Grimstone, the continnator of Knolles’ History, says, that the Turkish 
ynonarchy is founded upon the four empires, the Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and, 
Roman, 
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accidents may intervene to prevent even the commencement of 
the attempt. It may be added, that in case the effort had been 
made, the British cabinet, whose successful. diplomacies in the 
Kast and the West, with the Persians and the Four Nations, 
evince that they have no squeamish. aversion to barbarous and 
unchristian alliances, would, most probably, have stood firm by 
the Mussulmans, and exerted every effort to. oppose the partition. 

‘The French, who have been supposed to look with-a greedy 
eye upon all the shores of the Mediterranean, were the cause and 
first movers of-a project to retard the decline of the Ottoman power, 
and to introduce such reforms into its. military and naval establish- 
ments, as should enable it to keep pace with the improving tactics 
of its Christian enemies. Hence the origin of the Nizam-Djedid, 
and the new constitution of Selim. the Third. 

This Sultan, who succeeded to the throne. on. the death of his 
uncle Abdulhamid in 1788, evinced. at. an early period of his 
reign, a determination to.attempt some change in the organiza- 
tion of the forces of the empire, and in the internal administration 
of the government. ‘The cabinet, or great. council of state*, was 


* Tt is composed-of. the Kehayah-Bey, the. Tefterdar-Effendi, the Reis-Ef- 
fendi, the Chiaus-Bashe, the Capudan-Pasha, ithe Ters-Hane Emini, the two 
Ex Cazy-askers and those in office; the Stamboul-Effendi, the Nakib- Ulsheraff, 
(Chief of the Emirs), the Aga of the Janissaries, the Gebege-Bashe (Commander 
of the Military Stores), the Topge-Bashe, the Arabdge-Bashe (Chief of theWag- 
gon Train), the Aga of the Sipahylers, an abolished corps; the Selictarler-Agassy 
(Commander of the Swordmen, also abolished), the Nichandgi-Effendi, the 
Tarapa-Emini (Master of the Mint), the Coumbaradgi-Bashe (General of the 
Bombadiers), Laghoumdgi-Bashe (General of the Miners). The reader may 


consult Tableau de la Cour Ottoman, p. 108, for other details of-the ministry 
of the interior, 
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more frequently assembled than in former reigns, and diminished 
the labours as well as the importance of the Grand Vizier. Yussuf- 
Aga, the intendant of the Valide, and Hussein, the Capudan- Pasha, 
were in possession of the confidence and the power of their master, 
and they had an active coadjutor in Mahmoud Rayf-Effendi, a 
virtuous and enlightened minister, who, after passing through all 
the subordinate degrees of office, and receiving the more impor- 
tant benefit of an intercourse with civilized society at Vienna, 
Paris, and the Court of London, where he was attached to the 
Turkish Legation, was raised to be Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and as Reis-Effendi was entrusted with the execution of 
those projects of which he had been the most strenuous adviser, 
and had arranged the original plan. ‘The Sultan himself is said 
to have received the suggestions of the French and other Frank 
residents of the capital, and his ministers availed themselves of 
their skill and personal service. 

It would be impossible to find an instance in the annals of any 
country, of an attempt equal to the new constitution of Selim, either 
in the magnitude of its design, or the decisive originality of its bold 
innovations. ‘The re-establishment of an immense empire upon its 
former basis was the proposed result, and this was to be accom- 
plished by a total change of national character. The efforts of Peter 
the Great, stupendous as they were, had been directed to an amelio- 
ration of his subjects, which, compared. to the reform intended by 
Selim, was slow and partial. Inveterate prejudices were to be forci- 
bly and suddenly corrected ; ignorance established and protected by 
, religion and law, was to be dispelled by the introduction of suspected 
sciences and dangerous arts. ‘I'he Mussulman was to become the 
friend and the pupil of the Infidel. But Selim was unequal to the 
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task, and although deficient neither in virtue, nor perhaps in power, 
he was not possessed of that commanding genius which alone can 
dare to violate the habits of a whole nation. He was wanting either 
in prudence or in resolution ; he was too hasty, or not sufficiently 
decisive. Others may think that the Turkish character is not sus- 
ceptible of the intended improvement, and that the end was no 
less unattainable than the means were imprudent. Should, how- 
ever, a more fortunate master persuade the Turks of some future 
age to consent to their own aggrandisement, the successors of 
the present generation will revere the memory of the sovereign, 
who lost his crown and his life in the noble endeavour to give 
force and stability ta his empire, by improving the moral capa- 
city of his subjects. 

Fortunately we are able to judge of the several provisions of 
the Nizam-Djedid, by the account of the institution written by 
Mahmoud Rayf-Effendi, composed in the French language, and 
printed at the Imperial press*. ‘The introduction of printing has 
always been violently opposed by the Ulema, and the copiers of 
Tusuk-Bazar. Achmet the Third attempted the establishment 
of a press near the kiosk of Kiat-Hane, but his Armenian prin- 
ters were obliged to desist ; and the buildings fitted up for the 
establishment, were converted to other purposes. Selim erected 
a large edifice at Scutari, and the necessary materials were pro- 
cured, as well as an adequate number of persons qualified to super- 


* The following is the full title of the treatise: Tableau des Nouveaux Re- 
glemens de Empire Ottoman, composé par Mahmoud Rayf- Effendi, ci-devant 
Secrétaire de l’Ambassade Imperiale, prés de la Cour d’Angleterre. _Imprimé 
dans la Nouvelle Imprimerie du Génie sous la direction d’Abdurrhamin 
Effendi, professeur du Géometrie et d’Algébre, a Constantinople, 1798. 
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intend the establishment, and to execute the mechanical part of 
the labours. Whether from the want of attention or of a de- 
mand for the commodity, only forty different books were pro- 
duced in twelve years. ‘The building was spacious, and well 
adapted for the purpose, but contained only one press. ‘There 
were, however, six presses in the School of Design at 'Ters-Hane, 
whose principal productions were a Greek grammar, and a dic- 
tionary of the Turkish, Arabic, and Persian languages. 

The first attention of the Sultan was directed to the renova- 
tion of his armies and navies: indeed it was his principal aim ; 
and as his subjects were ‘Turks and a nation of soldiers, it must 
not be considered as a mere change of tactics in the forces of the 
empire. As the regulations were intended for a people whe 
had every thing to learn, some articles of the new constitution 
may raise a smile in the unwary reader, who is accustomed to the 
establishments of -civilized states ; and those who decide on ‘the 
merit by the success of an innovation, may think the details of 
abolished ordinances scarcely deserving of regard. But a view of 
the proposed improvements might be valuable, if it was only to 
convey to us the clearest notion of the deficiencies which they 
were intended to correct, and which are, in fact, the existing 
errors of the Turkish system. 

The new regulations of the Ottoman empire bear the date of 
1796. The levy of twelve thousand men, who were to be disci« 
plined according to the principles of European tactics, and armed 
in every respect like the soldier of France or England, although 
inserted at the end of Mahmoud’s treatise, was the chief arrange- 
ment. ‘The new troops were to wear a uniform, and they were 
to be taught the manual exercise, of which the regulations con- 
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tain a minute detail, and a representation in one large plate. In 
order to detach them as much as possible from the Janissaries, it 
was resolved they should belong nominally to the corps of Bos- 
tandges, whose red bonnet they were to wear when at home, 
although they were to change it for alighter cap of the same make 
and shape upon actual service. 

For these Bostandge fusileers (Bostany Tufenktchissy) as they 
were called, were erected handsome barracks in the middle of a 
down, three miles to the north-east of Pera, capable of con- 
taining fifteen thousand soldiers. Levend 'Tchiftlik was supplied 
with an exercising-ground, shaded on every side with avenues of 
limes, a marble kiosk for the reception of the Sultan, a mosck 
with baths fountains and reservoirs, a spacious saloon or refectory, 
a powder-magazine, and rows of shops for armourers and sutlers. 

For the same purpose barracks were constructed also at Scutari 
for thirty thousand men, with a railed enclosure for the exercise 
of the soldiers, and all other conveniences similar to those of 
Levend ‘I'chiftlk. Near these barracks Selim built‘a mosck, and 
the range of wide regular streets for the cotton and silk manu- 
facturers which have been before noticed. 

The inspector of the new troops was one of the principal men 
of the empire: their commander was a Capidge-Bashe, assisted by 
an intendant, two commissaries, and two clerks. Hach regiment, 
commanded by a Bin-Bashe, consisted of one thousand and eighty 
privates, divided into twelve companies; and to these were attached 
ninety-six ‘Topges (or cannoniers), sixty Arabdges (or carmen), 
twenty-four Sakas (or water-carriers), and seventy-two attend- . 
ants, called Cara-Colloutches, with their proper officers. Fach 
company had a field-piece, and was commanded by a captain, 
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two lieutenants, an ensign, a tchaouchi (or serjeant), and ten cor- 
porals*. | , TiN 
‘That the military bodies attached to the regular troops might b 

_ effective, a reform was introduced into all their departments. ‘The 
Topges were improved in every respect: their old barracks were 
demolished, and new ones were built ona regular and better plan. 
Large quarters were assigned to them for their daily exercise. 
The Topge-Bashe, or commander of the corps, was regularly paid, 
and received the honours of the tail: a Nazir (or intendant), with. 
a Kiatib (or commissary), were added to their establishment. 
New regiments were raised, with proper officers.and fusileers, and 
the uniforms of the officers and men were furnished by govern- 
ment, and were different from each other. A commandant, an 
assistant, eight cannonters, and ten fusileers, belonged to each 
cannon. In firing, the captain of the gun stood with four topges 
on the right, the lieutenant with four on the left, and five fusileers 
were placed on either side of the cannon. ' Every day, excepting 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, they were exercised by five regiments 
at a time; and the artillery was practised with shot in the valley 
of Sweet Waters. ‘The exercise with the unloaded cannon took 
place on each holiday in the barracks. Surgeons were added to 
the corps. The guns themselves, of every class, were improved, 
and cast on a new model. They were allotted separately by distin- 
guishing marks to their different regiments; and the whole service 
was so contrived, that three days were sufficient to prepare any 
portion of the artillery for immediate activity +. 


* The details in the treatise are much more minute than those given above, 
which contain rather the spirit of the regulations than the regulations themselves. 
+ Mahmond Rayf concludes the regulations for the Topges with the follow- 
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The Arabdges, or troops of the waggon-train, were also reformed. 
The Bashe was allowed a regular salary, and the same distinction 
as the commander of the Topges; whilst new regiments of men and 
officers, paid and clothed by the government, were enrolled in the 
former corps, and attached to the cannoniers, with whom they 
always exercised. ‘l’o every gun-carriage were assigned one officer 
and five privates; and to every tumbril the same number. — Bar- 
racks were built for them near those of the Topges, with shops and 
stables, the repairs of which were superintended by the principal 
officers in quarters. ‘They had a body of carpenters, smiths, sad- 
lers, and farriers, besides a mounted corps, with a commandant 
and subalterns, for dragging the cannons, which were under. the 
same regulation as the Arabdges, and were taught to act on foot 
with the cannoniers. ‘The tumbril followed the gun, with five pri- 
yates and an officer, who learnt to halt at a word. On the march 
provisions were regulated by a commissary. 

An important officer of state was named (not by rotation as 
before, but for a permanency) Inspector of the powder maga- 
zines. Formerly not half of the three thousand quintals of powder 
which should have been furnished by the three manufactories of 
Constantinople, Gallipoli, and Salonica, were supplied by those 
establishments, and the quality had been daily deteriorating in 
such a proportion, that it was unfit for any purpose but saluting ; 
so that although Turkey produces saltpetre in abundance, the pow- 
der used for service was purchased from the Franks at sixty and 
seventy piasters the quintal. ‘The price of this article was there- 


ing encomium: Les Replemens de Sultan Selim III. pour le Corps des a 
chys sont dune sagesse consommée. Page 24. 
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fore doubled, and expert artisans were hired for the construction of 
mills as well as for the service of the manufactories. ‘he maga-- 
zines of Constantinople were repaired and augmented, and a large 
similar construction was builtat Kutchuk-Chemedge, near the ca- 
pital. The salaries of the workmen were tripled, and foreigners were 
paid from five hundred to a thousand piasters a month ; and that 
the necessities of the state might not impoverish the subject, wood 
and all other articles were bought at*the current price. ‘Ten thou-. 
sand quintals of powder, eight times stronger than that of the 
ancient manufacture, were soon furnished by the new mills; and 
if this quantity had not been sufficient, the supply might have 
been increased to thirty or forty thousand quintals. 

The Bombadiers, aneiently furnished from the Ziameths and 
Timars, ‘or military fiefs, underwent a total change by the new 
regulations. They were all to have a fixed pay. A noble barrack, 
containing a refectory, a mathematical school, a foundery, work- 
shops, magazines, and a mosck, was built for them at the lower 
end of the harbour, below the arsenal. An inspector, taken from 
the great officers of state, and the Reis-Effendi, were charged 
with their superintendance ; and they were under the orders’of a 
commandant, an intendant, and a commissary. Ten bombadiers, 
five cadets, and one lieutenant, were allotted to each mortar: five 
mortars made a company, and were under the command of a 
lieutenant-in-chief: fifteen mortars composed a brigade, and the 
brigades were known by separate marks. ‘The lieutenants and 
cadets wore uniforms different from those of the men, and the 
whole corps was to be distinguished from the Miners by a red 
ribbon in the turban, ‘They were ordered to exercise every day 
during summer at the barracks, and study at the mathematical 
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school; and finally, the commissary of the body was obliged to 
read aloud all the regulations, both.old and new, at the barracks 
every month. 

The Miners, a corps much neglected, were increased, and at~ 
tached by the new constitution to the Bombadiers, in whose bar-- 
racks they occupied two sets of quarters. They were divided inta 
two classes ; one of which studied the art of mining, whilst the 
others applied themselves to every branch of military architecture, 
and might more properly have been called engineers.. They were 
governed by a Bashe and an Intendant; and: were instructed by. 
the professors and assistants of the mathematical school, who were 
directed to write instructive treatises. The miners. furnished by. 
the old system, that is, those who were possessed of military fiefs, 
and the cadets. raised by the new constitution, employed them- 
selves daily (excepting on Tuesdays and F'ndays) in drawing plans. 
and designing models in. wood and plaster, the most ingenious and 
best constructed of which were presented to the Grand Vizier. 
In summer they were exercised, in. exploding real. mines, and in 
laying out intrenchments and: camps. Once in every six weeks. 
they underwent a general examination, of which an exact, report 
was presented to the Grand Vizier;;and each month the secretary 
recited the regulations in presence of the students, subjoining an 
‘exhortation. to strict duty and good conduct. 

The marine was put under the superintendance of a, ministry, 
formed on the plan of the European admiralties ;, and the official 
details, which. had been formerly entrusted, to, the Capudan-Pasha. 
alone, were conducted by the ‘lers-Hane Emini and his assistant 
officers. The command of. vessels. had usually, been set. up to. 
sale; but Hussein-Pasha undertook the examination of the can- 
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didates; and retaining such only as were fit for the service, placed 
the unemployed ona list, to be elected in rotation to the vacant 
ships, and to attend in the mean time to the fleet in harbour. The 
pay of the captains was increased, and the invalids were allowed a 
permanent provision. None of them were either degraded or pu- 
nished without being found guilty of a capital crime. The officers 
of each ship were ordered to be in active employ during summer 
and winter, and their pay to be according to their rank, their 
rank according to their merit.. A Captain of the Port was chosen 
from the active commanders; and it was required of him that 
he should be thoroughly acquainted with the regulations of the 
Admiralty, and know how to write and read. ‘The same officer 
was, together with the Captain, furnished with an account of the 
ammunition, stores, and the whole outfit of each man-of-war, 
He was assisted by an intendant in victualling and refitting the 
fleet; and all embezzlement was punished with adequate severity. 
For the same end, the sails, cables, and every article of each 
vessel, were distinguished by a particular mark. ‘The stores were 
no longer bought at a fixed low price, but according to their 
current value by the imtendant, whose purchases and accounts were 
inspected by the Captain of the Port and the Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. Five hundred carpenters, one hundred and fifty 
borers, and forty apprentices, retained at the former salary of 
twelve paras a day, and payed monthly, were raised and attached 
to the fleet ; anda certain portion of them were distributed into 
the ships during the summer cruise, whilst the remainder were re- 
viewed daily, and exercised at the arsenal. ‘T'o these were added 
two hundred Egyptian calkers, fed and clothed at the expence of 
the state, and lodged in barracks behind the admiralty. ‘The ships 
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were formed ona plan entirely new, and so strongly as to keep the 
sea four years without material repair: they were coppered ; and 
the powder-barrels were also changed for large copper canisters. 
Instead of the thirty or forty fires which were formerly seen in a 
ship of the line, one large furnace was provided for cooking the 
provisions of the crew, who were no longer served with six months’ 
provisions individually, and allowed their Maltese slaves for attend- 
ants, but received a breakfast of olive salad, and a ration of pilaf 
on Fridays and Mondays, and of soups on other days, from the 
ship’s store. | 

Dry docks, calking basins, a harbour for fifty new gun-boats, 
and all the necessary appurtenances of a great arsenal, were built 
at the edge of the water at Ters-hane, and designs for similar 
contrivances were to be applied to-the other principal harbours of 
the empire. A line-of-battle ship of three decks, a frigate, a cor- 
vette, anda brig, all copper-bottomed, were launched in one day 
during the year 1797, from the docks of Ters-Hane. It was pro-= 
vided that two ships should perform their manceuvres once a year 
in front of Beshik-'Tash, or Ain-Alay-Kavak, in presence of the 
Sultan, who was to distribute rewards to the most expert of the 
officers and the crew ; and it was also enjoined that the grandees 
of the court engaged in commerce, should purchase foreign-built 
merchantmen capable of standing the sea at all seasons of the year, 
and accordingly of instructing the ‘Turkish sailors in the more diffi- 
cult branches of practical navigation. An academy was built at the 
arsenal for the education of cadets, who were furnished with com- 
petent professors, and were divided into two classes, the one be- 
ing instructed in naval architecture, and the other in navigation. 
This, and every other department of the marine, were confided 
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‘to the superintendance of Messrs. Rhodes and Benoit, the gentle- 
men before mentioned in these Letters. 

In addition to these institutions for the formation of the new 
troops and their attached corps, and the improvement of the Ot- 
toman navies, a general regulation provided, that the Janissaries, 
amounting it was supposed to 400,000 men, should be exercised 
in the use of the musket, with their Sakas and other assistants, by 
four regiments at a time, twice in every week, from the 4th of 
May to the Oth of November, and as often in winter as the 
weather would permit. Once a year they were to march either to 
the downs of Daout-Pasha, three miles from the capital, or to the 
valley of Sweet Waters, to be reviewed by the Sultan in person. 
The Gebeges, a sort of veteran battalion, for’the guard of the 
depots, being more in number than sufficient for that purpose, 
were to be exercised and reviewed with the Janissaries. Lastly, 
for victualling the armies, magazines were constructed on the Da- 
nube, and other points near the seat of war, and a sum of 
12,500,000 piasters was appropriated for purchasing grain at the 
current price, and not at that fixed by the laws of the Miri, or 
Imperial Treasury, for the supply of the capital. The office of 
this department was built of stone in the first court of the Seraglio, 
and the management of it was assigned to a minister adequately 
remunerated, and supplied with assistants. 

In order to provide for the increased disbursements of the publie 
exchequer, it was found expedient to create a new revenue, as well 
as to appropriate a portion of the former income of the state ex- 
clusively to the purposes of the recent institution. To this end a 
treasury was formed, under the controul of a great state officer, 
chosen from amongst the chief men of the empire, with the title 
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of Treasurer of the New Bank (Iradi Djedid Tefterdary), and 

Inspector of the New ‘Troops (Ta-alimlu Asker Naziry). To in- 

crease his emoluments, the office of Second Minister of the 

Finances, which had always been held by a person of importance, - 
and conferred the honours of a seat in the Divan next to the 

Chief ‘Treasurer, of a scarlet pelisse, and of a led horse, was incor- 

porated with the new place in the person of this Minister, to whom 

a sufficient number of secretaries and other official assistants, all 
of them enjoying honourable appointments, were assigned. 

The revenues of the new treasury arose from a sale by auction 
of the tenths belonging to the Malikiane, (or fiefs held possessively), 
under the annual value of fifteen thousand piasters, upon the 
death of the respective proprietors by whom they were farmed, 
and by an absolute appropriation of the tenths above that value, 
to be managed according to circumstances, for the benefit of the 
new bank. ‘I'he duties on the merchandise of Constantinople, and 
on the tobaccos throughout the empire, instead of being let out 
as formerly, flowed immediately into the treasury, and caused at 
once a considerable augmentation of revenue. ‘The military fiefs 
(Ziameths and 'T'imars) in the hands of unserviceable owners, were 
confiscated, an estimation being made according to the census of 
these proprietaries collected in 1790; and a rule was established 
for filling up all future vacancies, by cadets capable of actual ser- 
vice in the cavalry of the Ottoman armies. The fiefs originally 
granted for the equipment of the ancient marine, were applied to the 
benefit of the new bank. The new taxes were a duty of two paras 
an oke on wine, and four on spirits for sale, levied on all Chris- 
tian subjects, and of one para a head on sheep and goats. The 
tax on cotton, which was formerly, an asper on every oke, and 
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was farmed, was raised to one para for the raw material, and two 
paras for the thread, and was paid into the treasury. Gall-nuts 
were also taxed at one para, and currants at two paras an oke; 
and the revenues of the new bank amounted in the year 1798 to 
32,250,000 piasters. | 
Such is the general outline of the Nizam-Djedid. It would 
require a whole volume, says Mahmoud Rayf, to enter into the 
detail of all the statutes which have been enacted relative to the 
different branches of the public revenue ; but although a few only 
have been cited, this sample will make known the wisdom of the 
august sovereign to whom we are indebted for their institution ; 
just as a single drop of water is sufficient to indicate the exist- 
ence of the river from which it flows*.—It is not to be supposed 
that the designs of the Sultan were seconded by the vigour and 
alacrity of his subjects in every article of the intended reform. Mr. 
Browne reports, that when he visited the mathematical schools of 
the arsenal, there was a want of nothing but books and instru- 
ments, and that the professors met together to smoke ; and yet 
Dr. Pouqueville speaks favourably of the performance. at the 
Academy of Design, directed by Mons. Ricard, a French gentle- 
man of ‘Toulon, who taught a number of young Turks to draw 
charts and to engrave on copper, and had formed an incipient col+ 
lection of some valuable materials relative to Asia Minor, and the 
countries on the borders of the Black Sea. The grand object, 
the raising and the discipline of the Bostandge Fusileers, proceeded. 
with rapidity, although the number enrolled did not amount to 
more than twelve thousand, and ‘was not sufficient to occupy one- 
fourth of the barracks designed for their reception. The 'Topges 


* Tableau des Nouveaux Reglemens, p. 59: 
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evinced by their speedy improvement the efficacy of their recent 
instruction. 

Selim, however, had been thrown upon evil times; and being 
the successor of a monarch who, during his feeble reign of thirteen 
years, had lost the Crimea, part of Bosnia, Sebatz and Cotzin, 
had to struggle against the misfortunes which usually forerun and 
' prognosticate the fall of an empire. ‘The rebellions of the pro- 
vinces (which had been frequent since the reign of Mahomet the 
Third, when Carsan of Caramania raised the standard of revolt), 
were multiplied in his reign; and in the year 1797, Ali of Albania, 
Passawand Oglou of Widin, Mustapha of Mecca, and the Pashas of 
Damascus and Bagdad, held their governments in open opposition 
to the Porte. Arabia was desolated by the Wahaubees ; Roume- 
lia overrun with brigands. ‘T’he convulsions of France were des- 
tined to shake the earth from the banks of the Seine to the bor- 
ders of the Red Sea; and the dominion of the Great Nation was 
to be augmented by the dismemberment of the Turkish provinces. 
The capital trembled at the Syrian victories of Bonaparte; and 
at the moment of indecision, when it was doubted whether war 
should be declared against France, and the*Mufti refused to issue 
his fetwa, the discontents of the people were declared by repeated 
conflagrations, and Selim tottered on his throne. ‘The passage of 
the Russians from the Black Sea through the straits, and the an- 
choring of a Christian fleet under the walls of the Seraglio, were 
no less an object of horror than the fall of Egypt, and the Sultan 
was endangered equally by his allies and by his enemies*. The 


* Admiral Utschakow passed with his squadron, and war was declared 
against France, on the 10th of September, 1798. Mehemed Ised Pasha, Grand 
‘Vizier, as well as the Mufti, who refused to sign the declaration, was banished. 
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exploits of Nelson and -Abercromby recovered the ‘Turks from 
the defeats of Gaza, Jaffa and Acre, of Aboukir and Heliopolis ; 
but the triumphant return of their Christian allies from Corfu, 
and the second display of the Russian standard under the walls of 
the capital, renewed their. jealousies and discords, which burst 
forth in the assassinations at Galata, and, the disturbances (before 
related) in the Suleymanic. The proceedings of the Sultan on 
these melancholy occasions, and, the public’ punishment of. the 
delinquents, at the same time that they exasperated, his subjects, 
might have failed to appease the cabinet of St. Petersburgh, had 
not a new turn been given to the politics of that court, and the 
face of Europe, been changed by, the death of the Emperor 
Paul*, 


* Dr. Pouqueville, who was at Constantinople when. the. affair occurred, 
relates, that the Dragomans of the insulted nations were solemnly convoked, 
and that four of the offenders concerned in attacking Mr. De Tamara and his 
company in the mosck, were in their presence strangled, whilst thirty were 
severely bastinadoed (Voyage a Constantinople, p. 186). ‘Mons. Beauvoisins, 
who was confined in the Seven ‘lowers with Dr. Pouqueville, mentions, as 
has been before related, that two were hanged (Notice sur la Cour du Grand 
Seigneur, p. 80), which I believe to be the actual number. . But the effect pra- 
duced on the Turks was equally prejudicial to the popularity of the Sultan; 
and it is certain, that when the two Grecks supposed to have been concerned in. 
shooting the Russian officers at Galata, were hanged, their bodies were taken 
from the gallows, and followed. to the grave by a large body of Mussulmans, 
and even some Chiauses attached _to the arsenal—‘ an unheard-of honour, when 
paid to the corpse of an Infidel, a dog, a Giaour.”” Voir des Mussulmans dere 
rieré le convoi dun infidéle, @un chien, @un dgiaour, est une chose inouie! Je 
garantis posetivement ce Suit, que ne serait pas erayable . st IS 2’ €uUsse élé sur 
les liewx, et.st des témoins oculaires n’eussent d Vinstant aiteslé son authens 
ticité.—-Notice sur la Cour du Grand Seigneur, p. 84. 
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‘hat event, and the subsequent general peace, quieted the ap- 
prehensions which had been entertained from the external enemies 
of the Porte; but the recommencement of hostilities renewed the 
distresses of the empire, and it soon appeared that the two great 
belligerent powers were determined upon involving the Sultan in 
a war, whose features and general. character were totally different 
from any contest in which Europe had hitherto been embroiled, 
and whose principle was, indeed, too universal to admit of the neu- 
trality of any considerable independent state in any quarter of the 
globe. he intrigues which had hefore disturbed the civilized 
courts of the continent, were transferred to the palace of the Reis- 
Effendi, and the Porte was for more than two years distracted be- 
tween allies, two of whom pleaded in union their recent services, 
whilst the other advanced his existing preponderance: Russia and 
England were to try their strength against France in the Divan; 
and the Sultan was the sad spectator. of a contest of which he was 
himself the unwilling umpire, the ostensible object, and the pro- 
posed prey. ‘The victory of either party alike menaced him with 
ruin: he had to choose between the armies of France and the 
fleets of England. When the French Ambassador General. Se- 
bastiani, and the successes of Austerlitz, had destroyed the former 
equilibrium, and were found an, over-match for Prince Italinski 
and Mr. Pole*, one of the threatened alternatives was at once 
brought into view: the Porte was then informed, that the armies 


* A severe domestic calamity tad rendered.the Ambassador Mr. Arbuthnot, 
incapable of attending to his official duties, and the relations between Great 
Britain and the Porte were carried on by the Secretary of Legation, Mr. Long, 
W. Pole. 
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and fleets of the allies were to receive a new impulse*, The new 
impulse was the advance of the Russians in Moldavia, and the 
appearance of a British squadron at Constantinople. ‘The war 
with Russia commenced: the distress of the Sultan was daily in- 
creased; and notwithstanding his affection for his favourite Sebas- 
tiani, he would willingly have retained the friendship of his other 
ancient allies. He had not, however, the choice of impartiality, 
and was not even to continue his attentions to the French Ambas- 
sador, the unprecedented honours paid to whom, was one of the 
particular grievances of which the English Plenipotentiary thought 
himself obliged personally to complain, as well as of the disgrace 
of those Turkish ministers who had been concerned in forwarding 
the triple alliance between England, Russia, and the Porte--. 
Never was sovereign so situated between two negotiators, one 
armed with the power of the land, the other with that of the sea; 
both, to all appearance, able to destroy, but neither capable of 
protecting him against his antagonist. ‘The precipitate flight of 
the British Ambassador had scarcely relieved him from the em- 
barrassment of making a selection between one of the menacing 
parties, when his capital was alarmed for the first time by the 


* Papers presented by His Majesty’s command to the House of Commons, 
pursuant to their address of the 16th of March, 1808. Note from the Right 
Hon. Charles Arbuthnot to the Reis-Effendi, dated Buyuk-dere, 28th August, 
1806. 

+ See the same note to the Reis-Effendi, in which his Excellency Mr. Ar 
buthnot notices these points; but with the introduction of I will omit to men- 
tion, &c. and an avowal that he did not wish to interfere in the internal admi- 
nistration of affairs. Such forms of rhetoric are, I presume, fully understood 
by diplomatists as well as common writers. 
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presence of a hostile force, and the last of calamities seemed 
reserved for the reign of Selim. 

The good fortune which interposed to save the seat of empire. 
was not extended to the sovereign, and the evils which were ine- 
vitable from the triumph of either power, gathered fast around. 
him, even from the day which saw the city of the Faithful deli-. 
vered from the insults of a Christian flag. The success which 
freed his subjects from their fears dissolved also their union. 
The discontented of the capital began to murmur at. a monarch 
whose reign had been a tissue of misfortunes, and they found 
subject for complaint even in the event which. had contributed to. 
their preservation. The employment of the Infidels for the pro- 
tection of the Believers, and their subsequent honours, but above 
all, the increasing kindness with which the General Sebastiani was 
received at all hours in the Seraglio, and enjoyed familiar converse 
with the Sultan himself, became a constant topic of animadversion 
amongst the Ulema, who connected with this conduct the predi- 
lection which Selim had always evinced’ for the sciences and the 
arts of the Franks, and construed the whole series of his measures 
into a systematic attack upon the religion and the fundamental 
laws of the empire. ‘The Janissaries united with the ministers of 
the law, and were with facility persuaded that the innovations of 
the Sultan had been directed principally against themselves. In 
the formation of the new. troops, and all the regulations of the 
Nizam-Djedid, they felt the decrease, and: foresaw the extinction 
of their influence, and being themselves determined upon revolt, 
they did not delay to furnish others of. the military bodies of Con- 
stantinople with a plausible pretext for resisting the Imperial ordi- 
nances. ‘They found a chief to encourage and direct their sedi- 
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tion in the person of Mousa-Pasha, the Caimacam. ‘This man had 
been for twenty years the sport of the ruling Turks, had repeat= 
edly lost his pashaliks, and been deprived of his honours, and as 
he had borne all his disgraces with a patient shrug, had acquired a 
reputation for submissive humility and resignation, which but ill- 
accorded with the ferocity and turbulence of his natural character. 
‘The real sentiments of his ambitious mind, however nicely con- 
cealed by the habitual dissimulation of his carriage, were dis- 
cerned by the penetrating eye of the famous Dyezzar Pasha of 
Acre, who foretold of him that he would be the cause of many 
troubles. The ministers of the Porte and the Sultan had not the 
good fortune to make the same discovery, and at the period that 
some suspicions were entertained that the grandees of the empire 
might oppose the innovating measures of the cabinet, Mousa was 
chosen to fill the important post of Caimacam, as a person who, 
free from ambition, would hazard no intrigue, and would be con- 
tent with the pageantry without aspiring to the power of his 
office. Scarcely was he invested with the caftan, when he 
resolved to pay himself the debt of revenge, and contrived, though 
without throwing off the mask, to fulfil the prophecy of Djezzar, — 
and to act the most unworthy part in the most disgraceful revo- 
lution which has stained the Ottoman annals. Retaining his 
outward devotion and obedience to Selim, he privately fomented 
the discontents of the Janissaries, and employed the apprehen- 
sions of the one, and the menaces of the other, to destroy such 
of his fellow ministers as he had long considered the objects of 
his hate, and had singled out for proscription and punishment. 
The first symptom of the general disaffection was displayed 
amongst the garrisons in the castles and forts of the Bosporus, 
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the protection of which had not been forgotten, amongst the nu- 
merous reforms of the new constitution. The old forts had 
been much improved, and new defences raised on each side of the 
canal. The guards at each battery were augmented, and a 
Nazir with honourable emoluments was appointed to inspect their 
discipline, besides an officer (On-Bashe) for every ten men, who 
should attend to the vigilant and regular discharge of their duty. 
‘lwo sentinels were to watch at each castle during the night, and 
in the event of any ship attempting to force the passage, the gar- 
rison was by no means to go to sleep. ‘They were to be em- 
ployed daily in exercising the artillery, except on holidays, when 
they were to clean and inspect their guns. ‘They were also to 
learn the use of the musket, and be manceuvred after the man- 
ner of the troops of Levend Tchifthk*. The garrisons of the 
canal had always been composed of Bostandges, and notwithstand- 
ing the contrivance by which, an order not to infringe upon the 
ancient usages of the empire, the new troops were attached to 
their corps, they were not disposed to co-operate with the Sul- 
tan, and even the trifling addition to their military duties required 
of them, seemed an intolerable slavery and violation of their an- 
cient privileges. Infinite pains were employed to reconcile them to 
exertions which were not to be dropped when there was no instant 
and visible cause for activity ; and it was found more feasible to 
form a new body of men altogether upon the improved system, 


* Nouveaux Reglemens de Empire Ottoman, &c. pp. 51, &c. 

+ Pour ne point porter atteinte aux anciens usages de I’ Empire, ces nous 
veaux corps out été réunis a l’ancien corps des Bostandges ct ils sont connus 
sous la denomination de Bostany Tufenktchissy Odaghy. Such are the words 
of Mahmoud Rayf-Effendi.—Reglemens, p. 86. 
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than to engraft a part of the recent regulations upon any of the 
corps belonging to the ancient establishment. 

A suspicion prevailed that these Bostandges were to be united 
to the new troops, and it was confirmed by the order for clothing 
them in the uniform of the Fusileers. On the 25th of May, in 
the year 1807, in less than three months after the discomfiture of 
the English fleet, the garrisons burst into open mutiny, and the 
virtuous Rayf-Effendi* was the first to fall a sacrifice to their fury. 
On the morning ef that day he carried the commands of the. 
Sultan to the castles, and finding the troops not disposed to obey, 
retreated hastily towards Buyuk-dere. His Excellency Count, 
Ludolf, the Neapolitan minister, from his country-house in 
that village, saw him pass in a kirlanguish with one attendant, 
and bowed to him as he rowed along the shore. Not three 
minutes elapsed before another boat full of armed men pulled 
swiftly down the bay, and the immediate event was the murder 
of the obnoxious favourite. ‘he slave threw himself round his 
master to protect him from the Bostandges, and was instantly 
cut to pieces, whilst Mahmoud, without resistance, and in silence, 
fell at the same moment under the sabres of his assassins. 

On the same day Halili-Aga, Nazir of Hyssar castle on the 
_ Asiatic shore, was also killed; and the report of the insurrection. 
having reached Constantinople, the Sultan, not acquainted with 
the extent of the mischief, early on the next morning (the 26th) 
dispatched his commands for allaying the commotion, and pu- 
nishing the mutineers. ‘These were rejected with disdain, and 

* A very tolerable full length picture of Mahmoud Rayf, drawn by W. 


Miller, and engraved by Sciayonetti, junior, may be found in the print-shops. 
in London, i . 
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the insurgents assured of the co-operation of the Janissaries, de- 
serted their respective stations, and assembled to the number of 
three thousand in the meadows of Buyuk-dere, choosing for their 
general Katchaya Oglou, one of their own body, and a promi- 
nent leader in the revolt. ‘The rebels were now considered to 
have assumed an appearance sufficiently formidable to justify an 
offer of negotiation from the Sultan, which was accordingly 
transmitted from the Seraglio, and met with a rejection as 
decisive as that which had been given to the preceding orders. 
Receiving an accession of force from every quarter, they marched 
directly to the capital. The Janissaries rose on the 27th, and 
carried their kettles to the Etmeidan, or place of feasting, an 
open square near the aqueduct of Valens, which is allotted to 
the distribution of provisions to the soldiers, and has been the 
immemorial camp of their rebellious predecessors *. 

On this decisive signal of revolt, the inclinations of the various 
orders began gradually to develop themselves, and it soon ap- 
peared that the Ulema, if they did not declare against the Sultan, 
were determined at least to remain neuter in the contest; for the 
Mufti, as if in concert with the Janissaries, and whilst the me- 
Jancholy clanking of the kettles in their passage to the Etmeidan 
still sounded in the streets of Constantinople, issued an edict to 
the inhabitants of the capital and its neighbourhood, intreating 


* The two large copper kettles in which the échorba or soup of each oda is 
cooked, are placed in front of the respective tents of the chamber to which they 
belong. They are carried between two men ona pole, preceded by two other 
soldiers of the oda, one of whom bears a long skimmer, and the other a ladle ; 
and as they pass along the streets, the Janissaries rise and make a reverent 
obeisance to the procession. The cook of each oda is a person of some import- 
ance, being a sort of provost-marshal or gaoler, and the Tchorbaji er Colonel, 
derives his name from the inspection of the rations. 
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them to take no part in the disturbance, to furnish the daily 
supply of provisions for the markets, and to-consider the contest 
as a struggle in which they were totally unconcerned. The 
Franks of Pera were also exhorted to remain tranquil, and to feel 
assured that their lives and properties would be, secure under 
every event. 

The Sultan was now awakened to the sense of his danger: he 
assembled his ministers at the Seraglo, and:the 28th of the month 
was passed in negotiation with the insurgents. in the Etmeidan. 
During that day the fate of Selim was on the balance: he 
transmitted to the Etmeidan an offer. to abolish the new institu- 
tions; to which the Janissaries returned no.other answer than a 
demand for the immediate execution of all the ministers who had 
advised and presided over the Nizam-Djedid. Then it was that 
the Caimacam insidiously assured him, that the sacrifice was 
necessary, and would appease the rebels. All was not yet 
lost—if at that moment the gates of the Seraglio had been shut, 
a cannon had been fired, and the head of Mousa Pasha himself 
had been struck off and thrown over the walls, Selim would have 
triumphed, and retained the throne of his ancestors. But the 
instant peril, and the presence of his enemies, bewildered the 
faculties, and so absorbed the resolution of the Sultan, that he 
seems to have despaired of resistance, and to have placed all hopes 
of safety in submission alone. It was not suggested to his mind, 
that with the new troops of Scutari and Tchiftlhk, and other sol- 
diers in the vicinity of the capital, he might speedily assemble thirty 
thousand men, no less devoted to himself than inimical to the 
Janissaries, and that until their arrival he could maintain the Se- 
raglio against the rebels, by arraying the forces of his numerous 
pody guard. Yet the testimony of all the reports prevalent at this 
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day in Constantinople, concurs in the persuasion that such an op- 
position, with the instant death of the Caimacam, would. have’ dis- 
mayed the insurgents and crushed the rebellion. But the traitor 
prevailed, and with a cruel ingenuity, contrived to include in the 
proscription, the names of two old.and innocent men, the Keha- 
yah Bey and Reis-Effendi, who were called to a conference with 
Mousa, and on leaving the room, unsuspicious of their danger, 
were carried away to the second gate, and strangled. ‘The num- 
ber of heads presented to the Janissaries. early on the morning of 
the 20th, was seven; but the ruffians rising in their insolence, 
were not satisfied with the bloody offering, and recognizing the 
aged victims of the resentment of Mousa, declared that they had 
required another sacrifice. ‘* The heads were not those of the ene- 
mies whose punishment they had demanded.” ‘he Sultan hear- 
ing this last intelligence, sent for the Mufti, and on learning that 
he withheld his advice, found, that he had ceased to reign. 

The Janissaries, headed by the traitor Mousa, had already 
found their way into the Seraglio, when the Sultan retired to the 
mosck of the palace, and. wrapping himself in the robe of Maho- 
homet, took his seat in, the corner of the sanctuary. Here he was 
found by the Mufti, who intreated him to submit to the wishes 
of the people, and to resign his crown. Another report says, that 
previously to this moment, he had told. his. attendants that he 
would reign no more, and ordered them to. bring his successor 
before him. ‘The circumstances of his actual deposition were 
not exactly known; but on the evening of the same day (the 
29th) it was understood in all the quarters of the capital, that 
Selim, the most injured if not the best of the Ottomans, had 
stept from a throne to a prison, and that the reigning monarch 
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was his cousin Mustapha the Fourth, eldest son of Sultan Ab« 
dulhamid. 

This prince, when he was drawn from the luxurious obscurity 
of his harem to gird on the sword of Mahomet, was thirty years 
old; but not being possessed of a capacity suflicient to supply the 
defects of his education, the maturity of his age did not qualify 
him for the throne which he had been compelled so unexpectediy 
to usurp. rom his advancement to the empire, he appeared the 
servant rather than the master of the armed multitude to whom 
he was indebted for his elevation; and the period of his short | 
reign is.not marked by any act of the sovereign, but only by the 
successes and defeats of the various individuals and parties of his 
subjects, in their continued struggle for predominance.—The be- 
ginning and the close, are the only transactions of his reign in 
which he himself may be said to have played any part. The Janis- 
sarles were in possession of the sceptre, and their enemies fell by 
the sword or the bow-string. ‘The new institutions were abolished : 
and the new troops, after the excecution of their principal officers, 
dispersed.—Their triumph was but of a short duration; and the 
lawless exercise of their usurped authority filled the capital with 
complaints, and spread from the centre to the farthest provinces of 
the empire. It was in vain to hope for a suppression of their in- 
solence from the feeble and intimidated Sultan; but the ambition 
of a daring subject effected that which should have been accom- 
plished by the virtue of the sovereign. 

Mustapha, Pasha of Rudshuk, retained in the surname of Bai- 
ractar (the Ensign) a memorial of the humble rank which he 
had originally held in the ‘Turkish armies, and carried about him, 
affixed, as it were, to his person, a visible instance of that exalta- 
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tion of merit of which the Turkish history can furnish so many 
and such extraordinary examples. He was rude and illiterate, 
but of a vigorous genius, which supplied the expedients as well 
as the suggestions of ambition, and rising with every exigency, 
proved equal to the accomplishment no less than the creation of 
the most daring projects. His rise was as rapid as his endeavours. 
were unremitting ; and after repeatedly distinguishing himself in 
the armies of the empire, he attracted the notice of Selim, and 
was bonoured with a pashalik. 

It was the boast of Bairactar, that he owed his advance to the 
personal regard of the Sultan, and his subsequent conduct evinced 
that: he respected Selim as his patron and his friend; but he was 
averse to the innovations of his master, and either from a sus- 
pected attachment to the Janissaries, or a confidence in his mili- 
tary prowess, was dismissed to the command of a body of forces 
on the frontier, and to the distant government of Rudshuk. From 
the moment he was informed of the deposition of Selim, it appears 
that he contemplated the bold design of seizing upon the govern-. 
ment; and convinced of the pernicious measures of the Janis- 
saries, or seeing no other way of raising himself than by depress- 
ing that lawless body, determined upon opposing the hardy troops 
of the provinces to the enervated militia of Constantinople. 

So early as the October of the same year in which Selim had 
been dethroned, Bairactar dispatched to the Sultan a formal no-. 
tice, that he should advance to the capital to reform the abuses 
of the state, and assist him. in the administration of public affairs. 
Accordingly, he collected a force of nearly forty thousand men, 
composed chiefly of Albanians from the garrisons of Roumelia, 
and marching to Constantinople about the end of the year, en 
camped on the plains of Daout-Pasha, four miles from the walls 
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of the city. His arrival was the signal of submission. He con 
voked the chief men of the empire, and depositing the banner of 
Mahomet, which he had unfurled to give a sanction and support 
_to his enterprise, made them swear to the gradual abolition of the 
Janissaries, and a restoration of the good order and tranquillity 
of the state. ‘I'he Sultan was an unnoticed spectator of the ar- 
rangement: even the semblance of power was transferred from 
the Seraglio to the camp at Daout-Pasha; for the ministers of 
the Porte, and the missions of Pera, directed their visits of cere- 
mony to the tent of the triumphant general, who, without any 
acknowledged title or specific office, was thus for several months 
in full possession of the Imperial power. But the Pasha, aware 
that the Mussulmans, accustomed to revere the representative of 
their prophet, might experience a renewal of favour for their 
degraded sovereign, resolved upon the elevation of a Sultan, 
who, in return for the crown, might render his authority legi- 
timate, and give a sanction to iis ambition. 

The 28th of July, of the year 1808, was fixed upon * Mus- 
tapha for a hunting expedition to the forests of Belgrade, and it 
was determined by Bairactar to enter the Seraglio on the same 
day, during the absence of the Grand Signior, and preventing his 
return to the palace, finally to exclude him from the throne. 
Selim was yet alive in those apartments of the Seraglio which the 
crimes and misfortunes of the Ottomans have set apart for the con- 
finement of their dethroned princes, and it was the preservation 
of the Sultan whom he resolved to restore, that prompted him to 
attempt by stratagem that which he might have accomplished by 
force. Unfortunately the secret of his intention was not confined 
to his own breast, but was entrusted to several of the ministers of 
the Divan, and the Grand Vizier, though a friend, was suspected 
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to have betrayed him to the Sultan; for on the appointed day, 
when Bairactar marched into the city, he found the gates of the 
Seraglio closed, the pages and body guard under arms, and every 
preparation for a determined resistance. 

The victorious rebel disappointed, but not intimidated, gave 
orders for an immediate assault. The contest lasted only a short 
time, but the interval was fatal to Selim. On the sound of the 
first shot, the emissaries of the Sultan were dispatched to his 
apartments, where they found, as is reported, the dethroned mo- 
narch at his devotions, and attempted to surprize bim whilst in 
the attitude of prayer. He discerned their purpose, and before 
the bow-string could be fitted to his neck, wounded one of the 
mutes with his hangiar, but being thrown upon his back, was 
overpowered, and instantly strangled. 

From the murder of Selim the executioners proceeded to the 
apartments of Mahmoud, the youngest son of Abdulhamid, and 
the only remaining prince of the blood royal. ‘There was still some 
hope for the Sultan in the eventual death of his brother. Selim was 
no more; the rebels, the audacious Bairactar himself, would respect 
the last of the Ottoman race. ‘The mutes rushed into the chamber 
of the confined prince ; but Mahmoud was no where to be found: 
the fond fidelity of a slave had concealed him in the furnace of a 
bath. The feeble contest continued under the walls, and the 
assailants thundered at the gates, whilst the search for the prince 
was prosecuted with redoubled eagerness and anxiety. ‘The place 
of his concealment had alone escaped the scrutiny, and the fate of 
the monarchy depended upon whether or not the gates should be 
forced before the royal prisoner was discovered. What must have 
been the feelings of Mahmoud, what the sensations of his faithful 
slave, when the shouts of the Albanians proclaimed that Bairactar 
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had burst his way into the Seraglio? The insurgents rushed to 
the interior of the palace, headed by their leader, and by the intre- 
pid Seid Ali, the Capudan-Pasha. Advancing to the third gate, they 
called aloud for the instant appearance of Selim, and the eunuchs 
of Mustapha casting the body of the murdered monarch before 
them, exclaimed, Behold the Sultan whom ye seek! Bairactar, 
overpowered at the sight, threw himself on the corpse of his mur- 
dered benefactor, and wept bitterly; but being roused by the 
exhortation of Seid Ali, who told him that this was not the time 
for grief but for revenge, proceeded hastily to the presence-cham- 
ber. Mustapha never shewed himself worthy of his crown until 
the moment when he was compelled to resign it. He did not de- 
spair of awing the rebels into submission by the Ottoman majesty : 
at least he was determined to fall with dignity, and on the en- 
trance of Bairactar, was found seated upon his throne in his usual 
state, and surrounded by the officers of the Imperial household. 
The indignant chief was not moved by the august spectacle, 
but advancing towards the Sultan, drew him from his seat, saying 
to him ina bold and angry tone, WHat post tuou THERP? 
_ YIELD THAT PLACE TO A WORTHIER! 

The account of the conduct of the Sultan is variously related 
in the different reports of this last transaction of his reign; but 
whatever was the measure of his resistance, it proved ineffectual ; 
for on the same night the cannon of the Seraglio announced to 
the people the dethronement of Mustapha the Fourth, and the 
elevation of Mahmoud the Second. 

The first act of the new reign was the instalment of Bairactar- 
in the post to which he had aspired, and which, at the hands 
of Mahmoud at least, he well deserved. No sooner was the 
seal of the empire committed to his charge, than the Vizier com- 
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mienced his projected reform with the punishment of those who 
had been concerned in the first revolution, and the deposition of 
Selim. The traitor Mousa Pasha lost his head. The officers of 
the castles on the Bosporus, who had led the insurgents at Buyuk- 
dere, the most seditious of the Janissaries, and all those of the 
household who had opposed the deposition of Mustapha, were 
arrested and strangled. ‘The last Vizier Azem was dismissed to 
the government of Ismael, to which place many others of the 
ministers, suspected rather than guilty of disinclination to the late 
transaction, were also banished. ‘The savage order which destroyed 
the females of the harem near the shores of Prince’s islands, was 
then issued and executed; and other acts of a complexion less 
inhuman, but equally decisive, convinced the inhabitants of the 
€apital that the new minister was not to be deterred from the 
adoption of such measures as appeared to him calculated to restore 
the ancient vigour of the Turkish power. 

The Vizier openly avowed his resolution of Hey GN the Ja- 
nissaries, or at least of reforming their system, and retrenching 
upon their privileges. He refused the disbursement of pay to any 
of the corps, except such as were in service, and performing either 
the duty of the internal police, or of an actual- campaign against 
the enemy. ‘he disorder and presumption, which had so fre- 
quently disturbed the tranquillity of the capital, were entirely sup- 
pressed. Constantinople and its suburbs were protected by the 
presence of the provincial troops, and the peace and good order . 
preserved by the Albanians of Bairactar, are still remembered 
with admiration and regret by the citizens of every denomination, 
Mahmoud was unable to oppose, and it may be thought that he 
approved the measures of his minister. It was natural that the 
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Janissaries should be the objects of his terror and his hate, and 
that he should be no unwilling instrument in the hands of the Vi- 
zier in promulgating the repeated acts by which their character 
was degraded and their influence undermined. 

To restore the new troops of Sultan Selim, was thought too 
hardy and perilous an adventure, and by one of those errors which 
generally attend every temporising and middle system, it was 
judged more expedient to revive the military body of the Seimens, 
who might supply the place and be regulated according to the 
discipline of the former Fusileers. The name, however, of the re- 
established corps was more odious to the Janissaries than even 
that of Selim’s soldiery, as belonging to an institution more an- 
cient than their own; and they were only the more resolved to 
ruin the author of the innovation. ‘Their actual subjection, and 
their fear of the provincial forces, no less than the complete dissi- 
mulation which it isa part of ‘Turkish capacity at. any time to 
command, contributed to favour their projects of revenge, and to 
deceive the confident Bairactar, who fell into the usual error of 
prosperity, and began to despise the enemy whom he had irrecon- 
cileably injured. He even seems to have felt some compunction 
for the depression and disgrace of the ancient soldiery of the em- 
pire, to whom it owed all its former glory, and. amongst whom 
he himself had commenced his military career. 

Being persuaded that they had submitted and were reconciled 
to his administration, he relaxed the severity of his proceedings 
against them, and between the hope of making use of them ag 
friends, and the contempt of their resistance as enemies, came at 
last to the fatal resolution of breaking up the camp at Daout- 
Pasha, and dismissing the greater part of the provincia! forces. 
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Previously to their departure, he resolved to confirm the union 
which he fondly hoped had by his efforts been formed between the 
two contending parties, the Janissaries and the other military 
bodies of the empire; and for this purpose the valley of Sweet 
Waters was chosen for the scene of an imposing ceremony, in 
which the oblivion of all former enmities, and the peace: of the 
empire, were to be solemnly proclaimed and finally ratified in the 
face of the Ottoman nation. ‘The plain of Kiat-Hane was lined 
on each side with tents, and preparations for a repast were spread 
under the long avenues, on the banks of the Barbysses. 'The camp 
of Daout-Pasha and the barracks of the Etmeidan were emptied 
of their troops, and fifty thousand soidiers gallantly equipped and 
in.arms, assembled at the feast. Bairactar himself, surrounded 
by the ministers of state and the chief Pashas of either army, 
presided at a feast, of which, whether we consider the importance 
of the object, the number and character of the guests, or the 
circumstances of the occasion that called them to, the same 
table, there is not, I believe, any parallel.in the history of the 
world. It is not the least astonishing part, of the event, that the 
half of a vast multitude chosen from the lowest class, should, in 
any nation, be found capable of smothering their emotions, and 
of concealing from their companions, through a long series of 
_artifices and professions, the real state of their feelings, and the 
nature of their designs. 

At the conclusion of the repast the chief officers of the Janissa- 
ries, and the generals of the provincial army, at the command of 
Bairactar, rose from their seats, and unsheathed their sabres: in an 
instant the plain from the kiosk of Achmet to the Golden Horn 
flashed with the arms of the intermingled troops, who crossed 
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their swords, and swore on them and by the name of the prophet, 
an eternal fidelity to each other, and a steady allegiance to the 
new constitution. 

The Albanians began their march on the succeeding morning, 
and the number of soldiers attached to the Vizier who still 
remained in the capital, amounted only to four thousand ; but 
Cadi-Pasha, the friend and associate of Bairactar, with eight 
thousand Asiatics, was encamped on the heights and in the bar- 
racks of Scutari. 

Two days after the feast at Sweet Waters, on the 14th of No- 
vember, 1808, after the passevend had commenced their nightly 
rounds, a large body of the Janissaries issued from their quar- 
ters, and surrounding the palace of the Porte, at that time the 
habitation of the Vizier and the ministers, immediately set fire to 
| the building. Bairactar and his friends, on the discovery of 
the assault, contrived to escape and shelter themselves in 
Barut-Hane, a small powder magazine of stene; but those who 
were unable to fly, were either destroyed by the assailants, or 
consumed in the conflagration. ‘The Janissaries rushed to the 
other dwellings in which their enemies were lodged, and laid the 
vicinity of the Porte in ashes. Barut-Hane they attacked in 
vain, but in the middle of the night a tremendous explosion 
shook all the quarters of the capital, and it was found that the ma- 
gazine, with the Grand Vizier and his companions, had been 
blown into the air. Whether this event occurred by accident or 
design, is at this day unknown, but it decided the issue, although 
it was far from proving the conclusion of the contest. ‘The Sei- 
mens, the armed populace, and the Albanians, who would have 
rallied under Bairactar and perhaps have overpowered their anta- 
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gonists, were dispirited by the fatal event; but seeing that they 
were destined for slaughter, prepared for a determined resistance. 
The streets of the city during the whole of the 15th were the scene 
of a continued action, in which the Janissaries were worsted, but 
the Seimens suffered severely in the loss of the nephew of their 
late master, a youth of distinguished bravery, whom they had 
placed at their head. ‘The Janissar-Aga on the same day impru- 
dently made his appearance in the Etmeidan in: the turban of 
the new regulation, and was massacred by his own soldiers, who 
chose for their general the next in command. ‘The Galiondges 
of the arsenal, although Seid Ali the Capudan-Pasha had de- 
clared against the Janissaries, and the Topges, remained under 
arms, but took no part in the struggle. 

On the 16th Cadi-Pasha passed over from Scutari at the head 
of his eight thousand troops, and marching through the court of 
St. Sophia, proceeded to the barracks of the Gebeges, in the vici- 
nity of the mosck, where five hundred’ of the Janissaries had 
taken their stand. Cadi surrounding the square, did not at- 
tempt to force an entrance, but setting fire to the building, re- 
tained his regiments at their stations until the quarters were con-. 
sumed, and the whole of the five hundred were burnt alive. The 
Asiatics, leaving the rvinsin flames, made no efforts to extinguish 
the spreading conflagration, hut departed in search of their ene- 
mies, and filled the streets with carnage. The town was. in a 
blaze from the walls of the Seraglio to the aqueduct of Valens, 
anc a man-of-war, by the order of Seid Ali, continued at the 
same time to play upon the Janissaries’ barracks. ‘lhe event was 
doubtful on the night of the 16th, during which the shrieks of 
the women, the shouts of the soldiers, and the repeated discharges 
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of fire-arms, declared to the terrified inhabitants of Pera that the 
sanguinary struggle had not ceased in any quarter of the city. 
The fire had raged for four and twenty hours, .and the artillery 
of the ship was still beating upon the barracks of the Etmeidan, 
when, on the ensuing morning, the forces of the arsenal and of 
Tophana, announced that they had united themselves to the 
Janissaries, and thus gave the victory to the least deserving of 
the antagonists. 

Until that moment Sultan Mahmoud, having closed the palace 
gates, awaited within the walls of the Seraglio the event of the 
contest, but the decision of the seamen and the cannoniers, ren- 
dered it necessary tor him to consult his own safety by an exer- 
tion of the Imperial authority in behalf of the triumphant: party. 
His counsellors, for it is not known that Mahmoud himself gave 
the order, thought fit to secure him from the victors by the 
death of the imprisoned Mustapha, who was strangled, and that 
so secretly, that the circumstances of his execution have never tran- 
spired. Having therefore nothing to dread from the former par- 
tiality of the Janissaries for his immediate predecessor, and seeing 
that their cause had been espoused by the most powerful and 
entire of the remaining military bodies, he dispatched his man- 
date to the ship to cease the cannonade, and transmitted at the 
same time to the Janissaries an assurance that the cause of their 
complaints did no longer exist—the Semmens were abolished for 
ever. No sooner was the resolve of the Sultan made known, 
than the firing ceased_in every part of the city, except where the 
successful soldiery still vented their rage upon the unresisting po- 
pulace. Seid Ali and Cadi-Pasha, on seeing their adherents dis- 
perse, left the Seraglio point in two wherries, and rowing hastily 
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up the Bosporus, fled with such speed, that although a corvette 
weighed anchor and proceeded in pursuit of them im less than 
three hours after their departure, they effected their escape. ‘The 
head of Cadi has subsequently been sent to the Seraglio. 

The Janissaries were not suddenly appeased by the concilia- 
tion of the Sultan, and the submission of their opponents: they 
employed the 18th of the month in destroying every vestige of 
the invidious institution. A large body passed over to Scutari, 
and burnt the magnificent barracks of Sultan Selim on the heights 
above that suburb; whilst another division marched to Levend 
Tchiftlik, and commenced an attack on five hundred Seimens, 
who with equal valour and success maintained themselves against 
a multitude of assailants, until their quarters were fired, and they 
perished in the flames. ‘This was their last great massacre, and 
from this period, although some individual victims were afterwards 
sacrificed to their resentment, their fury appears to have been gra- 
dually allayed. . . 

On the19th, Mahmoud having issued a proclamation exhorting 
his subjects to keep the Bairam, which commenced on that day, 
in peace, they attended tranquilly and in good order the funeral 
of Mustapha, who was conveyed with much pomp from the Se- 
raglio to the tomb of the Sultan Abdulhamid, his father. ‘The 
same day the streets were cleansed and cleared of the dead, three 
thousand of whom were either buried or thrown into the sea. 
After a long search, the body of their great enemy, of the Vizier 
himself, was found under the ruins of Barut-Hane. 

In an open space near one end of the Hippodrome, there are 
two trees standing by themselves, and at a little distance apart. 
Between these, by the feet, and with the head downwards, they 


suspended the disfigured corpse of Bairactar, 
Os 
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Such was the close of the most sanguinary of the three revo- 
lutions which occurred within the short period of eighteen months, 
and which, after dethroning two monarchs, and spilling the best 
blood of the empire, terminated in so entire’ a_re-establish- 
ment of every former prejudice, that, for the. ‘Turks, the last 
twenty years have passed in vain ; or, it may be averred, have pro- 
duced rather the.confirmation of ancient errors, than any of the 
benefits usually derived from experience. ‘The Janissaries, since 
the fall of Bairactar, have made no. effort to disturb the govern-. 
ment ; but having borne down all opposition, and not being agi- 
tated by any rival power, they cannot be said to have evinced a 
subordination, either meritorious or unexpected. 

The election of Yussuf-Pasha, a known enemy of their order, 
to the Vizierat, was thought an evidence that they had submit-. 
ted to Mahmoud; yet the general popularity and peculiar situa- 
tion of this Sultan, who in 1810 was still the last of the Otto-. 
man princes, may well account for their acquiescence m a measure, 
which bespoke no actual hostility, and could not be decidedly 
injurious to their interests: in fact, Yussuf has since been dis-. 
missed. It is reported, that the bow-string thinned their ranks, 
‘but no open innovations were attempted during the period of his. 
authority. Of the late military institutions not a vestige remains. 
to excite their apprehensions ; for although the 'Topges retain a. 
portion of that discipline which they learnt from De'Tott, they have 
dropped the new regulations ; and their services, in the last revo- 
lation having produced the union of the two corps, every. jealousy 
has been mutually laid aside. ‘The schools of the arsenal, and 
the barracks of the bombadiers, are no less deserted than the 
exercising-grounds of Scutari and Levend Tehiftlik ; nor can the 
pious alarms of the Ulema be now raised by the unhallowed en-. 
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touragement of Christian refinements. The presses of Ters-Hane 
are without employ; the French language has ceased to be taught 
in the Seraglio; and the palace of Beshik-Tash is no longer enli- 
vened by the ballets and operas which amused the leisure of the 
unfortunate Selim. 


oer 


I have in my own mind long fixed upon this point, for bringing 
the labours of the writer and the reader to a close; and indeed it 
is suitable that the observations made on this my journey to the 
Levant, should terminate with the notice of that which occurred 
afew days previously to my taking a final leave of the Turkish 
capital.—T'he Ambassador had his audience at the Seraglio on 
the 10th of July: on the evening of the 14th we embarked on 
board the Salsette, and after touching at the Dardanelles and the 
island of Zea, where Lord Byron left the frigate on his return to 
Attica, we arrived on the 28th of the same month at Malta; from 
which place it may be recollected that the foregoing ‘Tour origi- 
nally commenced.—Here then I beg leave to conclude, and with 
the avowal of a sentrment which I should have endeavoured to 
express In my own language, had I not found it infinitely better 
turned, and more completely conveyed in the Latin of Ovid 


-... Veniam pro laude peto: laudatus abunde 
non fastiditus si tibi, lector, ero. 


6s 2 


esi <i . en 


* ’ 


aA 


AP Dylinde, oka. 


cnet at Cheronea, given ‘without an yf qnendalens Fram 
Meletius, page 341. 


 BSéErov Kaavdioy auroBouroy spiabousiey rw Tare), txrov ars TWrsiracye, 
aoerny moioay ev iw xual Adyors eriderEdpevoy, ev TH... . BidlooGoy erav 
- 2+ B. wedge Myredg Mappyy Karrimrad... 4. of Toveic, xat ai Adea- 
Gal ray few [Ua ie Se GO reas 

[Esc 8 ray Nady rio Taveyiag éy aidtw |. 

A’exovrog PincSévov, panvos ANAAKOLEVIS TWEVTEXAMOERATY, KAZEWY POdwWYOS 
avaridnos THy lay dolany Asovoriay tiv TS Civ yeovoy avatecty mosodpevos 
Orc TOU Tuvedglou xara Toy es 

A’eyovreg Kagicion, pyvoc Bovxariov reiaxads, Kearwy Mpls, xo 
Evyirdv Txagérov, cvvevagesouvtay xal rav Tiav, avaridéacs ro Senixdy™ 
UTOY hadi Saclay ispoy rd Ségams wageprivoy, Kedrav xal Eiys- 
Tov Bw AY early avevxanras tiv avdberty moisnevor Oi TOY ouvedgle KOTO 
THY YOROY. 

ca Sy Asoxrgoug rod Lipptov, pnvos SuvcLopay are Mevrexcudenary 
SE ow [Te Aomra ia es EN ge | 

A’oyovros Tlargwvos, pnvig maadaviov, magevrog aura rou dagorian Ta- 
piyov Tod Diro§éve, dvaridnor ddgov rag Wiag dodarag Karrida xad ruIiviy 
woe [ey Td cuTd AldM Biol xal AAA TAsicas, GAA seGIagucves |. 
[evdarw]. Bivona dudiauros Keirorn dmoutiag dgrapidier AeiDin evredwvos 
see es AQHovTES pyvos Iynrsiiov wevrexaidexary, TarrAds Kearwvos ava~ 
rlonow riv idlav Gegaravay Karrd Decay rij dorept ... +. xa Ta 
AoimeK. : 
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[Ev éréow aitw]. Kerrdrnos deisiwy. 

Kaan Kaariridas Agropidert Aeidin. [ev Erégw.| yaigors cwrioe, xo 
&v Suyroig wort. [ev éréow |. BUY CRIS 7} p10Y. 

[Eng rejy ayloy weno tig Awerrotic, ev TY mAaxl THg weorxe- 
pdiig]. 

A’uroxgarogs Kotorags Ocot rye Yd... . . Ocod Tyaiavs Moagdix8 
Yara, Oc& Negota eyydvw Tirw Alri A'Spsbe OVTt «2... Evw evoeet 
ctBaswd A’oyteged peyicw Anucoyw o.e-ees otGoo ....... bag roy” 
TYrarw i IIare} me ee ty yurr. 

Lae er dace idwrov avoid Eyovts xat HUY, xab exvryoadry], moruSevys. 
xa AAAs ox Onl ch. 


The inscription from Stiris is more acctirately given in Wheler, 
book iv. p. 323. 


iia 


Inscriptions at Orchomenos. 


It is mentioned in page 270, that these inscriptions would be here 
noticed, but they have been inserted in the Appendix to my fellow- 
traveller’s poem, and the stone itself is either on its way to Eng- 
land, or is actually in this country, so that it would be superfluous 
to give them a place in this work, unless I had it in my power to do 
that which it appears may be done, and by giving an accurate copy 
of them, explain the dialect and restore the metres of Pindar. 
See Childe Harold, 2d edit. note at the end. 
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Inscr Aptian in the Church of St. George, at Talandios in Beotia, 
Jrom Meletius, p. 346. 


A’yad* roxy, E’doSev ri iegk yegouria roti cwrijoog Aoxanmiat 2y 
KOWD SHARY avAYeAPT YEA, [2v % s7inn Zsves Te Oroyeyouppéva]. dvr) worrdy 
nah at hglae dy evegyeTi Sy mage Tod Sect 6 pyyjuns wyisys Povasoc A’oi- 
Sag. octane dia TOU, Mcod TH yecouria. yurgidtoy SUPA «+. +26 Gloy 
Tour TAEtosoyelTwvEes amd peev Wotig Augitanrapos, xat meig Norev Kar- 
Aisns HANQOVOLLDY, amo Os A’cxroy & GUQ o- +e e+ Oeddweog. ard Adcews 
ok dotrxoyres O’apcvion xraygovonor, ams 0? MerypPolag cup ..... ogog 
oviog xa of Nixocgdrou xrngovon.cs exh Theses eo. ~ GuTsvon ToVg ye= 
gover las TOG HOL ANE «eee cee nese e Gimvioy AvaPscoror. sols Bokew 
nore Thy auTny, nol re eyo. 

<a 

Page 377. On re-examination, there is nothing which makes the. 
insertion of this inscription of any purpose, especially as all the in- 
scriptions at Eleusis, as well as at Megara and Zgina, have been, 
copied by. Villoison, 


Explanation of the Inscriptions from the Panéum.at Vary. 


At the Landing-place. On one side of the loose On the other. side, of the loose. 
Stone. Stone. 

Aoyednprog 0 Aoyedeog y[o Gee | [Acxe] dap.og 7 0 dee 

Oneasos, ) yup al0g xa Xoal ree | [aso ]¢ XHQATMOY No[ uo] 

Qoryrros Pea- deg rat[¢] Nupz[ ¢] aig eDuTeuoey | 

dass Nop.o[o ly [as |¢ osxcodo[ rere} 

avToov e&ngy- , 

NTATO Inscriptiones Antique, Part Il. p. 76, Oxon. 1774, 


The other words in the inseription do not require any explanation, 
except the APITOZ, which Chandler thought part of-a word, direct- 
wig Lhe worshippers where to place the offering. 
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Page 527. I beg to compare what Belon said of the learning of 
the Greek monks, with that which Montfaucon advances in his Pa- 
leographia, p. 438, om the authority of John Commenus the phy- 
sician, namely, that in the libraries of Mount Athos were many 
ancient books, treating of every subject and science, and that at 
the very time Belon travelled, the monk Mathusalas copied the 
works of Aristotle for his own use*. 

The body of Greek Chemists, composed by the monks and other 
learned persons of Alexandria, and continued at Constantinople after 
the taking of the city, is in many of the great libraries of Europe. 
It is to be found in those of the Vatican, the Escurial, of Milan, 
Venice, and Paris. The copy in the latter library was compiled by 
Theodore Pelican, a monk of Corfu, in 1478, and being in modern 
Greek, is, I should think, as early a specimen of the Romaic as the 
translation from Boccacio or the Belisarius. Fabricius, in the eighth 
chapter of the sixth volume of his Bibliotheca Graca, regrets much 
that it has not been edited bya person skilled in the language as well 
as the science. 

In this place it may be as well to insert what Cantemir says be 
the learning of his countrymen:—‘ We are not to imagine, with the 
generality of Christians, that Greece is so far sunk in barbarism, 
as not in these latter ages to have produced men little inferior to the 
most learned of her ancient sages. 'To say nothing of times more 
remote from us, even our days have seen three Patriarchs of eminent 
reputation for learning; one of Constantinople and two of Jerusa- 
lem. He of Constantinople was Callinicus, a very eloquent orator, 
who, which seldom happens, died in his patriarchate: those of Jeru- 
salem were Dositheus, and his kinsman and successor Ghrysanthus, 
yet, as I hear, alive. For the first, besides other monuments of his 


* See l’Academie des Inscript. tom, xxxviil, p. 71, 
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learning, we have three printed volumes of controversial writings 
against the Latins. Besides these, there flourished at Constantino- 
ple Meletius, Archbishop first of Arta, and afterwards of Athens, a 
man skilled inall parts of learning, but chiefly studious of those Hel- 
montian principles (or rather those of Thales), which he also ex- 
plained to me for the space of eight months; Elias Miniati, a sacred 
monk, a most acute philosopher, and eminent for his knowledge of 
both dogmatic and scholastic divinity, afterwards Bishop of Mes- 
sene in Peloponesus; Marcus Larisseus, an excellent grammarian ; 
Metrophanes, a sacred deacon, chiefly studious of poetry, and a 
happy imitator of the ancients; Licinius, born at Monembasia or 
Malvasia, philosopher and physician, and both ways eminent. He 
was chief physician of our court.’ His skill and experience in the 
medical art procured him both esteem and authority amongst the 
-Turks. He afterwards left Constantinople, and in his own country 
was honoured with the title of a Count by the republic of Venice. 
About a year after he was taken in Monembasia by the Turks, and, 
as I am informed, publicly hanged in Constantinople for a literary 
commerce which he had before held with the Venetians. Constan- 
tine, son of Ducas, Prince of Moldavia, superior to most in the an- 
cient Greek, and in philosophy a scholar of Spandonius; Andronicus, 
of the noble race of the Rhangavi, justly praised for his knowledge 
of the Greek tongue in its purity, and for his reading the Fathers. 
To these I might justly add, Jeremias Cacavela, a Cretan by birth, 
a sacred monk, and preacher of the great church at Constantinople, 
from whom I drew the first precepts of philosophy; Anastatius Con- 
dridi, a Corcyrean by birth, preceptor to my sons; as likewise Ana- 
statius Nasius, a Macedonian, a man whose eminent knowledge in 
Greek rendered him sufficiently known both in England and Ger- 
many *.’’ | 

This is very much in the style of Procopius the Moschopolite’s 


* Ottoman History, Part I. book ili, p. 92, note 10. 
6 vr 
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catalogue, and commemorates many of the same men. I conceive 
Prince Cantemir himself to. have been a greater honour to his coun- 
try than any one of the persons whom he here notices. 


Se 
Romaic Pronunciation, page 549 of this volume. 


The following is a sketeh of what appeared to the disciples of 
Erasmus the classical prouunciation, and, together with some re- 
marks from other sources, is given from the treatises in the Sylloge 
of Havercampius; chiefly from that of Mekerchus. The Romaiec 
pronunciation is put opposite to the letters, in the characters of the 
Baglsh Aiphabet. 


A = A, sometimes broad and open, sometimes like the a in mate, 
plate * ; 
Pronounced always as the Italian A, and the a in vast, past. 
R= vy 


Was a labial consonant, like our B, and pronounced as we sound: 
the letters in BouBeo and Bayo. It was originally an aspirated P; 
and the A®olians and Dorians employed it sometimes as a pure or 
simple aspirate, writing BPOAOZ for POAOZ+, The change of 
the Beta to Veta, originated probably from the necessity of spelling 
by means of the B, Roman names beginning with a V, which, after 
_the incorporation of Greece in the Roman empire, so frequently re- 
curred, as to induce by degrees an alteration of sound in the original, 
Greek letter. It has before been mentioned, that the Tartars cannot 
pronounce the B: the early Scythian settlers in Grecee may have de- 
cided the change in favour of the V. It is evident, that what was 


* See Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet, p. 21. 
+ Analytical Essay, &c, pp. 6, 7. 
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gained by one letter was lost by another, and when the latter Greeks 
wanted to spell any foreign word containing a B, they had no other 
way of representing it but by « and x: thus, Anna Commena writes 
Robertus, Popragros. When this change took place is not exactly 
known; the similarity between the labial letters may have occasioned 
an accidental confusion in early periods: thus, Octavius, is on some 
medals OxraBiog. But long after that period proper names from the 
Latin were spelt with a B, as is seen in Plutarch, Dion, and other 
historians, take for example, Bgodroc, SredSwv, TiPéguog ; and words 
also from the Latin have the same conformity; plebis and urbano 
being spelt, in Theophilus Antecessor. Institutionib. de Jure. Nat. 
Gent. et Civil, rrdbig and 8e6ave. Latin words from the Greek prove 
the same fact: Bow made boo, Bagages barbarus; not voo and var- 
varus. An initial V in Roman names was rendered by ov, as ’Ove- 
Agios, Ouarns, Ousgysarsog, for Valerius, Valens, and Virgilius, as if 
that diphthong had something of the sound of our W. _ Modern lan- 
guages, in some words taken from the Greek and Latin, preserve the 
sound of B, not V. The German and Dutch “ bosch,”’ (a wood ) 
and the French ‘‘bois,’’ are evidently from Borxy; and “blaspheme,”’ 
is from Paracdypciv; as well as the French ‘‘embrazer,” and English 
‘brazier,’’ from éuecSeyv. 
The verse of Cratinus, 


00 AISI0g Wome mookaToy Ay BH Asywv BadiGet, 


shows the sound of the B to have been not V, but like the first 
consonant in “ bleat,’’ a word itself taken from Bajyew, It may be 
said, that the Greeks had not the power of pronouncing our B, and 
that although va, va, was not so like the bleating of a sheep as ba, 
ba, it was the nearest representation of which their alphabet would 
admit. To which I answer, that as the modern Greeks have in pz, 
a distinct B, it is nearly a certainty that their ancestors also had that 
letter, and that the ancient Greeks were supplied with a V, or some- 
thing very like it, in the sound of their Digamma. 
67 2 
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I = G, except before ¢ ands, when it is y, and before y, x, > g, 
when it has the power of 7, ¥ 


Appears to have been pronounced always hard... The g in “ gref- 
fier,’’ ‘‘ graver,’’ and “engraft,’’ shows what it was in yeagev, the 
original word. Whether it ever had the sound of 7, may admit of 
doubt. 


A= DTH, or th in that, 

Is like the D in the modern feotevee of Europe, ra not Th as 
in Romaic, for the Th is represented by ©. Dionysius also puts it 
between the T and ©. 


E = A, as it is sounded in pate, or the Eas we read itin A’schylus. 


Similar to the Italian pronunciation, but sometimes like the short 
I of the Latins; for Britanni, Domitianus, and Capitolium, are spelt 
Beeravol, Aoperiaves, and Karerwaiov. There was no difference in the 
mode of pronouncing the long and short vowels*. : 


2 eta 

Seems to have been equivalent to d¢ soft, as we pronounce zephyr, 
not to od, notwithstanding the assertion of Dionysius in his treatise, 
meol cuvderews dvonarwyt; for Quintilian (lib. xii.) affirms ¢ and v to 
be the most agreeable letters of the Greek alphabet, which will not 
apply to “ sd.”” Zoucken (to seek), zoomen (to surround), zen. 
(to boil), are evidently from Gyreiv, Swvvdem, and Cet. 


Fr =e By. 


The vocular sound in bread. Mekerchus instances also meat, 
great, and heat; which shows either how liable pronunciation is to 


* See Analytical Essay, p. 21, aud Plutarch in his treatise concerning the EI at Delphi, 
. . \ { 4 
and Dionysius, Tees TUVTETEWS OVO ATW. 
~ \ vf x By , \ wa 
+ Aira nal Adysow dura, ator dia td cUWInTH twat, TO piv, Cy dhe TB, Cy 


4G, d.—Sect, 14. 
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change, or that he was not well acquainted with the English. The 
real sound is decided by Dionysius ; and the Erasmians bring a va- 
riety of proofs that it was much more open and broad than the Iota: 
pyxdy, signifies to bleat like a goat; and Payjyev, to bleat like a 
sheep ; and if the sound is at all preserved, it should be, as. before 
mentioned, ashort A. The Irish, in saying Jasus instead of Jesus, 
have preserved the original sound of IHZOYZ, a word which is one 
of Mekerchus’s examples. 


©.= TH, in thing. 


The same as in the Romaic. The Thocter of the Dutch is evi- 
dently from Suyarye. ‘The English excel in the pronunciation of 
this letter; and the th in their own language, as well as the sh, is 
a simple consonant, and should be marked, says Mr. Tooke, by a 
single letter*. The Copts, the modern Greeks, and ourselves, have 


alone preserved the real Qt. 


Le EK. 


This letter appears to have been pronounced like our E, and by 
no means like our letter Z, which is diphthongal. Dionysius calls it 
the last or the inferior vowel, toyarov 02. rayrwy ra « and Cecilius, pu- 
milio, a dwarf. A curious speculation might be instituted respect- 
ing the Twraxsopoy, or morviwra, of the modern Greeks, who have re- 
solved the 4, v, e4, of, and us, into this vowel. In Henry Stephen’s 
Apology for the Ancient Pronunciation of the Greek Tongue, there 
is an example of the effect which might be produced by this confu- 
sion of letters—My ob pty Euros pol O71 7 weg Eyuraca o7) Toi¢ Aosprose 
GIéigoiro, dsovel woipany ToIg Yygiois. xal yuvy o8 reBvyxo1 dy col, xl 
Teeig tuol WoTe Teds THY THY roITaY Cwrygiay YoRTIOL Det pETOINHTES THH 
worn; which, according to the present system, would be, Mi si 

* Diversions of Purley, Part I. p. 93. 


+ Analytical Essay, p. 13. I shall take afterwards occasion to. notice Mr. Villoison’s 
remarks respecting this letter, as well as some other of his opinions on this subject. 
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men ipis mi otii polis simbasa si tis limis phtirito, toni pomni tis 
tiriis: ke yini sou tetniki idi si, ke tris ti: oste pros ten ton lipon 
sotirian criste di metikisi takisti*.- Atheneus (p. 60) says, that 
only one word in Greek ends ins, which is peas. In Romaic it is a 
common termination. 


K = K, but in some districts CH. 

Always & harsh, not only before consonants, but also before ali 
the vowels. The same may be said of the Latin C, which is very 
improperly pronounced like an s before e, i, and wv. ‘The most ancient 
i ( D1 ) is a junction of two Gammas +. 


A= L, 


The same as in the Romaic, and as it is pronounced by the Eng- 
lish, 


M = M, but together with x has the sound of B, 


As in Romaic, except that no alteration took place when put be- 
fore w, as the 6 was equivalent to B. 


N = N, but before 6, p, 7 = M. 


Also as in the vulgar Greek, and usual pronunciation, but without 
any exception for the three letters ; for if »y sounded like », how came 
Fabius to say that in Greek no words ended in p, on account of its 
kakophony? Perhaps some sciolists have introduced this alteration, 
seeing that the Latin prepositions an, in, and con, when compounded, 
change their final letters into m. 


=F es 

It had the power of xs or gs: thus Gowi§, appears from the geni- 
tive Goiwimog, to have been foiniks, and &vrvg, which makes dyruyoc, 
antugs. . 


* P. 400, Sylloge. Altera. tom. ii. 
+ Analytical Essay, p. 5. 
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O = O. 


This letter was hke the Italian O, and had the same sound as zw in 
some Latin nouns ; Pai¢ and [loraixcaag, were written to repre- 
sent Fabius and Publicola. ‘Oaxcag seems the original of our hulk, 
and 67: is the wti or ut of the Romans, who had, as the modern Ita- 
lians still have, a propensity to pronounce even their own o like an 
ad be modern Greeks, and the English in their O, except in 
words where it is followed by a consonant or mute vowel (asin mode 
and bode ), haye corrupted the sound of the letter ft. 


H-=) P» 


Equivalent.to the P in English, and as it is now pronounced by 
the Greeks and other nations. 


Ba, 


Aspirated or pronounced more gutiurally than the English R; and 
ina similar manner to the Welsh. Rhatder, a waterfall, in that 
language, is derived, it should seem, from £Ze%eov or féw., 


>a 


In which manner it was always pronounced by the ancient Greeks, 
The sound of the o in caxxog, is exactly given in our sack, Pindar 
calls it 2sQderov, adulterina littera, and Dionysius mentions that 
some poets had written whole odes without itf. 


* See Diversions of Purley, Part. I. p. 96. 

+ Analytical Essay. 

t Esch xoet os dolypss woes Cras tmroigv.—Sect. 14, The Orientals write for a 
trial of skill, poems which they call gazels, from which one letter is entirely banished. 
The Persian poet Giami hearing a gazel, in which there was no A. or Elif, said it would. 
be better if the poem had no letters at all. 
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T = T, but when after v is made D. 


It was like the Latin ¢, and never the d; for Tavradog was. spelt 
Tantalus by the Romans, not Tandalus, and Antonius was rendered 
by the Greeks Avroviog. 


Y¥ = KE, or thei in little. 


The real force of this vowel it is difficult to determine. The Eras- 
mians, and the best living authority for solving questions in Greek 
archeology, have preferred the French accented u*. Teitew (to 
grunt), drcavgey (to howl), and xoxxv§ (a cuckoo), are words in 
which the sound was the representative of the sense, and could not 
have been pronounced after the manner of the modern Greeks. 


= a labial aspirate between F and Ph. 


The latter, according to the opinion of Priscian, was the real pro- 
nunciation of the ®; for although the Greeks, in spelling Latin 
words in their own characters, made use of it to represent the F, yet 
they could, in fact, not uiier the sound of that letter. Cicero says 
that they were unabie to pronounce the name of Fundanius. The 
Erasmians thought the F and ® were the same. I shall not plunge 
into the labyrinths of the Digamma, nor attempt to examine the 
pretensions of F, ®, V, or W, to the sound of that lost character. 


X = CH; sounded gutturally in the manner of the Jews, the Welsh, 
and the Florentines. 


Pronounced probably in the same way by the ancient Greeks. 


Y = PS and BS, 


The ancient sound of this letter is preserved in the Romaic: aa- 
pos and “Aga, are the Greek psalmus and Arabs. 


* Analytical Essay, p. 22. 
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Q = O. 

Plato in his Cratylus and Phedrus, Aristotle in his Poetics, and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, assert that it differs from omicron only 
in quantity; but that this difference was sufficiently distinct, may be 
observed by Nero’s jocose saying of Claudius. ‘“Morari eum inter 
vivos desiisse producta prima syllaba jocabatur,’’ are the words of 
Suetonius*. The was like our double o in moor, 


| The Diphthongs. 
AI = J. 

It should be observed, that if these combinations of vowels had 
been distinguished in writing only, and not in pronunciation, their 
name would have been digraphs, and not dipthongs. With respect 
to the AI, Terentius Scaurus, in his Treatise on Orthography, says 
that the ancient Latins wrote the diphthong with ana and an i. 
Ennius, Lucretius, Martial, aad even Virgil, have the ai instead of 
the @. Moschus, in his epitaph on Bion, mentions that the hyacinth 
is marked with ai di, and this flower is striped with black veins, 
representing the two vowels. Now the interjection of grief is nearly 
the same in all languages, and has a strong similarity to the ai, but 
none to the @. Mate became Maia, not Mea, and gave the sound 
to our May. The English, in reading Greek, pronounce this diph- 
thong correctly. . 


AY = AV, before A, y, 3, 5, 4, wv, p, and AF before 3, x, &, x, c, 
T, 9, x wv. 

This diphthong was something similar to the ay, as itis pronounced 

by the Italians. Aristophanes represents the barking of a dog by ad, 

a’. ‘The Latins put aula and austerus for avay and dvsyeos, and the 


* Lib. vi. in vit. Ner. Claud. Cas, cap, 33. 
6u 
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/ - A 
Greeks wrote Kardudiog Patoroc for Claudius Faustus, and Wataros for 


Paulus. It has been objected, that, according to Cicero*, the » 


word Cauneas sounded to the ears of Crassus at Brundusium, like 
Cave, ne, eas; but Mekerchus gets over the difficulty, by asserting 
that the Latin V consonant was like our W, so that Cauncas and 
Cave ne eas, were not very dissimilar, 
7) ee Oe 

Pronounced as the ez, an egg, in Flanders, and the French et 
in plein. It cannot be the same as the i in sound, or Cicero, in his 
letter to Papyrius Poetus+, would not have said that the word Pives, 
the imperative of (ively, coire, had a different sound from Dini, 
An epitaph of eight lines discovered at Rome, shows that the old 
Romans spelt their long J with £J. 


EY = EV, before 6, y, 3, & a, we %» p, and EF, before Hx, Ej x; 


o, 7, 9, Xx; wy. 
The English pronunciation of KU, approximates to, but does not 


entirely represent, this diphthong. Evgog, Tevroves, and "EuSéBr0g, were. 


in Latin, Eurus, Teutones, and Eusebius, not Evros, Teftones, and 
Efsevius. . 
ot) — . 

Like the ot in the French soin and besoin, consequently pro- 
nounced correctly im the English schools. Had it been otherwise, 
and like the Romaic of, how could Strabo have spelt Boii, Goro? 


If i and ot had been sounded alike, there could have been no contro- 
versy respecting the old oracle— 


yEes Aweiaxos TOAELOS HOt AOULOG OA LUT W. 
For according to the modern Greeks, the words Acimuog and Aimic, 


* De Div. lib, ii, + Lib, ix. Epist, Fam. 


» 
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are not to be distinguished from each other in common speech. It 
must be owned, however, that the whole strength of this argument 
lies in the word dvopdota , used by Thucydides* ; for if the debate 
had gone to inquire how it had been written, the whole force of the 
fact would tend to the contrary side of the question. 


Ay eet wey 

It was as we read it, and like the same diphthong in our word 
plough. The Latin U represented the two letters 0 and w conjointly, 
and Tullius, Junius, Brutus, were written Tsaaiog, Levins, Boeros. 
Martianus Capella spells conticuere by xovrixenpe. The Latins also, 
in converting the proper names Auxgyog and [iasragyos into their own 
characters, made them Zycurgus and Plutarchus. How this diph- 
thong came to represent the Latin v, may perhaps be understood by 
sounding the two letters rather distinctly in Ovagsmy and Ouaarégiog, 
according to our method of reading, which will then come very near 
to the w—ou arrone, warrone, &c. 
et ee . 

This was pronounced as in the French hutie, and had the vocular 
sound in our word wheel. If it had been like o: and et, which it is 
in the modern Greek, it would not have been reckoned one of the 
three diphthongs called xazxddavos. 


HY = EV and EF, according to the rule, for AU and EU. 


Sounded as in our schools, as far as respects the separation of, and 
the hiatus between the vowels. If yu had been like ev, there would 
haye been no change in making zuyeuyv from euyoucs. 


The same observation may be made of QY. 


In order to render the sound of the Italian ce and ci, or our ch, 
the modern Greeks make use of 79. 


* Lib. ii. page 81. 
6u 2 


2 
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- In addition to the above account of the Romaic pronunciation of 
the letters, it is necessary to add, that for the pronunciation of the 
words, or in order to read after the manner of the moderns, no other 
rule is required than a strict observance of the accents, the presence 
or absence of which, determines what we call the quantity of the 
syllables, in modern Greek ; and it should be also mentioned, that 
the three accents have the same power, and are not to be distin- 
guished from each other in the recital either of verse or prose. The 
use of the aspirate is equally obsolete with that of the long vowels, 
An example will convey the clearest notion of the manner in which 
the best scholars of modern Greece read the first poet and father of 
their language. The a in the following words, is to be pronounced 
like that letter in ate. ' 


Menin aedthe Thea Peleiadtheo akelaos 
Oolomanen € mere akzes alge atheke 

Pollas d’ ipthemoos psekas aedthe proéapsen. 
Eroone, aftods de elorea tevke kénessin. 
/eonxse te pase. Dtheose d’ eteléeto voole. 


Without entering into the controversy started by the younger 
Vossius, in his book de cantu Poematum et viribus Rythmi, or go- 
ing the length of that scholar and Henninius, in decrying all those 
accentual virgule, which do not quadrate with the natural quan- 
tity of the syllables*, we may with safety assert, that the ancient 
Greeks, whatever attention they paid to their rgorwd/au, tdnes or ele- 
vations, did not read the first lines of Homer as they are written 
above. In a short account of the late Professor Porson}, I find 
that he was of opinion that Mr. P. a modern Greek of. Salanica, 


* Primatt’s Defence of Greek Accents, p. 408. See Foster on Accents, Introduction, 
page vi. and page 113. 
+ London, 1808, printed by Baldwin. 
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who had also a considerable knowledge of its ancient language, 
read Homer so as to preserve both accent and quantity, p. 18. Any 
decision of that. great authority would be reckoned oracular; but 
having inquired of one or two persons full as likely to have collected 
these detached Sybilline leaves as the author of the pamphlet, I 
have reason to think that Mr. Porson did never approve of the Ro- 
maic rules in reading Greek. Mr. P. of Salonica I have never seen : 
he may have adopted a new method, but Mr. Psallida of Ioannina, 
whom I suppose to be equally versed in the language, I have heard 
recite Homer, and exactly in the ‘usual mamer of all the modern 
Greeks. One might think it sufficient to settle the question, that 
Tzetzes, who has given in his Chiliads such a lamentable proof of 
the abuse of accent, was sensible of the depravation of the language, 
and openly lamented the. barbarism of his times, in regard to the 
corruption of pronunciation and metre, in the introduction to his 
iambic poem—zeg) raidwy aywyis. Now it is clear that the strolling 
muse of which he complains— 3 


pBTNS OyugsTioos 
‘H ray modwy evoudpov 8 rye Baowy, 
would never have existed, ifaccent had not prevailed over quantity 
to a degree not known by the ancient Greeks (who admitted no such 
verse ), and that consequently the present practice is of a compara- 
tively later date. But of this point I shall say a few words in another 
place. 

The present Hellenic scholars, although they are equally able with 
Tzetzes to write verse according to all the rules. of metre, yet they 
do not, like him, acknowledge the errors of their recitation, nor 
are at all aware of that fault, which in fact gave rise to the barba- 
rous poetry of the present day. It is not, of course, meant to be 
asserted, that the true method of reading Greek is understood by 
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the scholars of the English or any other university, who, in the res 
cital of either prose or verse, prove, at least by their own practice, 
that the Greeks had recourse in writing to a variety of signs, of 
which they made no manner of use*. 


Page 550. If the reader should wish to see a very different opi- 
nion with respect to the corruption of the Greek language, he wil! 
find it in Primatt’s fifth chapter on Greek Accents. 


In page’559 of this volume, I have stated an intention of giving an 
extract from Portius’s Romaic Grammar, but seeing by the public 
prints, that a work of a similar nature 1s about to appear in a volume 
by itself, and considering also, that those who are curious in such 
points, may probably have Du Cange’s Glossary ( which contains 
the Treatise of Portius) in their possession, I have not thought it ne- 
cessary to complete or introduce any part of the abridgment. At the 
same time I deem it advisable to insert from this author, a general 
outline of the change which the language has experienced in passing 
from the ancient to the modern Greek. 

Id porro nobis in presens adnotasse suffecerit linguz istius corrup+ 


# The accented verse from the Antiope of Euripides, in red and black letters, which 
was found in the hollow-ways of Resina, March 6, 1743, upon a wall on the angle of a 
street leading to the theatre of Herculaneum, shows how much those were deceived who 
considered that accents were not introduced until the seventh century. ~ 


ws Woo gov Barevpm Tas TOAAS nCELQAS VIM. 


It is cited by Polybius, lib. i, 35, and is in Barnes’ Fragments of Antiope. See Pri- 
matt’s Defence of Greek Accents, p.232. Accents were arranged, and perhaps reduced 
to more certain rules, by Aristophanes of Byzantium, who lived in the i49th Olympiad, 
200 years before Christ, but were not invented, says Primatt (page 37), by that gram- 
marian. Isaae Vossius dates the corruption of sound from the times of Antoninus and 
Commodus.—De Cantu Poem, p. 28. Ibid. p. 267. 


Gy 
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tionem ac depravationem, ut rem leviter et quasi per transennam 
attingamus, in eo praesertim versari, quod Greci hodierni literam 
pro litera ponant, alias addant, alias etiam adimant, terminationes 
denique nominum passim mutent, verbi gratia y, pro 6: ponunt, ut in 
sud, pro dict, pro vw ul in rupeyuigew. EH. pros, ut in Evrdvioc, xpida~ 
péviog, pro Evawos, xpidivdo. Z. pro duplici 7. aut o. ut in rapagery, 
aardgev. H, pro «. ut in rovéixds. A. pro p. ut in Tladpa, dotrxa. 
=. proc. ut in welgagig. Ee. pro éx, ut in Eeywpi8ew, et similibus. 
QO. pro a, ut in diepworg. TI. pro >. ut in paravy. vel pro A. ut in 
zumasew. P. pro a, ut in dpuy, appupic. T. prod. ut in Pavey. Y. 
pro a. ut in d&vupévery. vel pro G. ut in dspadew pro aspadley, Wace, 
pro EQbacs. WY. pro ug. ut in dovaedig, pro dovacuorg. Addunt et inter- 
serunt literas, y. in ranebyel, xalye, Eounvedyev. Y.in orepedesy, Te 
Agvelv, Pro orepetv, Terciv. N. in Gepvesv, cipve, aipdlovev, &c, De- 
munt literas, ut in Padua, adia, ypia, rvémovas, rélepoc, cwwalvev, Ea- 
VarsYElY, Vor, PIO BAUME, adele, xpela, mvevpwy, wévOepoG, ciwmaively, EEo 
vanéyew, va, &c. Jam yerd quoad terminationes, varié ille a Grecis 
mutantur. Masculina in yg, efferunt in ag, ut Pavaclas dicunt pro 
Qavaylijs. Adjectiva in wdyg, in epdg terminant, ut pro poledys, brw- 
dys, xomveadys, pudeods, oarrjlegis, xamvelepdg dicunt. Masculina in yg 
terminationem ab accusativo mutuantur, ut dépag pro dye. Mascu- 
lina substantiva in wy, interdum ex dativo formantur, ut in dydou, 
pro aydav: interdum, ex accusativo, ut in adyag, rvedpovac, pro diay, 
TVEULDY. 

Masculina in a&, v&, wy, as, et alia quinte declinationis nomina- 
tivum ab accusativo plurali mutuantur, ut in wivaxas, Adpuyxos, 
tnwmras, dadyavac, ylyaviag. Masculina adjectiva in oc, vel in wy, 
spe in d&pyg terminantur, ut in Wapsceons, amoxpiridpns, Anopovicpys: 
vel in évs0g, ut in Euros, cilapéviog, xpibapévioc. Quedam masculina 
in og, ex tertid et quarta declinatione nominativum habent desinentia 


: / , 4 /. bd ) , (ne le. 
in des, Ut oyowaxt, pulapaxs, AUYVax, OVUAKE, PUaHt, YovElArxs, 
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Feminina in 7, ini. terminantur ut in &ywyy. Que in éryg desinunt 
nominativum habent ab accusativo, ut in Oavadlyra, adergolyla: que 
vero in sg, sepe in sa deflectunt, ut in xrelia, Tmoparvoik. vel in soy, 
ut cxabipov, yoornov, déosnov: aut nominativum ab accusativo desu- 
munt, ut in ddvoida, xovidan, Warida. Neutra in oy desinunt ins ut in 
epyasips, oxeroovs, &Asigs: vel in sy, ut in o1ydosw, yepdxw, &c. Dimi- 
nutiva in r$sxd¢ feré semper efferuntur, ut in dypierfixds, pro draypins: 
denique adverbia in ws, in & etiam desinunt, ut in dypid, pro ayping, 


&e. 


ECCLESIASTICAL GREEK. 


Meletius’ Account of Albania. 


1. H AaBavia, rot A’oBavirin xoweregoy Aeyouévy, eivas ro Aurixdy 
Mégos rig Maxedoviag, ryy byvopacioy AaBodon ard rdy A’APavey, of éroios 
Oty elvan ex yevoug Thy Taravugidy, ws rives olovros, out’ ex Tay A’rABavey 
Tay ev re Noein, arArd xarayovronr éx yévoug Kearixod, of Grote: FaSov 
aig tyv Tarvyiav rig Praaias, eira eG duriig dieByoay cig ro Aupsayeoy, 
xaxeibev dreomrotonoav. Llores Aormoy crag pnivros xord pry ro cdvogov 
Tig dvw purelong Aarporias, xandeong dard rod Aadpsviou, To Gmoioy yrov 
mort Widaig peyaan, abros. peta Tov Koaroy rot Ketrago, xard ryy A’xg0- 
Saracoiayv elves. A’vriPagov, xowag A’vriBag, Tori mort pt Ogovov 
Aoylerioxdrov, cig Tov omoioy Umeréasy evven H’aicxoras. O’ryinov, ro 
émoloy ®eoTEgoy exarciro Koaxiviov, xol rwoa Aorrvin, Kasoov dyugey, Ls 
Aipéva ywontixoy. 

2, Meodyesos 98 MWereig ravryg elves Sxddon, xowvdig Vxovragr. Togaxer~ 
ToL TAUTY TY Tlsres xal Ainyn, rijg trong 0d opaxgay xebros AgiBasov. 
xaryolov rod Ageivov [lorapot, 6 bxoieg yuveras sig rov Sdov Ilor:, elvan 7) 
Avesvdmronss pe Oodvov E’rioxdrov, xowds reyouevy Agewardg. Oodvoy 


Exrirxdmov tyes xed 76 AgiPasov. adras ai TLoreig evgioxovras umd ryy eGou~ 
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ciay tTéy Tovoxwy, Tot ot H'yepdvog, Aros rod TFaoik 6 Ogdvos elves elo ra 
Bxovract, xa abras ai dreg elvor rig warouds Tarveidog, tiv érosuy 
xooigs drs rig Maxedoving 6 Agerawy TTorapds, Aeyspevog xowds Acive, 
cig TS érele TO copa magaxertros 7 Aioodg Tldais, 4 nal E’aicods, xowas 
reyoudyy A’Agooto, Ure THy EGovolay rev Todgxav, xal adry odom eis Tiy 
loyxaryy droyaenrw rod Parugixod Koamou, torig xowds rdyeros Koago dt 
Aveivo. evddregas 08 xard To peroyetoy, elvas Limagouvroy, xowas Berarive, 
Ozouidava, xosveds Aotyvo, psra&d rho Sxddgag xal tS Limagdvrov éugio- 
xopevoy. wanriov TS O'uGars O” cas, +O bmolov xosvads AeyeTou Tlaraddgos, 
xelvrou Eldnsig wort, 7) Erimagia xal ro E’ipavoixiov. dvapera&d r& Agei- 
Awvog xal-7TS Llavuderov rav Ulorapcdv, reéyes 6 U'xavog Tlorapss. 

3. Ts Aurixiv Tlagatardcotoy Mégog rig Maxsdoviag, rb imrciov koye- 
Tar ars To Auséaylov, xal anyes sig Tov Kéavdvoy [lor:, rav ywoifovra 
viv Maxedoviay rijg manroudis H’relgov, Tavravria réyerat, TEgQheyera TOUS 
Eavupidrag xl tiv O'gerrida. exardy adry xal Néxo Hresgog, weds dia~ 
gogay tig Llaraias Wreige, xal [orcg éyer ratras, Avzpayioy, xO1VOS 
Aoupparto, Tlorss rd merous meciiypos, pt Ogovoy A’gysertoxdmon nab p23, 
Aupéva. éxriody abryn, peta viv drawow rig Tewedos, try 120., cig Xeo~ 
TOYNTOY, TIS Grolag pudlwg Suvaras biodpdg ve Xow, Kal wedTegoy ExaAciTo 
Erisaupvos, xal Bridapvov, drnrnd pe rd vd. ebay O'rwvog dux ayardes airs rd 
bvome sig Tog P'wuales, wWody bro éonpsiwvey exh ddpvov, iros ext Cuplov 
Zyover va wryévouy THy, Byopacay Augsayiov. & cmaxgdy raurys elogeyerou 
elo Tyy Odracoay 6 Llaviacog Tor:, xowads reyduevos Yrigvarga. E'gi- 
Bom, 7% iron raév Tlagduaiwy jrov, 2yscn O”oog TS auth bvoparos, xowag 
atyeror Kesin, Tldrig roviv mewredovoa, xual dyugd, eugioxouévy xard 
ro pecdyeoy, wayoioy Ts Atoava Wlor:, peraSs r& Avppaylov, xal rod 
AcBwgov, To viv Agifin rcyouevov, 6 Karxoxovddang Keotay radryy 
zane: 4 Tlargls rot regigypov Teweylou Kasenwrov tS Yxevddgumel, xed 
re éE%g. leas peodyeis tév Tavarcvrioy arov mort 7 A ouooa, tavoy 
xonpviopévy, xal xowds Acyopevyn Arado. pera Tov TTaviacov Ilor: ciséo~ 
zeros cig 70 Pavioy Uerayos 6 A’os Tlor:, zoids Kaugsivs reydpevos. juste: 

Ox 
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~ , . i 
rovrov Eivour [Ibeyog, Tloaig wort Tlagatdaraccia, xual xara To pecoyeiov 
jrov Tavaavriov, xowds taviv Tapweitga, 4 xar aarrovs, Movrosyia. ov 
morn cpaxcay Tod [ligyou eiogevetas 6 Kevouodg Ilor: xab pera rotiroy 6 
Adog Ilor:, xowads reyou.evog Bootou, eyyte rod amoiov yrov 7% A’rovrnw- 

f > » EYYUS q J) 

~ ~ / 
via, xosvog taviv TLoarwva, xenuviopévy, Uorig mort evvopwrary, xtiopo 
Kogwtiov xal Kegxugaiwy, rot oropod piv aréyoura Sradioug déxa, ris. 
\ , Bd 4 > \ Xv ~ , > ‘ 
08 Oaracaeys 60., qvdioev atry cig Tag oredds TOY yeappatwy, Eig TOY, 
xougoy TSE Kaicagog: avev cig auryyecdady aurog 6 Kaicag O’xraviog, 

, Ry f 7 > > J , Sate ~ / a3 
véog WY, Yao MAdHTEWS. Eig UTHY EYagaTTOY xO deyugh VoLLT BATA. Gr 
aurTis deystas 7 E’yvaria oddg, xol rersuTa péyos rod H”Reov Ulor:, xab: 

~ > /, ~ 
cay Kubéaroy, eig xade Mirsov Eyouon onary. cig tyy Xwgayv trav A’ror- 
AwviAToOY clvat TéT CH Tig, Fe avaddodon, NupGateyv xarsudyy, tm aury Ob. 
xGivar Peover YALAeE AoGarrev, xatopevys we eixog TH¢ Bowron rig Ao 
GUATIOoS. peTa TAG exPorag TS Awov Thor: zivas A’vady, Loar ragadar 
rarola, xat HWriveroy wort, xarcitour xowag A’vAwvas, xal.twd rov Pra- 

~ / ra > = 

rwy Bardva, tiv exuglevoay of Béveros év tres 1690., erra per 6Arlyoug. 

~ IN , ran ~ , \ / > \ / 
paves, Swyréivres b7d ray Tovgxwy, xak xonpvioavres auTiy xarérumroy, 
per Guriy qrov [Loris magadanraccia toy EF AAnpsiwrwy 7 Bovrarle, woree 

1 ~ ~ ~ ~~ > 
“ah pecdyeros Ta KE” Aupa, xajrecion ars EBatpov 78 vide Trot ré Ayyi- 
> ~ 
Gov. auTyy Tivig oloyras va eivos Te Kaine, Torsg rajotov. rod A’urwvog 
€ , \ \ / \ ay, \: 2 c ae ) pies ‘ 
EUQIT HOMEY], HATH TO LETOYELOV, HAL AAAOL VO ELvOLE 7 Xemmapoa, arr ara- 
6 12 nd ~ > 

TWVTAs, OTL am GUTS A Kepcpia, ameyer 2. Mirsa. rig 0% O’gesidos Hrov 
4 Apovria, Toa ragatanacoia, 7rig Tavdy adyeras Udgro Playeeéo, 
peTagy TS Nuawvos, xab 7 Qosx0d, dv cpaxgday trav A’xooxegauviov O'gdy. 
bpolws xa drry A’nayria auras yrov Mecoyetog, Acyopévy xowa@s A’Bdsme. 
exaydyray abroi al LIdreis ant roy A’pavrwy ray meg) Toy EuaGivoga, of 

~ ~ S Yj 
Orolos pera THY Carawow Tis Tewados, dséPyoay eg THy H"reigov, xa rercv- 

~ s > : ; 
THIOY RATWRYTAY TOUTES TOG TOrous, megh TR A’xgoxegavua O”gyn. adry 
Xwga sxayjry Ogests ard roti Ogécov, TE xaraGuyovrog eg ererov roy Toroy. 
reasuraioy eivas 6 Kéaudvog Lor: boris yweifes tiv O'gesida rijg Manedo~. 


ylac, ams tH¢ Tlarascs Hrésge agyetas xavads &trog Daruing. 
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4. Tatras rig Eragying peodyesor Ueres, maga rag pyrelous, esas 
wad abtou. A’APavarorss, 4 Myredroris wort rav A’ABavay. Asuxy [lérea, 
Egynmos. tay 02 Hogder@y IIdacg youv, of Yxapmeic, tiv drolay Tivtg Aé- 
your ve eves TH Berddayga, rAeyoudyy tra rdv Totgxewy A’gvactr Mre- 
Avyoad, [las reresyiopévy el rig xogudijg tivdg Beavod, pt Ogevov E’m- 
cxorav. Aros O2 Agyoueiv, OTs ob Dempmeig ve Evo 7 Bresyya, xal ra 
Berddayon ve evo 7 Acuxy Ulérga, Aavaria, risedours rorral, ori adry 
yo tivo TOK Airoacdys, org dvonas, xol E’wrogiy diconuov. AryPopa, 
xowvag Aagdacro xara, Tov Morériov, xa Arne, wegh réy brolwy ev TH Teel 
Maxedoviag egoiiucy. raviv dues erg erotira Te won Eves Tloniopara axou- 
ara, Booxomroris, Vyderga. xal ra roid, 


ROMAIC, 


THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST OLD MAN AND THE STAG. 


From the. Translation of the Arabian Nights*. 


Erery 7 caahos tre Brewers, Acyss 6 yegwy yTov eSadergy pe’ xaos THy 
So TEPAVOYYXC bg YUVOIKA p28 ovTag 19, YoOvwWY. nab ESyTA pasiTyS TEI- 
KYTH HKQOvAS YKWIS va AMOATYTW prev XOVEVAa TEXVOY. AN eyo EXWYTAS 
eTIDvUIaY Ole TEXV, MY WEATH piay oxAaLOY, LE THY OrOLAY COMTYT HE Every 
ulov, Tov émotoy yyameon brAobuyws,* xa bray 6 tors ePdarev cig yooves 
Swbexe TYG Aiming Te, EY Oia xamoIs BE avoyxasous dmodereig LEA- 
AOYTAS VA puTEVTW sig eVK TAELOIOY PaxguYey, adyra Tov tioy Me xo THY 
wileod 78 big THY emioxsbiy TETAS Tyg Yuvasos wa, TUGlaWwWIlaS Teg ELg THY. 
AYOMHY THS KAI Ekg THY MegiMonTly Tyg, ews brs va emioleeWw amo To TAEI~ 


* The accents are omitted in this specimen, as the Romaic accentuation is exactly 
similar to that of the Ecclesiastical Greek, and it was found a difficult matter to print. 
them correctly from any London press. 
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Siov. . GAA’ 7] yuvoure pa, bre erye AaBer Orovov, psoos xou Cyrray evo.siitoy 
eg Tov tioy Le Hal E1G THY pjlega Te, METH TOY PITEUPLOY Le AUTY EUgE TOY 
TooTOY Hie va TANQWOY THY ExidupIaY TIS, Edody elg THY poyinyYy TEYVHY, 
HOLL E1G OALYOY xoLQOY THY emarev’ E1g TOCOY mre pe clay THY oystey epclor~ 
poOPwoe TOY Lzv Hioy pe bso poryagioy, THY d= prjlega Te cig aysraday. 
emeiTa xgader Tov Sevyyryy pe xo Aeyer Te. 1a o8 Tragadiw Teryy THY 
ayenadoy [he TO poryagioy TYG, Dia ve Te Gorneyg efw esg To Ywguoy dso 
Xeslay Ta orminis, xdla Tyy Tagayyeriay Te ausEVTOG TB. 

Oray eyugion eyw amo To TAEMIOY me, egevyyTR xo egwTyTa dia Tov 
tov pe, xo Ora THy prjlegan Te THY oxrAGPaY BS, Te EVO. prov cuTONgIdY, 7) 
yuvoKe 28, OTL 7 pev oxAaPa amoerdavey, 6 Oe biog me exes OuW y TEES TyEdOY 
unvas, ore efady oro To OMIT, Ywoelg va sEevgy eTe auTy TE eyiey. eyH 
Eig TETOIAY ELOnoIY EAGOY EYaAnY AUIYY Oia Tov Savelov Tyg oxrAaBas. Ore 
ds Tov tioy eraPov xamoiny cermin magyyogias, pyrws xaos Tov Eavasidw, 
AAA [LETH e& penvas ePraoe xo To Mrraigapss KwElg va Aaa HOLLY 
esdyoww O1e Toy dioy me. TOTE exagyyyerru Te CevyynTe pov ve me Peon THY 
Troy Tuyvlegay wyeraday Oia va THY Suorerw eg Koguran. 6 Cevyyrys 
ETANCWTE THY Weolayyy ps, nar se eDege THY ayernday, 7 bros Tov 7 
THAABA he E1g Exelvyny THY pogdyy. [Aerw THY ayEeradaV Va xAOUY, xO VoL 
HOPLVY) KATOLL HIVYLALTO, O©e [LE EWEQULAIVNTOY ELC eur T AMY YVbOY Ose vot pe 
THY Juoiagw. AAD’ 7 yuvarxK pov bre yrov woagov, eneTayerpiody xade 
ToOTOY xo Tavegyiay, 1g TOTOY ore pe exdlamreoe vA DeoolaSw TeAos Way- 
Tey Toy Sevyylyy dia ve TyY Suciacy* To Grotoy xou exapey 6 Seuynryg. OAr 
ap’ se ryvnopakev emeive TOTES ovoy Hab TH ROXKMAA, [LE OAOY Ors EDasvElo 
TorAa Mayer. sTayv Aowmoy THY Eide ETS axapvyny, emgoolaca Tov Cevyyryy 
Ole vou Lov Peon yva xaAOY xO TAYV poTyagioy va SuTiaTwW, XOs QUTOS [Le 
eGyge Tov Hoy pS eg TO OHARA Te WoT HaICs. TeTO, OT! pre Esdev euduG we- 
PNTE, HO ETETE EIG TES Toda Me AByxoISovlag xoL KACOYTAS, WAY YO ydErE 
ya pB Pavegwon Tws eivoi viog pe, xa va py Tov Yavdlwow, eyw aro pray 
ecwlegingy xivyow Te asmaros EdAaLov ToryY cUUTAdEAY KO EVTTAAY VIED, 


$©8 UFOPATITA Ya py TO UTIATwW. TOTOY 7] Guowg mov exivyTE THY xagdiay 
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gig eAs0g, Gre emeocaca Tov Cevyyryy dia va To yugioy omiow e1g TO Cevyogs, 
HOLL VoL LS Deon EV AAA. 7] Yuvaina ps euETAyelgiody TOTeS TeomeS dio vO 
pe xdlorsioy va To Svoimoew Oia Tote, Gums eyw wavldle oraregos Eig THY 
YIOLHY (28, THS UTOT YET HY Oc. TO Egyopevov Mrrauigaps, Sin va Tovey, 

Try eoxyopervny rpegav amo Try auyny yAtev 6 Seuynrys os, xo pe eSy- 
Tere Ole VaR 8 OMIAYOY, HAL VO pe Pavegwory eve Busyorov, xaos Acyel we. 
AUIEITY, SYM EYwW Play JuyaTegn, Ore XATAAGPavEL THY pLoyeroy, wo EY - 
reg OTay eidev ore eyugion omirw To Loryagioy xatws pe emgosagtes, mowroy 
SVEAUTE, HAL VOTECH EXACUTE, HOLL THY EQWTYTA THY OITIOY, xo” [Le EITEY 
ST TaTO TO MoTyagIoy Eivas 6 HiOg Te aUdEVTOS LAS, OTe y YuYaIKa Tey xU- 
Ch AG TO eueTabanrey EIS POT HAQIOV, HAL THY MITER TSB EIS ayeraday, xO 

in] 
eyeAura yagapevyn, Oia To ve TO Eda Cwvravoy. emeiTa exrAavoa din THY 
PYTeon Te, Ore etuTiaody. 

Eyw axewytag Teton Aoyia cro Tov Gzuyyryy, eroeSa evrdug die va cidw 
Tov Hhoy pat Tov wyxarrago, Tov Pirw, suws autos dev eduvero va we ouro- 
zon. xgas evrtug tryyv Suyaregn te Cevynrs, Tyy Tagaxarw, xas TIS 
TASW FAG 8 TH UTAQYOYTA, AY YMITOCY Va PeTAMOEPwWoY Tov Hioy Le EIS THY 
DWTYY TS LOGDYY. xXOL AUTH pe amexgidy, OTL NmMovEr, xoLs elves ETOILY 
YL TO KALY, OWS Le OUw roTYETElg ToMuTAS, Nysy ya THS Swow Toy auUTOY 
[28 Uhoy Ole aYDGH, HAL YR TYG b0cw erevitegiay Oboe vor Tiwonon exelyyny, OTe 

° e 

TOY EMETULOGPWTEY EIS TOTOIOY TYEUR* xa EywW TYG troTyEdyxA xO TH 
dum Syrypara. rere auTy cdaev eva ayyerov yeporoy vegov, eravew tg To 
« . ‘ 

Gmoloy EITe HATO Aoyie PUTTING ETEITA YyuotfovTas woos TO poTyugIOY, 
TB ELTEV, W LOT VACIOV, AVITWS KOE ETO GuTixa aAySivey TeToIOv, xadws 
TWO PUVETHI, YH ATOMEWYS TAYTOTE TETOIOY, Ede pry xO cLre aVoWTOS 
PETOLOLPWLEVOS E1G POT YACIOY ATO TEYYYY MAyIXnY, TE WeoTTAgw Le TATO 
TO vEgov va Aas THY Pucixyy 78 poePyy, xa To 400g. x0 AEYOYTAS HUTA 
TH AOYIn TY, EXUTEY ETAVW TO veg¢0v. w Ts SauLATOS ev TW cpa EuETa- 
pogPwor Eig THY BewTyy Te av-sowmivyY mooPyy. xa PrAerwvras eyw Toy 

¢ 
AYAMYTOY [48 UIOV, TOY AYXKAAIUTA, TOY EPiAsoa, xaL amo THY Yoaoay LA 
eyWa arrog ef aAAS. eweiTa evstug eueTaposdwce THY YUVAIKK [Le EIS TAU 
6 y 
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THY THY EAADoY, ore PaAcwerTEe* xaL TaTO TS TO esnryra eyw 01K vo pyy 
EVOL TOTOY OT YALY. PETA THUTA UTavdgevTa TOY UlOY [8 Ls TYY xOgYY Te 
SeuyyTs KATA THY UTOT YETI [LB, HAL MET OALYOY XOICOY Ore ecuvE—y TS HiE 
[eS MO EYXNQEUTEY, HUTOS EMITEUTEY E1g TAEIOIOY, KOs EWS TwWEU eTEQaTOw 
TOTO: Yeovos, HOU KaLpIAY EdyoIW ey AcpPavwrTas OL auToY, arodacion 
va diade e1g diahoges Tomes e1g avagnTHTW Te. xXOL pLyY EVeLmIoTEVO[LEVOG 
Eig HADOY TaUTYY THY YuVAIKaA Le THY EAaGOY, THY Pegw ass se ore Urayw. 
auTy Aowmroy evat7) Lorogie me, as TauTYS TYS EAAPS. BDWwsg cag Poswveros, 

zy evar pre lorogia Daupacry xo wagadofog; reyer To TerAwvioy. exeig 
SAoy To Ostasov* 108 AoMroy Ose Yao T8, HAGISW EVA TEITOY, WO TO EYXAYLG 
TE WEAYPLATEUTE. . 

Eusug 6 deuregog yegwy ore eye TH Ouw oxVAIA eyugios DOOS TO TeAW- 
yoy, xaos Te Asyer. Derw va oe dinyySw exeivo, ire eoaveby peTaey ene. 
xo TeTwYy Twv duw TxUAWY, xoU Eipror PePauos, OTs Deret avy wasov Qav- 
PATIWTELa Mo EXElYNY OTB YXBTEG* HAA bTAayv OB AgETY, Me YaoIEIG TO. 
OeuTegoy TeITOY Tyg TUUmOdEIAG Te wWeaypareuTS; Aeyer TO TerAwviov. Ye- 
Aw o8 xoper To CyTna. xaL agyioey 6 DeuTEgog yeowy 1g Tov axorsboy Te0> 
Tov... AAW 4 Xara oray eds wg exanoiacey 7 wea, ore 6 Pacircug . 
EMENAE VO omayy, EbG TO WEOTKUINPUA TS, XO EMEITH ElG TO oupfsasoy, aPyoe 
thy Orynow. 7% bron Torey exivyTs THY Begiegyeiav re Bacircws, wore 
ire erituLwvyTas Ya Axeoy TO TEAS, OYELAAS TOY xOIGOY EWS ELS THY egyous- 
yyy augloy ypegay. Prerwvrag 6 BeSugyg tov Baosacc, re dev roy WeOTTH- 
Ser xara Tov voroy Oi. Davarwoy Tyy Rariwmoy, eugicxero cig poy trego- 
Alyy Yagay’ smorwg xo 7 Papsria Te. OAL TS WAAATIB, xO dAOS 6 AnoG 


KOlveng Ex aIOY, xe sdoULEsoY THY mETAROANY Any sSeUgeVTES THY CUTIOY, 
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The following specimen is the conclusion of a romance, entitled, 


UNFORTUNATE LOVE, 
HISTORY THE SECOND, 


OF A. CORCYREAN DRAGOMAN OF THE VENETIAN EMBASSY AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The young man, it seems, is deeply in love with Choropsima, whilst Mairam 
is deeply in love with him. ‘The parents of Choropsima are in opposition to. 
every arrangement. Mairam does her utmost to persuade Andreas that Cho- 
ropsima is false, and has been seen talking to a young man, the son of a rich 
Armenian: both she and Andreas. are sick at heart with their passion. Mai- 
ram sends a letter in verse, with which. the specimen. opens: Andreas rejects 
it with scorn: she dies, after singing a song. The Dragoman’s servant relates, 
that, passing Choropsima’s.door, he heard the music of a marriage-feast : 
this throws him into fits; but recovering, he sings or rather murmurs some 
verses, and fainting away, expires, without having sacrificed to Venus or 
her son. Choropsima resolves to live single; and the whole conclndes with. 
the praise of true love, and an anathema against hard-hearted parents. 


HS Meigey. de evdug ore 7. yoew AYEYMOYTEY, ToIMace TO axorASIoy pa~ 
Bacaxs 7o0g Toy Toerery Avdgea’ 


Wuynuwe Kup Avdcea! 


Av dev movysg xaveva, AumyTS nay epee, 
wa ya oe ceeytw' 
Kas dev ex aaroy Pirov, risov xarkws os dyroy, 
va Sepucyoevdw. 
H xnav roy Eauroy o8, AuTTTS povayos o8, 
Te sa pe ywoodys. 
Kos dey eyes xaveva, misny woay enever, 


VOL THENYOCYDNS» 
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My yiveror aria, pia xorrage piri 
~ ye omropanguvyy, 
R lar omoTuyYoLVvErs Sov Tomy omrouony Bovers, 
nou Yererg AuwnTy. 
Auto soyace pevov, Tug Tyg Swng Tov xeovor, 
Grav eg TO ebyg, 
Eyo va Tov megnow, eyw bray of yaow, 
pee Sevorypas o§etg. 
Avicws os yvwosEets, OTs TO vraylayTiCais, 
pera Yog ag x eye ; 
Asyw To memgupevovy, ets’ yTov yeyoupeprevoy, 
| Ye TOYO VA THY. 


AQ’ 6 0¢ To eTeAgiwoe TO EBerAwoe xu ETSE averaudy OALYoY xEtLEvy 2g 
THY xALWyY OAYY THY VUXTH, TO OE Tews evdug xoater die TYG Busaseas THE 
TYY YETOVITOTOAY HAL THY AEYEL, TWHCAKAAW, MITECH [L8, Jerw oe presen omro~ 
Hetws, AV ps xorg auto, oraeda ce eitw. Tee ps, x0Cy [L8, THS amoxgive- 
ToL yyelToviooa, meas. 1 Meigen. sv Tyy Aeyel, eywW yxeTH, OTL TVYVA- 
Selg sig TO Tagay: Te mecoews Tyg Beveriac, xou dev apPiBarrw va wry 
Sevens xo Tov Agayepavoy re xup’ Avdgeay; 7 yerroviooa Tyg amoxgiverot, 
PAIS, Toy yuweisw TOAAL HAAK. DAOlTOY AYATETH va TOY dwxs QUTO TO 
cuacaxs, xo SoEcov va me Degng amoxgiow. 2 yerTovicooa THY Asyel, OleTE 
#007 [48 OY. euro ELVOE TOAAG EUXOAOY. XOLb eres emNOE TO PA Pao ors HOE AYE= 
ywenoe Pirodwoynrerca tro Tyg Meigep peyarws. 

Eadeon be 7 yerroviccan magaynpn eis Tov Toerery Avogeay Tov cdwxe To 
popacaxt xar exovTosaryxev. autos Os megvwvTag TO paPucaxt xa ave~ 
PWWTHWYTAS TO ET! TYG KAWYG xEEvOS sdawVicdy Tagevtug, PrAerwy- 
Tag wwe ives oro THY Meigen. odev To eSexsoe ragevug AcywvTag THY yel- 
TOVITTHAY TIS VR MN WaTHTH WAeov Eig Tov ovday Te xaos Te avadegy, die 
EXEIVYY, ) OTOK EYE TEWTH QITIA TS YugiTns Ta aro THY Nogolimay, 


xe TIS CeONTEWS THS Qwys TS’ Evrdus Oe bE BE KO YRETEY QUTH 7) YeITOVITTO 
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reeSe xar Ta avedegey ora ryv Meigen, yf drore amo ryy AuTYY THs KOE 
OMEATICNY EALyosuLnTs, abuvarnTs, evexoude eyare TAS cUTdnTES TIS 
WTUY ExEWy, OTe WITTE: 21g amomAnEiey. Teeyer evdus 4 Pugasgaryg Tyv 
7o1Pes, rH Tagaces, THY Peeyer pre Euds, xo er? yaDev OALyoy Elg TOY 
EQUTOY TYG KOL MOYITE YA TeaAyWONTY To Axor YOY ws play Pwvyy Torov 
ThYAVAY, OTE KOALS YXSETO. 


Tay’ avigwmrog eorady, arog xovers ye mob, 


Ta rece Pacave 18, VEO HOLL TOACUA (28; 


Aiaorypa dev ide, Tuyye wuxva Ta didey, 
To rewre dev rersiover, 


~~ 


x evbus yea PuTewvey, 


Oras 7 duoruysasc, 
De eva evyevnxay, 

Ta puborocyymeva, 
Niofy xo Exar, 
Me ri ve cuvtuyaive, 
Kiauro dia maidciay, 
Onws, W TXANGOTATY, 
AS xav arrayyviay, 
AQ’ & pe PacaviSys, 
Kaxia xevorrayyvia, 
Srorare ony Ewyy ps, 
Kuay TESOL AKG, 


Tavs TTOIS IeTOELOLUIS, 
EUTCAXTWS Hos Pavynxay. 
aArybevoay oe peeve, 
émotog jee Ty Dev PAaBer. 
TEs ponis AYATVALVD, 

vo Cw pe Tugavysay. 
Tuy yupoy yepory, 

OF NOYES LS TEAEIAY. 
Cony Th pe yoorbess, 
dsv eyav ouLGwvia. 

OEY © EyW THY OinTY [L8, 


TO yuwgila yin yore. 


Tersiwvwrrag de aura Ta Aoyin marly evexgudy morcoregoy MrO To Tew 
Tov xo Asywvrag uw Pogaig To ax ps avacreverypoy amo To PaIog Tyg xcL9- 
diag evyive Surin Eig Toy egwTa eAzelvy, TOAGHORTOA TO TWA TYS TY LYTEL TAS 
1) O1k THY ATTOYATTOY XO YwWIS UYTAMOXGIOLY AYAMHY THS’ THY EQyoWEVyY 
Oe Ymegay egyeTas 6 derog Te Pine pag am’ eSw xo Tov Acyel, Tledewy ame- 
eure aro To omyT! TE TSEAery Yremavaya xaos yxara diahoga pmecixo. 
OLYAVA, WTAY YH EVAL KOLVEVAS YojLog. Dev AmETEASIWTE TOY AovoY O deras 


6 7 
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xo evdug exeoev 0 Toeremy Avdgeng eg Aetroluyiay, evexgwn 6A0g amo THY 

omenmioiay Te TToyaASousvos, ort MAcov » Nogolipa re aweragev. 6) derog 

ds TeEYEt, Tov TeIEL, TOY TyxwYEL, Tov Pocyer, was prorsg sduyyOH va EAGy 
€ ing in} 

OALYOY 6G TOY ELUTOY TE. EIT UE AOYITS Va TEMYMOYTY, % XAAAIOY Ya SiH 


yo papegion To axorsbor. 


To ayyerixoy a 780s, ws naryvTycey stg Pubes, 
Kas twy orevaypnov Ta wAysos ps nPavice To or7boc. 

H Se7npes civ rai pudog x seiva vexgog wo Aibog. 
Ay! ax! ax! eee ad yy gay Na 
Tlavra ro xoguim ragader, amo xade pingov yaks. 
Kas 6 cows pe Teomacer, Savery eubug pe Tass. 
Kade ce OTH fas oPavet, Hy nag drone THY, OTOL Ele 
Ax! aytay! — — —~ —- —- -—- 
Try xagdiaps Try xospevn, pwrycos Thy Ts wmobouves ; 
Kas urn amEAmio Levy, “0 am TOY EQWTH YOpEvy, 
Asy iSeuger Ts yam yen, ro megepus T8 TOOT LEVEL. 
Axl axylay! — — — mee Rees gee a ea peas 


Ka; af & ro erernciwoev, ewere rari bg AcimoOupsay, HOI Ly OYTOS. Ts. 
dere exesva Tov Porxfyoy, xareAuTs Tov Proy Te EAEEIVCDg ANTE TH Aggodiry, 
ENTE TH Hlw TYG SuTIAY TooTeveyxwy. 

Thy egyomevny Oe ripegav ro euabe xa 6 Tleremy Yremavayag xo, 7} x00, 
Te xo petevontay bre dev erporaPoy To meaypo. 7 Kogolipa os xara- 
TOAKA EdruTErro JaxgueTa. GAN elo maryy’ emeldy va Toy. Ronbyoy. mareoy 
dev yurrogscey’ eis avrapes ony Oe TYS TIoTYS Te ayaMTS aMEPaTITE VAR mELvy, 
xO aUTY mioTy aye: DavaTe amoPsvyscu uae egwra’ xos eTSi xaos To. 
Tein Omoxeiueva, VorTegyIyxay marys yuoas xo eUPooruvyg, xo MATS asoy- 
Tg Yovyg Oia Tov Ticroy sQuTa, ima ELyov, KO syivay Tagaderyum psoL 
xabogag pev ayomrns sig Tous tieg xceu Suyaregas, xuxe Os Pegoiparos Twy 


YWEMY, 01 OOO TeoxeIVEY Tov avaToY TwWY tiwy Teo TwY OeTMalLoviOY. 
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Glossary of some Words in the Specimen of a Romaic Romance. 


PaPacax, a note; r8crern, Mister, Signior; Eeuuorygevdo, I make 
manifest; vray:avriSerg, thou sufferest; Bugacrea, a nurse; yerrouooa, 
a neighbour; weope, tell me; cagay:, the palace; &vd:, vinegar ; 
mevas, t.€. We evar, Where are; yeuary, full, filled; crorare, bid fare- 
well; omyrs, the house; xaravrycev, has reduced; xogusy, my body; 
vats, affection, movement; ra2s, promises, 

The title of the book containing the Romance, is as follows: 
‘“The Effects of Love, or Eihicoerotic History, with Political 
Songs. Put together in the vulgar dialect for the gratification and 
delight of Young Gentlemen ; and dedicated to the Most Noble Ar- 


ehon, Magior, &c. &c. Stephen Yannoviki—Vienna, 1792, From 
the Hellenic Press of George Ventote.”’ 


a wre 


ROMAIC ECHO SONG*. 


Hye mins Tox % moron, flv’ £xEIvO TO. ToIdoy 
O'rs pimres EAgudiows, THT VAIS EIS KATE MEQOS 5 
“ah 
(E*PQZ) 
Thiw? candesa. ety Exnivos ws ob wuvdor tov E'AAnvwv, 
Qs sedvioy Tov Azyay, we Jess cuynararfyey ; 
| (Adyev) 


* That the metre of: this song may more distinctly be seen, it has been thought ad-. 
visable to insert the accents, although, for the reason before given, those marks are omit- 
ted in the Romaic specimens of any considerable Jength. 
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‘ \ Ul “ ‘ _ ~ ~_ e , ~ 
Ma dev xopaver ray 40 TMU saris %UPdHKES WS PEYX SauUcty 


25 1 anavyadns paven 


Avpauye ti mookeveiny 


f ~ 
Tlavrore va pas meeoality 


i > of : 2 
Eivas us wdAn Tugawvia, 


vv e Noss \ Mae 5 , "A 
Ho woay aury xoimpsa%, 


s ry ©. SNe 
Tloiw tiv aury eimé hv, 
—_> N X\ / \ F 
Tia va patsy tov dovéa, 

_—“ 

XY t ee 4 - 

Kas aurn snv Tugavvre, 


O're worzuos av AK, 


Kat motov cvvrgogoy va Fan, 


— 
~ Xx / 
Toco ors va Sauuatn, 


, , e/ / 
Tapa MEE EVE SbYOY 


“ \ / 
BAwABoES tv TeUS Eve, 


Na o sixos amrenpitn, 
E’ews Adyav xdpver x aC by 


~ woo +9 , 
me not Evo Tronaver, 
Ud 
(ncofpnver) 
2 9: a e Nn ~ 
EIS. MUTO Os “iVvEIN 
“ab mote dey nouxoes. 
(xa¢er) 
NX l i > f 
KHAb HELLOTEON TAIPEI H, 
X 4, en 
ony THANCOTNTE OfM0b& 5 


(ota) 
THUTANE Duveowot THY, 
moses xt PTopas yovtary 

(via) 
th Ats ven cuvreopian, 


\ \ , ~oeN ‘ 
Va fen TORN KaY OVaNyn 


of 
(varn) 
be Ve NATrOEN vavTeyn 
- r 
c Se) ) > é 
0 xad Es y evasevadn 


(vgn) 
A , ae ¥ 
COR MOTECOY ME HHO, 
> \ \ \ 3. gp 
gig TOU Sixey TOY Kad Ever 
(va) 
mapevdus Esiyeeynwie 


/ § yf 
(ioe veo vawn val. 


(¥a¢') 


a emt 


_ The Romance and the Echo Song are a complete specimen of the 
modern Greek, such as it is spoken at this day, with all its contrac- 
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tions, combinations of words, and other barbarisms. The following 
pages will convey a more favourable notion of the style to which 
the learned of the Romaic writers are able to raise their degraded 
language. 


THE SPEECH OF PHORMIO, 


_ From the Romaic Thucydides. 


Bazrey roy Qohov, w avdges oroariwras, Tov dmoiv exere dia ro TAYSOG 
TWY TOAEUAOV. TAG ExXGAER OIA VR TUG TAHGOPORYTW, OT Dev WeerEr YH Pa- 
Byode ra py aia Goes xarors auroi of rorsusor, mowToy prev emreidy evi~ 
HUITAY MeoTegoy Tag’ wy, xo EV THVT eweIdy YYwBISeo! xat HUTOL, OTE 
dev eyert TH AUTH MOOTECNMATA Moog as, ETOILATAY TOY TorVagII LOY 
TETOY OTOADY, xu OEY ETOALNTOY ya EASWO! HAY HWY, EMITTHGLSomEVvoL TE~ 
ClOTOTEGoY Eig THY OTEaTIWTIxnyY Dim Exgas sumeigiavTAV, Hoay va avyxn 
[LOVOY EIS HUTES %] AVOGIA ETELOy VIXwWOL TOAAMIS BIg TAG TESoMAyIAS* evTEU- 
Sev croyasovras, iti Serer xarogdwoy To soy xe sig Tas vovmayias* 
TETO GUS EV AOYW OLXIW AYHXEL TOTOY WEQITOOTEGOY KATH TO MAgaY El HEE, 
Ooov exeivol xauywYTas etg TOY Torepov Tyg Eygag* (emedy xara THY avdgiay 
avapPlBorws Oey pag UmegTsgey mavTEAws) ovTEs ¢ exaTegot EXUTEQ@Y EY 
OlAGOgolg MLAYPAATI EATEIOTELOL, EXELYOL LEY ELC THY TaxTIXYY Tyg TeoMe~ 
lac, pets O€ Els THY EATEIClaY TYG VavpBAYINS, EmeTaL va UmEQTEQMMEY 0S 
TO TOgOY E1G THY TOAMAY. xaL Te0g TeTOIS oF Aaxedaspovior, Of Srotos Ore THY 
diay dogav xo trorniy exert THY Wyopoviny TwY AAAWY TULBAYOY, TH- 
CUXIVETIY ELg TOY TOAELAOY TES TegIoooTELS LE PiayY, YwRIG va avAdeydwor 
Exeolws Tov xivovvoy* xoxsoTs av dev EPsaSovro, dev erorusecay va eradwou 
ex OcuTEgs EbG TOAEMOY, EY W) EVInydYTAY TeOTEQDY UD yYpwy xara xeuTos* 
pen Aoiroy, py PoPeiode THY TOAUHY KUTwWY TOAU OE TegirooTegoy x01 [2ePato~ 
Tegov PoPov meoSeverre ewels Eig auTeg* xarsors xu Teg evinnoUrEe TeoTEgaY, 
HOb FOS TETOIG TTOYASOVTAS, OTE Oey NdEAETE aYTIOTAdY slg MUTeS, ay dey 

fe 
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qamigere va xaroodwonte KAT auTwy ex OevTEge THY vingy* smeidy ol WeQIe~ 
Torevor TwWY avtowmWY, Tol xIVEYTOI KATH TIVOS, dey WISEUBOs TOTOY EIG THS 
xorg THY TOABYY (xadws of EXT eoL fag ev Tw TAgOYTI) booY E1g THY OmEQ- 
Rarnrecay duvaplv’ aAAOL 04.05, 6701 Tag aMOVTMWG! [Ls po OUYaLY OTrO- 
OSETTEGCAY TOG TOV, HAL EV TOUT YMgIG VO sivas Pao EVOL, CLYTITAQUTAT = 
TOVTAL RAT AUTWY WS TAYQOPOgnEVOL Pefaiwg e1g THY SadEgoTYTA TIS xug- 
Olas TWY. TH bro auTA SoyaSomevor of EYIOL LAG, MegieooTEgoY pas Podey- 
ToL Die TO TUgAroyws HrodessTEQoY FpLwWY YAUTIXOY, TAH AY ELyomey Eva 
SoAOy AYAAoyov Weog TUY SOAGY HUTWY XAb TEOS TETOIG TOAAK Searomedo. e10ot~ 
PoEY VEVIT [LLEVA U7rO pias OALYWTEQAS duvapews, TOAAAHSG [MEV O10 TYY QEL- 
glay Tyg TAxTIxXIG, eooTE Oe xO Ole THY OeIALaY* TO bmormH elves DUO cAUT- 
TWPATO AAAOT CIA FAYVTEAWS THY OHMLEQOY ELG MAS. Wo TOTOY eyw, dooY TO 
em” eos dev YEAwW CuyxgoTnOH TOY TOAELOY METH EtG To Sevoy, pante Yerw 
TArsvey evdoy Ta xorAme* xaroTs yywgiSe, Tt 7 Sevoyworm dev Tueces ess 
Eva PsxQOY COAOY ELLTTELDOY HOLE EAAP GOV elg TOY WABY, Ya VIRNTOL EVAYTIOY EI 
EYL TROAVAGIS [LOY HOLL AYEMITYOZIOY YaUTIXOY. ErELon PTE VO bgmyTH TIS ELo- 
Ranrrwy xara To deov Oz duvaras, uy Bremayv paxgodey Tyy TaEW TwY TOAE- 
[OY LTE TUALY YOR YAY WLYTY OTITW KATA THY xgELaY Ola THY TUXVOTYTO 
TWY EYTOWY HAL THY SEVOYwWoIAY Te Tore’ KAI TAAL pte VO OtamEegaey TIC, 
dinoy wv Tyy Tab THY evayTIMY. pyTe TAA Ya emicgely omiTw' TH 
OTOIR ELVES MCOTECU PLATO EvOS SOAS EUMEIQS HOE EAADES 1G TOY TARY. AAD 
Sera eE& avayxyg va xaTavTyTy 7 vavpoyio eg TAS meSomayias* To 
o7roboy TULPEGEl MAAISH Elg TO Torucrg tes Loy VAUTIXOY. Wo TOOOY TEQk TETWY 
Merw Geovrion eyw toov To duyarov’ eveig ds Guaarrovres Tyy raw cas 
EXUOTOS ETL THY VEWY OEHEO WE TAG TOLAYYEAIAS LETR TEOIULLIOS, HOLE [LOL~ 
Aisaev W To DiacTypa, c& Ss Tere -yevy 7 TeooLory Te TorEUs, Esvoss oAryoy" 
travw 2 lg Tov aywrva Gurakate avaynoims eura&iav nas cromyy' Te 
ETO TUPPEQaTk Hob Cig Tay ELdog TOACUB, ROL WegioooTegoy sig TO e1dog TYE 
YAUUAKIAG, HOE EVAYTIONTS YevvaiMs Eig TES EYIpES KaTA THY ASiaY THY 
QTEGATMEVOY KATOCTWOPUATWY TOS" HUTH 7] WEQe pag MagacTOIVEL EVM [LE- 


Var KYO 1 YE TYMMWTMMEY OMOXANGWS THY EATING TWY [lerorovyyowmy 


om 
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are Try Sarurow, nv xanwnev rag AXynvoses vo hoPwyrou meoirooregov 
yo pn seoyrdwor to Paoircioy ryg Dararong* xo Terog movTwY avaMeow 
cig THY PYNUNY TAs Ex OzUTEQB, OTE EVIAYT ATE TO TEQlTTOTEQOY LEQDG QUTwY* 
xou of Yuyou Twy vixyrevtwy dev cuvydiSaot va ePogumoty erg Teg 1iBg xIV- 
duveg ex OeuTEgs OolWs LE THY diay TOrApHY xoL ToddULIO. 


Hist. lib. ii. cap. #5. p. 209. 


4 


a 


A suspicion that I may appear not to have given their due weight 
to the numerous translations of the medern Greeks, has induced me 
to insert the foregoing extract from the Romaic Thucydides, printed 
at Vienna in. 1805. This work is the composition of Neophytus 
Lucas, a Greek, who resided, and, as I believe, still lives at Vienna. 
It is in ten volumes, and besides having the original on one side, and 
the translation on the opposite page, contains also a subjoined com- 
mentary to facilitate the study of the historian. Neophytus has 
prefixed a dedication in Hellenic to Dositheus, Metropolitan of Wal- 
lachia, which commences with an invocation of Phebus Apollo, and 
Themis—Ka) ®oiBos *Ardarwy ast, xl Oguss 7 déomowve dsxoi01, Ta- 
uegwrare Adomora, T8Td oor Td AIToY. DoOY Ex THY EULdY TevwY, TeoTEvEY= 
Svar. The translator has also prefixed a short detail relative to his 
author, and the excellence of his history; of which the following 
short specimen will not only show the Hellenic style, but the ac- 
knowledged deficiency of the modern Greeks. 

‘Ogwy yag reg ev Eugwry adroyevers, ooov prev exTOnVT CLL Megk TOY Tuy 
yeahen, tiav Oc emtpenciay rots ironaberay megs tTyv PiBrov emederEavro 
TAUTYY, MWOAAAHIC EG THY EXUTWMY EXATTOL, XOITOL BX EUTTOYWS 6k WAELES WS 
auTor TaY wWmoroyynTay, PETAPQUTAYTES yAWooAY, xa ExdoYTES sg Pug, 
ATOXIVOLHY UTEYVWS KAI AYVAELA ETAT YOY. Elye TwWY rETEQwWY TOLeTOY 7EO- 
THTOLK EYOYTES EvyyouGen, OF pev ayvooley bAwS, eiTIG woTe Ouxididng ye- 

(oe 
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yovev ev Tog nanos, 0402 xaos edores Gowen cuvexowro, wore xox yono bos 
AUDIAKP WS, IUKVTEALY LOY lov EY TOAAOIG TO Moy pc GAWS dloevos. e1de TES 
AY TRARYITTOY KOE EYONTAYTO, GUTWS EMITOACIOS XA EV YOM TO Te AOS, 8d 
suTUXWS, ws srauToy meifw, wore [ANdEy Ob MACIBG QUTWY, pines Oesv, amro- 
decerdas wacoy, 4 py Os THY AOYYY, STwS EXEL, EMEYSIOYTOAY TR WeKY[Le- 
tos dacdas. 

A note attached to this Preface shows me, that in an enumeration 
of the learned men amongst the Greeks, should be mentioned a phy- 
sician, resident, it seems, at Vienna, Silvester Philites, a friend 
and encourager of Neophytus, who concludes a panegyric of him by 
exclaiming affectionately, A: Zev. rareg! roiwros etov rjpsv Sexx vies 
Ayaswy! sx od et ‘Opnow parrov a&sov megs Neorogos, 7 spor TauTH rege 
we, Pin érosge! diasov ery AeyerOou. 

Besides the Thucydides, I take the opportunity of mentioning, that 
there is in Greece, though rarely to be met with, a spirited translation 
of the Gierusalemme Liberata, and that a Romaic Epictetus with 
notes, has the character, with a friend of mine in whose judgment I 
must have every confidence, of being a very creditable performance, 
I have also now before me Aisop’s Fables; Erophile, a pastoral drama, 
by George Chortachi, a Cretan, the Corypheus of poets, printed at 
Venice in 1772; and the new Robinson Crusoe; all of them belonging 
to the Hon. Frederic North, whose collection of Romaic books at 
Zante, Constantinople, and England, amounts, as | understand, nearly 
to a thousand yolumes. Notwithstanding, however, the number and 
the merit of the Romaice literati, in spite of the large schools of Con- 
stantineple, Teannina, Aia-Bale, Nea. Moni, and Kidognis, and with 
a due respect for the labours of the Venetian and Austrian presses, I 
must repeat my original assertion, that there is no diffusion of know- 
ledge in Greece. 

When Mons. Villoison was at Athens. he discovered an inscription, 
which he skowed to the dascalos or schoolmaster of the city, who 
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assured him that it was not in the Greek language ; first, because he 
himself could not read it; and, secondly, on account of its making 
mention of certain games called Nemean, which never were heard of 
in ancient Greece*, 


Page 573. To the notice.of the libraries in the Levant, I should 
add, that a Greek of the name of Mano, who hasa house near Buyuk- 
dere, on the shores of the Bosporus, has a very valuable and large 
collection of books, partly there, and partly at Yasst. 

In addition also to what Ihave asserted of the language and lite- 
rature of the modern Greeks, I beg to subjoin, that in saying that 
the Romaic was not an established tongue until a century after the 
‘Turkish conquest, I mean distinctly, that the actual language of the 
Greeks of the present day cannot be traced higher than that period. 
The Body of the Greek Chemists in the King’s library at Paris, 
written in 1478, which I presume to be as old as the translation from 
Boccacio, or the Belisarius, whose date I do not know, is said to 
be written in the vulgar tongue; but the Eliad in trochaics, of which 
I have seen a much earlier copy than that of Pinelli (mentioned by 
Harris), dated in 1528, and edited by one Nicolaus Lucanus, is 
also said in the programme to the volume, to have been written for- 
merly in the vulgar iongue— 

OMHPOY IAIA®.- MEA. BAHOEIZA ITAAAT ELS KOINHN 
yradooauy viv 68 dwghereicn, xal dsaredcion cuvrouws xal xara PiBrla, 
| xartag Eyes 7 78 ‘Onrzes PiParog, mage Nixorne TS Asxdva. x. 7.2. 

Mr. Harris has by some inadyertency dated the Pinelli Homer one 
hundred years too early, having put 1540 instead of 1640 (a. y. p.); 
znd he says that the work was probably some centuries earlier, which 
may be collected also from the aboye-quoted phrase, Since then that 


* L’Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xlvii. p. 308, 
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style in which the trochaic Iliad is written, is called by Nicolaus 
Lucanus the vulgar tongue, it may be necessary to see whether the 
composition is altogether Komaic, or only that depraved language 
which bears more resemblance to the Hellenic than to the present Greek. 
An insertion of a few lines from any portion of the work, will show 
that the [liad is not written in Romaic ; and it-will be quite conclu- 
sive to observe, that the editor in 1528 prefixed a glossary, in which 
certain hard or Homeric words contamed in the poems, are explained 
in the common dialect* : so that what was xowy yawoon at one time, 
was to be rendered at another in the vulgar tongue, in order to be- 
come intelligible; a plain proof that the words xowy yAawoou, were 
used by the contemporaries of Nicolaus Lucanus, to signify that the 
language was not Hellenic. At the same time I must avow, that 
the trochaic liad uses the auxiliary verbs in the composition of the 
future and past tenses, and dispenses with the simple infinitive; a 
circumstance which leads me to suppose, notwithstanding the opi- 
pion of Mr. Harris as to its antiquity, that it was written after the 
time of the Chiliads. The grief of Achilles for the loss of Patroclus, 
is told in the following strains, Antilochus exclaims, 


~ - ~ ws , , 
Yor Ay iared axeoers VOY KAXIOTHY ay yYErlay 

> ~ tA /. 
YTIS vo par Erye yevn, xeitas Tlargoxarog 6 Piros 
> \ * _ , \ \ a 
Els THY YY amo yapEvos, Hob TH EALLTCEA 8 OTA 
6 Seats ErAafe exrwe, viv miorévw va Tov Pégouy 
€ > ~ ° 9-427, } > f, ~ 
Ob Agystor eg Ereva, Ayer AYTIAOYOS Tora. 

/ 

Tov OF AYIAACA TOTE TxXOTOS xa} MEYaAAY AUT 


e x x ~ 1, \ Uj 
¥ Kas éxeidn tsotv ty rn dt 7y BiBAw rorAal Adkess deal, nyouvy cunpinat, eyé~ 
\ "4 af ae / > ‘ , x c \ ‘ t “a 
VETO KAI Tivak, EY W TivaXh, EVENTES TaUTAS THs ouMEIMaS AEFEIS amMAWS EENYH~ 


jatvas.—Programma to the Homer. 
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ad g 
Tov éouemare TOY KYALOY Ob QuToy Tov GoYTeOPoy TB 
\ / dé A HY ° ~ “~ n~ Q 
peta O00 Te OF OH YEQIe x, TIS VIS KORA rAapPavEs. 
\ Li By 
nal rHy xe~arny xovides wg ay Bryoot cuvirercy 
¥ f we . 
Otay 7OOKY AuTHWEVE x tig Tiy yay xaricas Tore 
T) Wonioy TecTwmoY Te Roxvve x eporuvero 
/ hg 5 
civ Eavdyy tedt xopyny — eSavioma oid rHv AvIyy. 


Such poetry may be thought worthy of the vignette accompanying 
the description, 
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and would be almost-understood by a Greek of this day. But the 
reader will discern a differeace between the style and language of 
these verses and those of the Romance, and, until a sight of the Be- 
lisarius, or any other book of early date, shall make me alter my opi- 
pion, | must revert to my original position, that the Romaic may be 
supposed to have assumed its present form somewhat about a hun- 
dred. years subsequently to. the Turkish. conquest. 
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POETRY. 


Page 578. ‘The generality of the Romaic poems are in the fifteen- 
syllabled measure, or divided into eight and seven syllables, and so 
composed of stanzas of four lines instead of distiches, but exactly 
of the same metre. This kind of verse was originally designed for 
tetrameter iambic catalectic; and Forster in his Essay on Accent 
and Quantity (p. 126), has selected two specimens of similar verses 
from Aristophanes and Terence. 


Qs 780 xawoics ronypaciv xal deGloig opsreiv 
Kal ray xareswreoyv vomwy treoGgovelv divacrvot. 


Nam si remittent quippiam Philumenz dolores 
Quot commodas res attuli? quot autem ademi curas. 


Of which the Latin is the best and closest, and the same as these 
English verses : 


I’ll climb the frosty mountains high, and there I'll coin the weather ; 
T’ll tear the rainbow from the sky, and tie both ends together. 


Primatt goes further than Forster in his defence of accents, and 
contends that the Greek acute had a lengthening power belonging to 
it. How otherwise could Plautus have read ®iairrog and Pdidowpoe, 
Philipptis and Phedrémtis? How could Ovid have said, 


strictumque Orionis ensem, 


except that he obeyed the antepenultimate accent of ‘Qeiwyog? Au- 
sonius also makes idéla, erémiis, and tétragdnd, dactyls, because 
Zwaan, Zonuos, and rergeywvec, had their antepenultimates long. The 
English, in saying St. Heléna, and idéa, are not regulated by the 
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former quantily of those words, but by the accentuation; as are the 
Italians in their pronunciations of words ending in ta, as philosophia. 
The metre of all the modern European languages is a metre of ac- 
cent, not quantity. 

To this it may be some sort ofa reply, that we know from the expe- 
rience of our language, that accentuation, or Sércss, the effect of it, 
varies according to whim and fashion. The word mankind, which, 
in Pope, is equally long in the last and first syllable, is in several 
poets prior to his age, long only in the first. A few years ago every 
one pronounced nabob as it is given in the Rumbold epigram, ending 


‘“¢ Aud sternly answer’d na-bob.” 


There is no reason to suppose, that although the rules for accen- 
tuation were more certain and defined than our own, they were not 
occasionally affected by any of the circumstances which change our 
pronunciation; and if the Greek poets had followed the accents, or 
had allowed their acute to have a lengthening power, is it not likely 
that in some words there would have been a difference between the 
writers of different ages? Would not there have been a few in- 
stances of a syllable which is long in one being short in another, or 
vice versa? Besides, since the known effect of an obedience to ac- 
centuation produced the Chiliads of Tzetzes, how came it, if accents 
had always a similar force, that none of these verses were written in 
former ages? It is true, that Dionysius has talked of that faulty 
species of poetry which is similar to prose*, but it by no means ap- 
pears from this, that there was amongst the-ancient Greeks a sepa- 
rate sort of vulgar poetry, like the political verses. ‘The critic 
alludes rather to that poetry, which as Aristotle says of the verses 


\ \ , ’ ~ } e ‘ 
* Mndsic xab vrorapmBaverw me wyvoev, oTs xaxia meinuares n xarzuevn Ao= 


eotsdere Dons TIS Evas, %. Te Av—sect. 26. 
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of Empedocles, resembled Homer’s only in the metre*; or to those 
versus senarti of the comic writers, of which Cicero has observed 
in his Orator, that they are so like discourse, that the number and 
verse can scarcely be perceived. He does not say that they have not 
verse or number ; and Horace, talking of the same poetry, tells us 
how it differs from prose— 


pede certo 


Differt sermoni sermo merus. 


The scholiast on Hephestion, has been adduced by Forster, to 
prove that the erixog Acyoesdig, was a species of political verse; but I 
shall observe, that the instance brought by this writer, convinces us 
to the contrary— 


A ‘ 7 
"Inmes xah EavSag éxarov xal wevryxovre, 


This is prosaic, but nothing to the purport of the vulgar poetry 
of the Chiliads ; nor would any proof, except the finding of several 
consecutive lines, in which the accent regulated the metre, be suffi- 
cient to establish the antiquity of the measure in question. 

It would be tedious to give specimens of the various Romaie. 
metres, which are diversified according to the tunes and dances to 
which the poetry is applied. The charm of a gingling rhyme is 
never neglected ; and most of the fifteen-sylabled songs, even when 
not divided into quatrains, in the manner of the English distich be- 
fore quoted, rhyme at the eighth as well as the last syllable. By, 
the following cotzakias, which I have translated literally, we may, 
judge of the taste of the modern Greeks, and from the last stanza, 
shall, I think, form no unfavourable opinion of it. | 


e 2 ae 248 my 4 t , +4 
Ovdey yuo xobvoy erry Ong xu Eyredourers omhay Fo metooy, 
5 ¥ 
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COTZAKIAS. 
Tov epaviv xopyw yoprt If all the ocean were of ink, 
Try Sdracoay pera _. And paper all the skies, 
Na& ypabw Te MIT parine Should I attempt to write my woes, 
Kal gra div pe GSaver They never would suffice. 
“Tows Yappeig x'ay pe aovydig You hope, when you deny me thus, 
Tlas Seve xirpivicw To make me wan with woe ; 
Taupopardxs Soayevea But [, thy passion to provoke, 
Ala ve ot daspovicw Like violets fair will grow. 
Kurapicoaxs pb sbyre My lofty cypress, hear me speak, 
Dube vad o8 AaAYTW And bend thy head so high ; 
"Ex dim Aoyia va Oo Era Two words alone I ask, and then 
Kal drt va Exluynow - Will be content to die. 


This specimen of the alternate verses of the modern Greeks, which 
they repeat for a continuation, and with no other connection than 
that they all have some reference to love, is inserted in Dr. Pouque- 
ville’s account of the Morea, which contains also one of the songs 
which are sung by the leaders of the Romaic dances, and repeated 
after the chorypheus by the whole string of the performers. At 
each verse or strophe, as Dr. Pouqueville calls it, some change takes 
place in the figure or footing of the dance. He gives it the name of 


the Romaic Ranz de vache. 


Kooy poor naporr evo. ps My maiden of gold! my beautiful jewel*! 
Kal papyapirapévic ns 
Kapveig rovg véoug xa yaigovvrat The young all delighted, thy presence 


survey ; 

Todo yépoug xal tps Aalvouvra The aged entranc’d, look their wisdom 
i away. 

Kadpveig xak pt roy oppavo 1 too must despair, as I find thee so cruel; 

Tliavo payaips ya oayo Then bring me a dagger, a lover to slay. 


“ Maeyaerragivia jz, literally, of pearls, Hibernice, my jewel. 
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Siar opGavt pr oOdgerss Peace, pitiful boy, why tellus of killing ? 
Kas an duoppiais prjvoragers These charmers should ne’er, be the cause 
pe } of thy sorrow :. 
K éusig va Bod tiv dépouev We'll bring thee another, since this ts 
unwilling, 
Tiy xdpyy i Exdpoper Another much fairer and kinder, to-mor- 
row, 


The copy in Pouqueville has many faults, and appears to have 
been taken down by some one unacquainted with the Romaic pro- 
nunciation, or, it is very probable, by a Greek ignorant of the spell- 
ing of his own language. I should mention, that a great many words 
which are in common use, are not contained in the Romaie dictiona- 
ries. Bou and volafe are not in Ventote*. One might.almost ‘suspect 
them to be the French vous and ennuiex. It is nearly impossible to 
anake out some of the words, through the barbarous contractions and 
unions with which they are obscured. The 9a, which is sometimes 
joined with the next verb, seems the sign of the future tense, as d¢ 
yevo, I will. become. 

I shall leave every. one to make his own comments upon the speci- 
mens of the Romaic before given; but. I cannot help noticing Mr. 
Villoison’s opinion on this subject, as that leagned person has paid a 
critical attention to the language, not only in the libraries of the 
French capital, but in the Levant, where he travelled with Mr. de 
Choiseul Gouffier, and was sent upon a mission by Louis XVI, in 
search of MSS. Mr. Villoison, in the researches which he read at 
the French Academy of Inscription on the 12th of May, 1772, deli- 
vers a decided opinion, that the Romaic 1s but a dialect of the ancient 


* The dictionary dces not include these words; it contains, however, the definition of 
that hateful animal a Tory. Tory—Ovoue tv "AyyaAia ray émradav Kaeore By viv dé 
rav omadav ts Avans. Tory—In England, the name for the partizans of Charles Eh, 
but now of a partizan of the court. | 
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Greek*; and he enlarges upon the utility of paying more attention 
to it than had yet been bestowed upon the language. For the study 
of Hellenic manuscripts, a knowledge of the Romaic is indispensable. 
‘Souvent on trouve,’’ he says, ‘‘ dans un manuscrit Grec, une, 
date, un remarque, qui indique son age, l’original. d’apres lequel il 
a été copié, le nom de celui.qui l’a transcrit, ou de ceux a qui il a 
appartenu, et le lieu ou il a été découvert:. c’est en Grec vulgaire, 
que ces particularités qui peuvent étre de conséquence sont écrites.”’ 

Following up his notion that the Romaic is a dialect of the Helle- 
nic, he brings as. proof, that some ancient roots may be discovered in 
the vulgar tongue of the modern Greeks, which are not to be found in 
the extant works of the ancient writers. In Hesychius, Suidas, Eu- 
stathius, and the Etymologicon Magnum, vagdg and vygig signify hu- 
mid. Nygebs, Nagyides, and Nygiv, a sea-god, the water-nymphs, 
and a sort of plant which, according to Dioscorides, grows in marshy 
places; all these, as well as the two adjectives, were originally 
formed from Negiv, water, the modern Greek. word ; so that the line 
in Lycophron, ev ySovb¢ vygoig puyxoig, does not mean in terre humili- 
bus, as usually translated, but humidis recessibus. The extreme 
antiquity of many Romaic terms can not be denied. Apollonius in 
his dictionary, and Hesychius, mention that the word sgavog, had 
amongst the Persians the signification of royal tents. Now in mo- 
dern Greek, égavid is the canopy of an-altar. There is however in 
French a similar phrase—le ciel du lit. Indeed Mons. Bonamy+ 
observes, that-the language contains many expressions which could 
only be derived from the French, and probably from the period of 
the Latin conquest ; and he even thinks the indeclinable participles, 
such as yeaPovras, AaArevTas, writing, speaking, deduced from the 


* Alors il n’est qu’un dialecte de l’ancien Grec.—-Page 64, tom. xxxviii. Académie des 


Inscriptions, &c. 
+ L’Académie des Inscript. tom. xxill, p. 250; tom. xxxvull, p. 61. : 
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same source; a notion successfully combated by Villoison. Mons. 
Villoison discovered amongst the Tzacones, in Mania, the lan- 
guage of the ancient Dorians, the dialect of Pindar and Theocri- 
tus*, The whole body of: his proofs I have not seen; but I shall 
remark, and I trust without presumption, upon one asserted fact re- 
lative to pronunciation,-on which much stress has been laid. This is 
the use of the Sigma for the Theta, which is said to prevail amongst 
the Maniotes. 

The speech of the ancient Lacedemonians differed in some respects 
from that of the rest of Greece, and, amongst other particularities, 
they pronounced wégeeve ort for wagdeve Yea, and omy for Dedy, as 
may be seen in that comedy of Aristophanes entitled Lysistrate. 
Villoison, it should be seen, advances this fact, not only to prove 
his general assertion respecting the preservation of the Dorie dialect 
in Mania, but.in an argument against the antiquity of the usual 
pronunciation of modern Greece}. Itis nothing, says he, that you 
prove the modern sound to be like the Laconian; for the Laconian 
was different from the rest of Greece. Upon which the editor of 
the memoirs well observes, “Peut @tre les Grecs seront-ils satisfaits 
de l’aveu qu’au moins leur prononciation actuelle est la méme que 
celle des anciens Lacons.’’ It would be well for the argument, if 
the sound of the Sigma was confined by Villoison to the Mainotes, 
which, however, it is not; for he allows that the Athenians call 
their town Asini. Now I was three months in Athens, and never 
heard it so called; on the contrary, the @ was to my ears a complete 
O Th. The origin of the mistake will soon appear. To prove the an 
tiquity of this stbilation, if I may so call it (which, according to his 
own account, was, we see, not confined to the Laconians ), Mr. Villoi- 


* L’Académie des Inscrip. tom. xlvii, p. 284, 
+ Ibid. tom. xxxvili, p. 66, note (a), 
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son quotes Eutychius, who died Patriarch of Alexandria in 940, 
and who wrote a history in Arabic, edited, with a Latin version, by 
Pococke in 1658.—In this history the Greek Thetas are represented 
by an Arabic Tse (@Qezodoci0g, is T'seodosius—Q@eog, is Tseos), which, 
says he, is equivalent to the English Zh, and which it may be, but 
still will have no sound of the Sigma. Since Mr. Villoison does not 
know how the English of the present day pronounce their letters, 
he cannot be expected to teach us what sound the ancient Greeks 
gave to the character of their alphabet. Nevertheless, I was natu- 
rally very eager to know the opinion of such a scholar on the dis- 
puted point of the pronunciation; and from what I can collect of 
his wayof thinking, in the Anecdota Greca, and in the Memoirs of 
the Academy, it appears to me, that he is, on the whole, against the 
antiquity of the present common method ; for he replies to the inde- 
finite praises of De Guys and others on the softness of the Romaic, 
that such a quality is by no means a proof of its correctness and an- 
tiquity—car adoucir une prononctation est souvent V’altérer. He 
does not believe that Crusius, who travelled from the year 1394 to 
1427*, could have heard the words, 2uady: péva Adomdla, and 6 Oade 
2uAoyeitw cevav, pronounced efflogi mena despota, and o theos efflo- 
gito senam; for he might have written it im his own German fashion. 
This seems to me very improbable: he was writing Latin, and wished 
to convey in that language the sound of the words to his ears. He 
agrees that the B had lost its sound in the time of Alexius Comme- 
nus, which it is indeed impossible to deny. In Philip Bounarotti’s 
observations on some fragments of ancient glass vases, adorned with 
figures (Florence, 1716), it is seen, that the Greek words iz and 
fyons, are found written on drinking-cups in Roman characters, thus, 
pte, zeses. On which Villoison observes, ‘Si autem Latini H ut iota 
pronunciassent utique zesis non zeses scripsissent; unde patet Gracos 


* See Tureo Grecia, p. 44, 
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recentiores re H, ut et querundam aliarum literarum pronuncia= 
tionem immutasse. Sic eosdem Gracos recentiores constat e capite 
secundo grammatice lingue Grece vulgaris a Simone Portio scripte, 
et ex allis, sepe in preantepenultimam et nonnunquam in quintam 
syllabam rejici accentus, quia veteribus non longius rejici poterant 
quam in antepenultimam, si autem recentiores Greci eam pronun- 
ciationis partem, que in accentibus posita est, corruperunt cur non, 
et eam que ad literas pertinet*.’’ Here follows a long noite, which, 
as Mr, Villoison thinks that he-shas by it reconciled the very strong 
arguments on both sides of this vexed question, and as it shows 
that the present pronunciation is much older than usually supposed, 
I here insert. 

«“ Nono autem seculo receptam vulgo fuisse, et passim inyaluisse 
istam pronunciaturem, que o: ete o et v confundit, et tot tantorum- 
que mendorum causa fuit, hine evincitur, quod summus ille Bent- 
leijus, pp. 38, 39, stupende illius ad millium epistole, ex edit. 
Venet, in fol, 1733, in qua Joannis’ Malala chronicon Josephi Ge- 
nesii de rebus Constantinopoli quatur libris nunc primum editis, 
subjectum est in publica Oxonii bibliotheca librum reperiisse se 
observat, antiqua manu notatum, continentem mille regulas de recta 
scribendi ratione, quarum XL docent, quando a scribere oporteat 
et quando; totidemque ubi o et ubi v; hunc que librum esse Theo- 
gnosti Grammatici quem laudat aliquoties Etymologici auctor (qui 
proinde nono seeulo anterior esse non potest) hujusque Theognisti, 
apud quem ea omnia reperiuntur que illi accepta referuntur in Ety- 
mologico Magno, xtatem resciri ex prefatione, cujus initium est 


oe TH OEOTOTY LB. 


Hine sequitur nostrum Theognostum qui tempore Michaelis Balti, 
cujus, dum regnaret, historiam scribebat, vir maturus esse debuit, 


* Anecdota Greca, tom. ii, Diatriba, p. 126, edit. Venet. Fratrum Colet. 1781, 
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non Leoni Sapienti qui multo post, sicilet ab anno 889 usque ad 991 
imperavit, sed Leoni Armenio suam dedicasse Orthographiam ; in 
qua cum tradiderit precepta necessaria ad vitandam confusionem or- 
tam e promiscuo a et «, o: et v sono ac usu, hinc quoque colligitur 
hanc pronunciationem que tum invaluerat, et vulgo recepta erat nono 
seculo, ubi jam omnia confuderat et permiscuerat, longe anterioram 
fuisse ; quod vel ex antiquissimo patet Alexandrino Codice, e tot 
monumentis longe etiam antiquioribus, ubi he litter passim con- 
fuse et promiscue usurpata sunt, et e Copticarum literarum nomi- 
nibus, vida zida hida, thita, mi ni, que Grecos characteres eorum 
que pronunciationem tunc temporis vigentem, perfecte representant. 
Imo simeam mihi sententiam exponere liceat, vel apud ipsos antiquis- 
simos Grecos ro H nec ¢, nec s, purum prossus sonuisse credo sed 
hujus quendam fuisse medium inter utramque vocalem sonum, eum- 
que ab utraque litera tenui intervallo discretum, ac pro variis et lo- 
cis et hominibus ad hanc aut ad illam proprius accedentem, proinde 
que obnoxium confusioni quam postea invexit incultioris evi neg- 
ligentia, quamque nec superiorum etatum homines imperiti ac rudes 
omnino vitaverunt, cum illa non offendere posset nisi solas Antiquis- 
simorum Grecorum, eorumque paulo urbaniorum ac humaniorum, 
teretes et religiosas aures, longo usu, qui postea obsolevit, subactas. 
Sic apud Romanos qui promiscue scribebant classeis et classes, na~ 
veis et naves, vicinus esse debebat ré «1, 78 4, et r& ¢ sonus. Ita Cicero 
de Oratore, lib. iii. cap. xii. (Cotta noster cujus tu illa lata, Sulpici, 
nonnunquam imitaris, ut zota literam tollas, et e plenissum dicas, 
non mihi Oratores antiquos, sed Messores videtur imitari), Sic fatah 
et damma Arabica modo a, mode e, et modo 0, modo u sonant, ac varie 
pro variis efferuntur locis, ut et multe recentiarum linguarum ac pre- 
sertim Orientalium litere quarum sonos leyissimum discrimen plu- 
rimos, ac omnes fere hospites et peregrinos prorsus fugit. Hac sola 
via conciliari posse arbitror firmissima illa argumenta que pro utra- 
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que Grece lingue# pronunciatione adeo vexata utrimque afferun- 
AUD ae : 

He then goes on to prove that the modern Greeks pronounce the @ 
like the ancient, using much the same arguments as are before stated. 
In some respects, however, he seems to incline to the Romaic. He 
found in the yard of a bishop’s house at Castri in Lesbos, a sepul- 
chral inscription, in which the XAIPE was written XEPE; and ob- 
serves, ‘‘ La confusion qu’ entraine une prononciation beaucoup plus 
ancienne que plusieurs personnes ne le croient, a occasioné cette faute 
du graveur*.’? In another house at Castri, he found EISIAI put 
for ISIAI, and at Megara, EIOXEAIPAN and NEIKH®OPIAOS 
for IOXEAIPAN and NIKH®OPIAOS+. Without any wish to an- 
swer this objection to the diphthongal sound of a and «, I shall 
merely observe, that the date of these inscriptions is not known; and 
that Isaac Vossius himself, the principal advocate of the ancient bi- 
vocals, allows, that as early as the times of Claudius and Nero, the 
diphthongs had begun to lose their double power amongst the 
Greeks, having before lost it amongst the Latins, even prior to the 
age of Cicero{. IL refer to Primatt’s first chapter on Greek Accents, 
for a hardy defence of the single sounds, in which the reader who 
has examined the opposite arguments, will find that nearly all the 
facts relative to this disputed point, are adduced on both sides of the 
question by the two parties in the contest. 

To the detail before given, of Mons. Villoison’s notion respecting. 
the language of the 'Tzacones (which might have been suggested 
to him by the hint concerning them in Du Cange, inserted in this 
volume, page 557), I must add, that the same learned person ayers, 
that there are seventy dialects of Romaic. _How this is to be 


* L’Académie des Inscript. tom. xlvii. p. 306, 
+ Ibid. p. 355. 
t De Poemat, Cantu. p. 16, 
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proved, according to the usual latitude of the term dialect, I can- 
not conceive. Symeon Cabasilas, as has been seen, did indeed in- 
form Crusius, that there were seventy dialects, and perhaps more. 
The variation must be very trifling, to admit of so many diversities. 

One of the peculiarities which is observable in the Romaic, is the 
adoption of generic for specific terms, as well as the use of specific 
words generically: thus, instead of ios, a horse, the modern Greeks 
say aaroyos, a brute; and xides, which Pausanias in his third book 
informs us was the old Messenian word for a crown, is now an ex- 
clamation of success.—The last instance Mr. Villoison might have 
chosen to call to the aid of his own hypothesis. The adoption of 
the plural e:vos for errs, is well worthy the consideration of the gram- 
marian. 

saree ca hee te TON 


Page 580— 
ACADEMIE IONIENNE 


Prix Olympiadiques. 


Les’ membres de l’Académie Ionienne rappellant incessamment a leur pensée 
qu’ils sont des Grecs, ayant toujours devant eux ce qu’étaient leurs ancétres, 
pleins du désir de voir les descendants de pareils hommes se rendre vraiment 
leurs fils, ils ont dit: 

Nos péres ont élevé par leur génie un édifice que le temps n’a pi détruire. 
Hs ont travaillé pour le bonheur des nations. Et, long-temps aprés qu’ils 
n’étaient plus, l’Europe leur devait les progrés de l’esprit humain, eet placent 
ces derniers siécles 4 coté des siécles de nos péres. 

Pour enflammer les ames du feu qui les fait créer les grandes choses, la Gréce 
assemblait scs enfants, elle appellait au milieu d’eux Ies Pindares, Iles Simos 
nides, les Hérodotes. Sous !a sauve-garde des muses elle confiait la gloire des 
héros a la postérité. 

Et pour unique recompense aux applaudissements de ses douze tribus, elle 
ceignait le front de Vauteur d’un grand chef-d’oeuyre, comme celui de l’auteur 
d’une belle action, avec un simple feuillage. 

Descendants de ces hommes, Vous qui vivez encore sur les lieux qui re- 
disent leur gloire, et Vous que le malheur a dispersés sur la terre, entendez notre 
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Nos faibles mains vous offrent des prix de l’ancienne Gréce. 

Nous n’aurons point a les donner devant un concours de deux cent mille 
citoyens, nous ferons bien plus encore, nous les décernerons en présence de 
toutes les nations et devant la statue du Héros qui nous aime. 

Nous nous supposerons en présence de tout ce qui reste encore du peuple 
Grec, nous nous supposerons en présence de tout le peuple des Francais et des 
autres peuples. Et nous dirons: 

Enfants des Grecs, dans l’oeuvre de l’un de vous, nous venons de reconnaitre 
encore le génie de nos péres. Deux mille ans n’ont pi l’éteindre. Nous venons 
d’en recueillir une étincelle. Puissent vos acclamations, unies a celles de tous 
les autres hommes étre Vesprit vivifiant qui la développe en flamme immor- 
telle. 

Quand la domination des Romains, dégénérés, s’écroulait sur ses pieds 
d’argile, la langue de Cicéron et de Tacite, quoique altérée, n’était point encore 
méconnaissable dans les anciennes provinces de cet immense colosse. Les états 
de I’Italie parlaient encore Pidiome du Latium quoiqu’en y melant les expres- 
sions barbares du vainqueur. Ils auraient pi, peut étre, relever leurs dialectes 
jusqu’a la dignité, jusqu’a la noblesse de la langue latine. Ils suivirent une 
autre marche, et les doux chants de-Philomele changérent en accents musicaux 
la langue majestueuse des monarques de la terre. 

Nous purtons bien plus haut notre ambition et nos vues. Nous nous addres: 
sons 4 des hommes la plupart sans patrie et nous leur parlons de la gloire de 
leurs péres; nous leur disons, que la grandeur et la fierté de ame ont leur 
image dans la noblesse et la fierte du langage, et qu’ils doivent parler un idiome 
qui les rappelle incessamment a la grandeur, a la noble fierté qui caractérisaient 
le peuple des héros. . 

Notre langue est dechue sans doute; mais, comme les autres langues de l’ Eu- 
rope moderne, elle n’est pas encore smile dans la physionomie de sa 
langue maternelle. 

Elle s’est déja relevée de la corruption o& des temps d’infortune Vavaient. 
plongée, et les Rigas, les Corais, les Ducas, ont fait des pas marqués dans la 
route que nous voulons indiquer. Marchez donc sur les traces de ces hommes, 
dont le beau talent n’est égalé que par la beauté de leurs ames.  Faites 
plus que les suivre, poriés par leurs progrés méme devancez-les, c’est dans 
cetie noble carriére quil est honorable d’étre tour-A-tour et le vainqueur et le 
vaincu. 


Si devenus maitres de cette phglosophie qu’ont perfectionnée les modernes, 
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vous portez sa science analytique dans examen de votre dialecte, vous vous 
direz bient6t; peu de perfectionnements encore, et le langage corrompu des 
Grecs modernes deviendra Vun. des plus. beaux dialectes de Vancienne Hel- 
lénie. : 

Mais cette méme analyse vous.dira.qu’une langue qui n’ose employer les in- 
finitifs de ses verbes ; qui rejette presque tous leurs participes; qui joint a 
leurs futurs, 4 leurs passés, a leurs conditionnels des temps superflus, trai- 
nants et fastidieux ; qui rejette presqu’en entier un cas de ses noms et ses plus 
utiles particules; est une langue qui se prive a plaisir de ses plus précieuses 
richesses.. 

Enfin elle vous dira, cette analyse, qu’une telle langue n’attend qu’un génie 
audacieux autant que sage, pour franchir de timides barriéres et trouver le 
secret d’un stile plein de nerf; de concision, de grandeur et @’harmonie; plein 
du beau caractére des. anciens dialectes de la Gréce, et pourtant, si peu diffé- 
rent du parler populaire de Constantinoples, de Smirne, et de tout PArchipel, 
que dans. ces. licux et dans le reste de la Gréce, il puisse étre compris avec les 
plus légers efforts d’attention. ; 

S’il est des écrivains qui ayent le courage de marcher dans la carriére que 
nous leur indiquons, nous osons leur promettre une gloire durable pour leurs 
écrits en eux mémes (car, dit un grand écrivain, c’est la langue qui sauve les 
ouvrages); et nous leur assurons cette gloire bien plus grande que n’eit aucun 
peuple du monde, celle de rappeller sa langue degradée 4 son antique per- 
fection. 

O vous, qui peuplez ces contrées, si pendant plus de quatre siécles un aveugle 
systéme fermait vos esprits a la lumiére des sciences, des lettres et des arts, 
cette époque.a passé, et ses vils souvenirs tomberont tout. entiers dans l’oubli ; 
mais sous l’égide qui vient de s’étendre sur yous, rien ne peut plus borner vos 
vastes destinées ; vous avez en votre main de revivre ou de rester morts pour la 
postérité :_ choisissez. 

Tous: les quatre ans nous présenterons a l’ Europe le tableau de ce qu’auront 
fait les Grecs pour se régénérer, en lui offrant Vanalyse raisonnée de tous les 
ouvrages publiés dans notre langue pendant cette courte période. Quelques 
olympiades encore, et ’Occident ramené de son erreur dans l’opinion qu’il 
s’est formée des Grecs, ne les jugera plus les fils barbares de ce peuple qui pat 
_justement traiter de barbares tout ce qui n’était pas Lui. 

Il sera beau de voir i’ Europe attentive aux efforts d’un peuple qui, terrassé 
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par le malheur, entreprend de se relever, de lui méme, jusques & sa premiere 
majeste. 

Tous les quatre ans nous donnerons un prix a auteur qui, dans le grec mo- 
derne le plus pir, aura composé et publié Voeavre la meilleure ; et a celui qui, 
avec un égal talent d’écrivain, aura traduit et publié l'un des beaux ouvrages 
des nations modernes, et surtout de la Nation Francaise. 

Dans la salle de nos séances nous suspendrons la couronne d’olivier sauvage 
dont nous aurons ceint le front du vainqueur, et nous inscrirons au dessous: 
Volympiade ott le prix aura été remporté, les noms de l’auteur, de son ouvrage, 
de sa patrie, et de ecole qui ’a formé: ce seront 1a les trophées de l Académie. 
En présence des plus grands hommes de la nation, comment rien d’indigne 
d’eux pourra-t’-il jamais sortir de son sein! 

Par un Synchronisme heureux, le 15 Aofit 1807 Parmée Francaise arrivait & 
la vue de ces rivages, le 15 Aotit 1808 l’Académie Ionienne tenait la premiére 
des séances solemnelles qu’elle avouées 4 célébrer son bienfaiteur et son protec- 
teur: enfin ce méme été 1808 eiit été celui dans lequel les Grécs e&ssent renou- 
vellé leurs jeux olympiques pour la 647é fois, ‘si les empires, ne mouraient pas 
aussi, comme homme, peu aprés qu’ils ont brillé. 

Partant donc de cette époque, ot l Académie prenait naissance sous l’aus- 
pice des Frangais, les premiers de nos prix seront distribués le 15 Aofit 1812. 
Ce sera la premiére année de la 648*. olympiade. 

Nous n’offrons qu’une réminiscence de ces €poques solemnelles, nous laisse- 
rons au temps a developper un prémier germe que nous jettons pour la pos- 
térité. 

Nous donnerons pour prix une médaille. Elle poriera l’embléme de ? Em- 
pereur des Francais avec ses mots; NAPOLEON, bein/faiteur et protec- 
teur: c’est le cachet de Académie. Au revers nous graverons une étoile avec 
ces mots; Au Génie, Académie reconnaissante. Sur le contour de la médaille 
séront écrits, les noms de l’auteur et de son ouvrage avec le quantiéme de ’olym- 
piade. La médaille sera de fer ; c’est la monnaie de Lacédémone ; c’est celle 
de V’honneur et de la vertu, revettie des empreintes de immortalité. 

Un jour nos majestueuses panégyries renouyelleront leurs vastes concours, 
d’autres juges nous succederont dont la gloire fera bientot oublier la nétre ; 
mais leur grandeur méme sera notre ouvrage, et ce sera la la gloire que le 


temps ne pourra nous ravir, et qui nous rendra chers a tous les vrais amis des 
idées grandes et libérales. 
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PLS. L’Académie ne jugera que des ouvrages qui seront envoyés a son sécré- 
tariat (francs de port) et elle devra les avoir recus au 1 Mai 1812, pour donner 
les premiers de ses prix olympiadiques.. Pour le premier concours |’Académie 
recevra les ouvrages de tous les auteurs vivants quielle qui soit la date de jeur 
publication. 

A Corcyre, lr année de la GATE: olympiade, 

(Juin 1809). 
Le Secrétaire pour la langue Francaise, 
Cu. Dorin. 


Oe 


ACADEMIE IONIENNE 
Enseignement public. 
PROSPECTUS. 


Le 15 Aoat 1808, Académie Ionienne fit connaitre aux Corcyréens qu’elle 
allait leur ouvrir des cours gratuits.et publics de physique et chimie, d’histoire 
naturelle, de physiologie et d’hygiéne. Elle tint plus qu’elle n’avait promis: 
4, ces premiers cours, elle ajouta celui d’anatomie et d’opérations chirurgicales, 
que M. le docieur Razis par un mouvement digne d’eloges, s’offrit & professer, 
quoiqu’il ne fat point encore au nombre de nos collégues. 

Un dénuement absolu d’instruments en tout genre, d’emplacements méme 
pour opérer les expériences de chimie et les dissections anatomiques, toutes.ces 
causes ont nui aux premiers cours ouverts par Académie. Cependant malgré. 
tant d’obstacles, ces cours n’oat point: été faits sans quelques succes. 

L’ Académie a vu, nous oserons dire avec orgueil, des.personnes déja miries 
par l’dge et le travail, des officiers pleins de mérite, et des hommes habiles dans 
les diverses branches deVart de guérir, honorer constamment de leur présence 
les cours. de ses professeurs. 

Mais en. méme temps PAcadémie a yu avec douleur qu'elle avait fait un vain 
appel a la jeunesse Corcyréenne, PAcadémie n’a point trouvé de péres qui ayent 
chéri instruction de leurs fils, et point de fils qui ayent senti que lV instruction 
pouvait etre un bienfait pour eux mémes. Cependant Académie avait paru 
taxer injustement quelques parens @’un vain orgueil, en leur disant, avec mes 
Bagement, qu'un amour propre aveugle et mal calculé peut-étre, les empéchait 
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d’envoyer leurs fils & des écoles publiques quelqu’elles fussent. Combien 
V’Académie verrait avec plaisir l’expérience démentir ces assertions qui lui 
coutent, et qu’elle s’empresserait d’avouer qu’elle a'efi tort de vous faire un re- 
proche, que tout lui donne aujourd’hui le droit de renouveller! 

Aux cours de l’année derniére, nous devons ajouter un cours de litterature 
Grecque, ouvert par notre collégue le docteur Mavromati; c’est un nom qui 
vous est connu et qui porte avec lui son éloge. Le docteur Mavromati deve- 
loppera les beautés des principaux chef-d’oeuvres de vos ayeux. Il fera proe 
prement pour vous un cours National. Il est beau de voir que. c’est sous 
l’egide du Gouvernement Frangais qu’apres deux mille ans de silence, les phi- 
losophes de I’Hellenie renouvellent leurs legons eloquentes. 

Cours de Physique et de Chimie.—On s’est borné dans la premiére année-d 
faire connaitre les loix dela physique générale et sur tout de l’astronomie phy- 
sique, dans laquelle on a pris pour base le traite de l’ancien éléve de I’ Ecole 
Polytechique M. Biot. Cette année la physique particuliére, et sil se peut la 
chimie, seront développées d’apres les lecons de cette méme école par ses an- 
ciens éléves MM. Augoyat et Dupin. 

Histoire Naturelle.—M. le docteur Pierri professera la botanique en général, 
et spécialement l’histoire naturelle des Isles loniennes. 

Medecine.~--Monsieur le docteur Gangadi professera la physiologie et Vhy- 
giéne appliquée spécialement aux habitants de ces contrées, d’aprés les bases 
offertes par la nature du climat et la salubrité spécifique des diverses regions de 
ces Isles. 

Chirurgie.—Monsieur le docteur Razis, professera Panatomie et dans le 
méme temps il fera un cours d’opérations chirurgicales et d’obstétrice. 

Belles-Lettres.—Monsicur le docteur Mavromati ouvrira un cours de littéra- 
ture Grecque, il fera sentir le caractere des divers genres de constructions 
grammaticales et Vesprit des tours oratoires ou poetiques, il marquera com- 
parativement les beautés dont ils sont susceptibles, avec les défauts qu’on doit 
éviter pour écrire avec élégance et pureté la langue Grecque. II passera de 
ces éléments a la comparison des auteurs, en cherchant a reconnaitre la trempe 
de leur genie dans le caractére de leur stile, et Pélevant successivement des 
plus simples études aux plus composées ; il parlera tour A tour, des prosateurs 
didactiques, des philosophes, des historiens, des orateurs: enfin il étendra sa 
methode jusqu’aux ouvrages des poétes, en faisant sur le stile de la poesie les 
études qu’il aura déja présenteées sur le stile de la prose. 
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Au premier Octobre, ¢poque de louverture des cours, l’Académie fera con- 
naitre Ies jours et les heures choisies par ses professeurs pour donner leurs 
lecons. 

A Corcyre, Aotit 2é année de la 

147é olympiade (1809). 
} fe Secrétaire pour lu langue Francaise, 
Cu. Dupin. 


ee 


Page 583. The History of the Patriarchs of Jerusalem, written 
by Dositheus, and printed in 1715, mentions the Seraglio library ; 
and Gregorias Ghika, Waywode of Wallachia, printed at Leipsic in 
Le, in two volumes folio, a commentary on the bible, entitled, 
ceiga twy waregwy, a book which all the Greeks of the fanal assured 
the Abbé Toderini, the author of the book on Turkish literature, 
was procured from the same collection by the Prince’s ancestors. 
The story told in the volume which was hunted out of the records of 
the Imperial library by Villoison, and is given in the eighth volume 
of the Notice of the MSS. in that collection, which is subjoined to 
the last edition of the Academy of Inscriptions, printed at Paris in 
1810, will account for the possession of any rare manuscript vyo- 
lumes by wealthy individuals or corporations in Greece, and the 
ceca mategwy is known to have been in the Seraglio library. The 
-words of Monsieur Girardin, in his two letters to the Minister of 
Louis the Fourteenth, are decisive, especially those of his second 
epistle. Je me suis, Monsieur, exactement informé de ce qui con- 
cerne celle (la bibliothéque) du Grand Seigneur, et je puis vous 
assurer quelle est sans ordre, et sans catalogue. Les MSS. Grees 
ne consistoient qu’en 200 volumes, ou environ; et le Pere Besnier, 
apres les avoir examinés, n’a trouvé que ceux dont j’ai pris la liberté 
de vous envoyer le mémoire, qui meritassent d’en @tre tirés pour la 
bibliothéque de sa majesté. Tous les autres, mal conditionnés et 

HD 
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qui ne contiennent que des auteurs imprimés depuis long temps, ont 
néanmoins été vendus sur le pied de 100 livres chacun; ainsi 11 
N’EN RESTE PLUS DE CETTE LANGUE DANS LE SERRAIL. 

The MSS. selected by Besnier, were as follows: 1. All the works 
of Plutarch, a copy of the thirteenth century. 2. Many of the 
works of Hippocrates and some others—fourteenth century. 3.The 
Chain of the Fathers (ceiga roregov)—eleventh century. 4. Homer’s 
Iliad—fifteenth century. 5. The Cassandra of Lycophron, Oppian, 
Dionysius Periegetes, Ammonius on the Isagoge of Porphyry, and 
a few other works—twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 6. Many of 
the works of Plato, and the golden verses of Pythagoras, fifteenth 
century. %, The Orations of Dion Chrysostom—fourteenth century. 
8. Many works of Xenophon, Plato, Hero, Piolemxus, Appian, 
Manuel Phile, and others—fifteenth century. 9. The great Syntax 
of Ptolemaxus—fourteenth century. 10. Some works of Philostratus, 
Alciphron, and others—eleventh century. 11. The nine books of 
the History of Herodotus—twelfth century. 12. The annals of 
John Zonaras—thirteenth century, 15, The Homilies of Jacob the 
Monk on the Virgin Mary, and some other productions of the same 
kind—eleventh century. 14, The Chronography of George Syn- 
cellus—eleventh century. 15. A voluminous collection of medical 
treatises, to which are prefixed the Aphorisms of Hippocrates— 
sixth century. 16. And finally, a Latin tract, Pauli Savetini Du- 
censis, concerning military tactics and warlike engines, with figures 
—ihe fifteenth century. 

The Abbé Sevin, who was sent by Louis the Fifteenth in search 
of MSS., was assured at Constantinople, that all the Greek vo- 
lumes had been burnt by Amurath the Fourth; but how un- 
founded that assurance was, has been before seen. ‘The Abbate To- 
derini, a subsequent traveller, gives a list of oriental books in 
the Seraglio, which a page of the palace was forty days in copying. 
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The monastery of Patmos was found by Villoison, to-contain a 
better regulated collection of MSS. and printed books, than any 
other library in the Levant. He saw there a variety of ecelesi- 
astical works, but only a few profane authors, of which he remarks 
none but the Dialogues of Plato, and a part of Diodorus Siculus 
from a recent hand. It possessed, however, an excellent collection 
of some early editions, although much worm-eaten and otherwise 
injured. His words are: On y trouve aussi beaucoup de bons 
livres Grecs imprimés, et egalement rongés par les vers; la plupart 
des bonnes éditions des Peres Grecs, quelques unes des Aldes et des 
Etiennes, entre autres les Poete Greci Principes, et le Tresor de 
la langue Grecque de Henriktienne ; l’ Anthologie en lettres Majus- 
cules de Lascaris ; le Démosthéne si precieux de Bernard Feliciani, 
Venise, 1543, le Suidas de Chalcondyle, l’ Euripide d’Alde, enfin 
plusieurs autres editions primaires, devenues fort rare, parce 
qu’elles sont anciennes et sont allées se perdre en Gréce et sur tout 
dans les couvens de Mont Athos ; l Eustathe de. Rome, les Com- 
mentateurs Grecs.d’ Aristote les Commentaires de la langue Grecque 
de Budéee; quelques auteurs Italiens et Latins, comme St. Augus- 
tin de civitate Dei. See the same volume, p. 31. 


Page 641. The inscription was copied by Villoison, and is given 
as follows, in the Academy of Inscription, vol. xlvu. p. 304. 


YMNQ OEoN 
MEAHTA MOTAMON 
TON SQTHPA MOY - 
IIANTOS AE AOIMOY 
KAI KAKOY MEDAYTMENOY. 


Page 660. Plates 39 and 40, of Part IL. of the Ionian Antiqui- 
lies, contain a view of the Gymnasium at Ephesus, 
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Only ACCEN 
RENSI ET, remains of the inscription on the arch on 
Mount Prion. 


Page 704. Phanodicum quod attinet, id nominis (ut eredide- 
rim) raro alibi observatum. Peropportune tamen occurrit apud 
Scholiastem Apollonii Phanodicus. historicus, Deliacorum auctor ; 
Idem que, ut videtur a Laertio semel atque iterum laudatus, tan- 
quam de tripode, sapientis dicto, deque Thalete et Biante scriptor*. 


It is possible, that some persons not smitten with the love of au- 
liquity, may be surprised that a treatise of great learning, and no in- 
considerable length, and so much and such repeated attention haye 
been bestowed upon a memorial which, translated word for word, 
from Chishull’s Latin interpretations, is as follows: 


I, 8, 
Of Phanodicus { am (i. e. the Hermzan statue) theson | Of Phanodicus 
of Hermocrates of Procon- I am, the son of Her- 
esus. And I the bow], mocrates of Pro- 
and the stand of the bowl, and conesus, The bo- 
the cover, to the Prytaneum wl truly, and 
gave as a memorial, to the Si- the cover of the bowl, 
geans; but if any thing I should suffer, and the stand, to 
to take care of me I will command the Prytaneum 
the Sigeans. And he made gave he, 
me, Atsopus, and his brothers. to the Sigeans. 


Page 106. There was, however, a Sigéum in the times of the 
Christian Emperors. Revixit tamen seculis Christianis ct sub me- 
tropoli Cyzicena Episcopatis honore floruit t+. 


* Chishull, Inscriptio Sigea, p. 32. 
+ Sigea Inscriptio, p. 2, Lond, 1728. 
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Page 749. The seventh plate in the second volume of Banduri’s 
Imperium Orientale, gives a bird’s-eye view of the straits of the 
~ Dardanelles, the sea of Marmora, and Constantinople. When it was 
taken is not mentioned in the plate, but it was after the building of 
the castle of Koum-Kale in 1659. In this view some old walls are 
put on Cape Sigéum ; other ruins, called Ruins de Troye, are seen 
underneath, on the left bank of a river, apparently the Mendere, 
which is called Xanthus or Scamander; and the stream, now the 
Thymbrek, is named the Simois.—This notice is of so much impor- 
tance, that I regret much that it is not inserted in the text. 


Page 757. Iam desirous of propping up my own scepticism on 
the subject of the Troad, by tte authority of no less a person than 
Chishull, who visited the country in the year 1701, and who says 
of the site of the city—‘* But still we must be cautious of pointing 
out and distinguishing the very place; since in the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar, we are assured by Strabo, that there remained not the least 
footstep of ancient Troy to satisfy the curiosity of the most search- 
ing traveller. So vain are the accounts of our modern journalists, 
who pretend to have seen the walls, the gates, or other ruins of 
Troy: that which now remains, being nothing but the rubbish of 
New Ilium, or of that city once attempted there by Constantine*,’”’ 


ee or 
Pompey’s Pillar. Page 870. 


The inscription on Pompey’s Pillar is given by Sebastian Erizzo, 
and, as Mons. Villoison has observed, evidently more exactly than 
in most other copies— 


OCT. CAE, AUG. FLAV. CIAN. FAB. FIL. CLA. FRON. 


* Travels in Turkey, p. 35. 
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Flavius Ciannidius commanded the Claudian legion when Augustus 
gained the battle of Philippi, and he it was that erected the column, 


to commemorate the arrival of that conqueror on the shores of the 
Bosporus *, 
+ —— 


The Corinthian Column in the Seraglio. Page 948. 


** In relation to this inscription ( Fortune Reduci ob devictos Go- 
thos), the medal of Belisarius may be observed, on the reverse of 
which are the words DEVICTIS GOTHIS. 

“* On the opposite plane of the basis is this religious device : 


TC }XC| 
NIKA NIA) 4+ 


‘® L’Académie des Inscript. tom. xlvii. p. 315. 
+ Chishull’s Travels in Turkey, p. 46. 
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EXPEDITION TO THE DARDANELLES. 


Tue following notice of the enterprise which, under the above 
name, has been the object of so much obloquy, may serve to change 
the opinion of those who have hitherto imputed the objectionable 
parts of the measure to the misconceptions of Lord Grenville’s 
ministry. : : 

It seems that the English fleet, having passed the straits on th 
19th of February, came to an anchor at ten o’clock on the morning 
of the 20th at Princes’ Islands, eight miles to the south of the Se- 
raglio Point. This anchorage had been recommended in a dispatch 
addressed to Mr. Secretary Fox by His Majesty’s Ambassador to 
the Porte, Mr. Arbuthnot, so early as the 29th of September, 1806*. 
The ships, however, might have taken a position less distant from Con- 
stantinople, for the Endymion frigate, after they anchored, moved 
to within a little more than four miles of the town, and the squa- 
dron itself might have got still nearer, if it had stood on towards 
the city, instead of dropping down to the Islands. One of the ad- 
vantages originally proposed by the Ambassador, as likely to be 
gained by this position, was the cutting off the communication be- 
tween the two continents, and so starving the city into submissionf. 
It may be now of no service to ask, how such an object could be 
obtained by a force stationed in the sea of Marmora, when the 
whole canal of the Bosporus was in possession of the Turks; for, 
without examining into the wisdom of such a project, it is certain, 
that when the expedition sailed, it was not a slow siege, but active 


* See No. 5, Papers presented to the House of Commons, pursuant to their Address of 
the 16th of March, 1808. 


+ No. 5, Papers, &c. 
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operations, which were to be undertaken against the town*, The 
nearer therefore the fleet could be stationed to the city, the more 
imposing would be its menace, and with the greater facility might 
open hostilities have been carried into effect. | 

The dismission of the General Sebastiani, and the surrender of the 
Turkish fleet, with a supply from the arsenals, was to be demanded ; 
and Lord Collingwood recommended, that only half an hour should 
be allowed for the deliberation of the Porte. His Lordship was justly 
desirous of losing no time by negotiation; but he was not aware that » 
the Turks are the most dilatory people in the world, and would be 
driven by such a demand of impossible promptitude, to the bravery 
of despair. There were two extremes to be avoided, the one just 
mentioned, and the admission of such a negotiation on the part of 
the Turks as could only be intended to gain time. It appears by 
Lord Collingwood’s order to Admiral Duckworth, that these de- 
mands were to be made “ when the squadron was disposed in such 
stations as to compel compliance;”’ 
whether the actual proposal was made to the Porte. The Endy- 
mion had charge of the Ambassador’s dispatches to the Grand Vi- 
zier when she left the fleet at anchor; but as our force was not at 
that time in such a situation as to compel compliance, it may be pre- 
sumed the real terms were not therein decisively stated. The requi- 


but it is not exactly known 


sition respecting General Sebastiani was, howeyer, either actually 
conveyed to, or understood at, the Divan, — 

On the 2Ist, the day after the anchoring, Isaac Bey, a minister 
of the Porte, arrived with a flag of truce. Mr. Arbuthnot, whose 
opinion was to guide the Admiral as to the necessity of commencing 
hostilitiest, and with whose advice and assistance the whole affair 


* Lord Howick’s Letter to the Lords of the Admiralty, No. 1, Papers presented to the 
House of Commons, ordered to be printed 23d March, 1808; Orders from Lord Cols 
lingwood to Sir John Duckworth, No. 2, Papers, &c. 

+ Orders from Lord Collingwood, &c, Papers, No, 2. 
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was transacted*, consented to open a negotiation: a letter, containing 
a project, as a basis on which peace might be preserved, was dis- 
patched through Isaac Bey; and a gentleman of the British Factory, 
who communicated some of the circumstances to me, went on shore 
to receive the answer. On the 22d the breeze served, and although 
some apprehensions were entertained on account of the current, it 
appears the fleet would have got under weigh, and have attempted 
at least to work up to join the Endymion, had not the Ambassador 
“desired that a few hours might be given for an answer to his 
letter+.”’ Mr. Arbuthnot’s dispatch to Lord Howick, dated Malta 
the 10th of April, 1807, has the expression, that ‘“‘once for a moment 
a hope existed that the wind was about to change} ;’’ but the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s letter says, that ‘ for a few hours the breeze was 
sufficient to stem the current where they were placed.” 

The negotiation was carried on until the 27th, but from the morn- 
ing of the 22d the weather was calm, with light contrary winds, and 
on the 28th it blew strongly from the north. 

At the conclusion of the negotiation, the Turks endeavoured to 
erect a battery on one of Princes’ Islands, and in attempting to dis- 
lodge them from a convent; owing to misinformation received by 
the Admiral, an English officer and several marines were killed. The 
heads of some of them were shown in triumph at Constantinople. 
The wind continued to blow down the Bosporus, and the Com- 
mander of the expedition was now ‘‘ convinced of the utter imprac- 
ticability of his force making an impression, as at that time the 
whole of the coast presented a chain of batteries; as twelve Turkish 
line-of-battle ships, two of them three-deckers, with nine frigates, 


* Vice-Admiral Duckworth’s Letter to Lord Collingwood, Papers, No. 7. 
+ Vice-Admiral Duckworth’s Letter to Lord Collingwood, No. 7, Papers, &c. p. 16. 
t Papers presented to the House of Commons, pursuant to their Address of the 16th 
of March, 1808, No. 9. 
TE 
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were with their sails bent, and apparently in readiness, filled with 
troops; and as 200,000 soldiers were said to be in Constantinople*,’’ 
and he was also of opinion, ‘‘ that he might have coped with the 
batteries alone, or with the ships, if they came out of port, but not 
with them as described, so as to be afterwards able to repass the 
Dardanelles.” Accordingly he weighed anchor on the morning of 
the first of May, and after standing off and on to see if the fleet would 
give him battle, bore up, and arrived on the evening of the 2d off 
Pesquies Point ( Abydos), where the squadron anchored. The next 
morning the Dardanelles were again forced, but with a loss which 
was reckoned very severe, and which being added to the failure 
of the expedition, has not yet been effaced from the mind of the En- 
glish public. 

Such is the simple detail of the expedition itself, as far as it is 
recorded in the official papers delivered to Parliament. Let us now 
look into the origin of these unfortunate operations, and endeayour 
to collect to whom their conduct and issue are fairly to be ascribed. 

It has generally been supposed that the circumstances under which 
His Majesty’s Ambassador, backed by the letter of Rear-Admiral 
Louis, commanding a squadron of three line-of-battle ships off the 
Dardanelles, recommended the passage of an English fleet to Con- 
stantinople, were materially altered by the three weeks which elapsed 
fromthe date of Admiral Louis’s letter, to the actual passage of the 
Dardanelles+. On this ground, and this alone, as far as I can judge, 
has the odium of the failure of the expedition been thrown upon the 
Cabinet at home. Whether this delay was imputable to the King’s 
Government, will be seen by the dates of the several dispatches : 
Mr. Arbuthnot’s letter, finally announcing that “‘the time might 


* Vice-Admiral Duckworth’s Letter, &c. Paper No. 7, p. 106. 
+ Nos. 7, 8,9, of Papers presented to the House of Commons, pursuant to their Ad- 


dress of the 16th of March. 
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shortly arrive when His Majesty would be obliged to act hostilely 
against the Turkish empire*,’’ was received at Downing-street on the 
9th of November. The orders to Lord Collingwood to detach the 
squadron to act against Constantinople, were sent on the 22nd of the 
same month, and given by his Lordship to Sir John Duckworth on 
the 13th of January; but previously to this period, in consequence 
of some differences between the British Ambassador and the Porte, 
which were adjusted, Sir Thomas Louis, with three sail of the line and 
two frigates, was sent to the Dardanelles, in pursuance of instructions 
from Lord Collingwood dated the 22d of November, which squadron, 
if the Ambassador thought it necessary and proper,’’ was to appear 
before Constantinople+. Sir Thomas Louis, in a dispatch to Mr. Ar- 
buthnot, dated the 26th of January, off the Dardanelles, told ihe 
Ambassador, ‘‘ that he might depend on the squadron’s proceeding 
to Constantinople, in spite of opposition on the part of the Turks, 
whenever he might think such a measure necessary, as he was con- 
Sident of performing that service with facility}.”’ To this opinion 
Mr. Arbuthnot referred His Majesty’s Ministers in his dispatch to 
Lord Howick§. If therefore the service could have been performed 
at that time, and the Ambassador, who had the sole direction of the 
operation, did not command such an appearance of the fleet before 
the capital, the English Ministry are surely to be absolved from all 
blame of unnecessary delay; and if more than three weeks from the 
date of Sir Thomas Louis’s letter of the 26th of January, were gained 
by the Ottoman Government||, the reason why a circumstance so 
fortunate for the Turks was suffered to occur, when a squadron 
competent and ready to prevent it was under the Ambassador’s order, 


* Dispatch, No. 5. 

+ Papers, Inclosure No. 2. 

{ Second Inclosure in Paper No. 9. 

§ Paper, No. 9. 

|| Dispatch from Mr, Arbuthnot to Lord Howick, Paper No. 9. 
TE2 
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is not to be demanded of the Cabinet at St. James, but the bureau 
diplomatique of Pera. 

The true point of enquiry will be seen also by a view of the tran- 
sactions on shore immediately preceding, and during the period of, 
the expedition. On the 29th of January the Ambassador and his 
suite, together with every individual of the British Factory, were 
invited to dine on board the Endymion frigate at anchor in the har- 
bour of Constantinople. As they were sitting at coffee after night- 
fall in the cabin, they found the ship under weigh. Her cables had 
been cut. ‘The assurance that they had been saved from certain de- 
struction, did not prevent the merchants, who had left their counting- 
houses open, and even their papers. exposed, from earnestly intreat~ 
ing to be allowed to land and abide the event, The story now told 
at Constantinople is, that a few strong words hastily delivered at the 
Divan by the Secretary of Legation, Mr. Wellesley Pole*, who during 
the long period of the Ambassador’s unfortunate retirement from 
public business carried on all the political intercourse between Great 
Britain and the ‘Turkish empire, occasioned a hint to be dropped, 
that a repetition of such a menace conveyed in such a manner, would 
be answered by the opening of the Seven Towers; and at the time of 
the Ambassador’s flight from the capital, not only imprisonment, but 
death, and ‘‘ the most severe tortures that malice could invent},”’ were 


* The Turks had interfered with the governments of Wallachia and Moldavia, in a 
manner which was judged a violation of their treaty with Russia: Mr. Pole, in terms which 
his better judgment would disapprove, threatened the capital with twenty sail of British 
line-of-battle ships, and was so far thought to have gained his point, that Mr. Arbuthnot 
reported that the negotiation had taken a favourable turn (No. 6, Papers, &c.); and the 
recommendation of the Russian Minister Italinsky, conveyed to Count Woronzow at 
London, procured the Secretary, unless 1 am much mistaken, a pension of eight hundred 
pounds per annum, for having risked the character of England in behalf of another 
power, with whom in a few months she was in open war. 

+ Rear-Admiral Louis's Letter to Lord Collingwood, Paper No. 5. 
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understood to await all the English at Constantinople, should they 
be seized as hostages, and should the fleet fire upon the forts or the 
capital, Whether these apprehensions were well founded I cannot 
myself determine, but they were not credited at the time by the Eng- 
lish residents, and are now the subject of universal ridicule. Mr. 
Arbuthnot, however, by his sudden departure, certainly removed 
one of the obstacles, which in case of the seizure of his person, might 
haye, impeded the operations of our forces; and as he joined the squa- 
dron off the Dardanelles on the 3lst, no. such. change could have 
taken place in the state of. defence at the Dardanelles during the in- 
teryal from the 26th to that day, as could prevent the squadron from 
proceeding to Constantinople. The delay then must haye originated 
either from the state, of the. wind or the advice of the Ambassador. 
Rear-Admiral Louis does indeed in his letter of the 5th of February 
to Lord Collingwood, seem to have changed his opinion delivered ten 
days before, and to have thought that a greater force was necessary 
to accomplish the purposes of the expedition* ; but the facility with 
which the passage was made, and circumstances afterwards known of 
the state of public feeling at Constantinople, would make it appear, 
that his apprehensions were unfounded. ‘The additional force under 
Sir John Duckworth arrived on the 10th of February, and the Am- 
bassador declining the invitation to return with the Capudan-Pasha 
in the Endymion, to Constantinople, the squadron sailed through the 
Dardanelles, as before described, on the 19th of the same month. 
On the appearance of the fleet before the capital, the Grand Sig- 
yior was convinced of the necessity of submission: he sent for Gene- 
ral Sebastiani, whom he had for some time admitted, to.a familiarity 
of intercourse never before witnessed between a Sultan and an Am- 
bassador, and said, that, however reluctantly, he must require his 


immediate departure. 'The General acquiesced in the decision, and | 


* No. 4,. Papers relative to the Expedition to the Dardanelles, 
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taking his leave, retired to the French palace, where he burnt all 
his papers, and made every preparation for quitting the capital. 
The horses were saddled in the court-yard. At this time the principal 
ministers of the Porte were dressed in their official robes, and the 
state-barges were in readiness to convey them to the fleet, with offers 
of entire compliance with the British Minister’s demands. Yet the 
whole population of Constantinople, ignorant of their incapacity, 
and fired with indignation, rushed to arms, and the gentleman who 
went on shore with the flag of truce assured me, that the whole Sera- 
glio Point, the shore, the walls and the houses, were completely hidden, 
as it were, beneath a panoply of moving weapons. Such a species of 
defence would, had the town been attacked, have only increased the 
carnage and ‘consternation of the besieged. The ships of war in the 
harbour were at once manned with a promiscuous crowd of soldiers, 
sailors, and citizens: the Sultan Selim was filled with not less than 
three thousand men: they demanded to have the fleet led against 
the infidels, but at the earnest prayers and intreaties of General 
Sebastiani, were detained by the Sultan’s orders, and saved, as 
he avowed, from inevitable destruction. At the moment that the 
Turkish Government had decided upon submission, and the French 
were on the point of flying from the city, the advice of the Spanish 
Resident, who thought that no very active operations were decided 
upon by the commander of the squadron, persuaded a trial at nego- 
tiation, the darling but unsuccessful passion of the English people*. 


* « Never was there any treaty between the French and English,” says De Commines, 
“ but the French always outwitted them; insomuch (as I have been told) the English 
have a common proverb with then—That in all, or most of their battles and conflicts 
with the French, the English have the better, but in their capitulations and treaties 
they come off still with the loss.” —Book iii. cap. viii, We have dropped the proverb, 
which may not perhaps be less applicable to us than to our ancestors, who, it must be con- 
fessed, had no great reputation for capacity, as the same author in another place has these 
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it was hoped that time might be thus gained until all the guns were 
mounted on the Seraglio walls, and batteries erected which might at 
least have an imposing appearance, but above all, until the setting 
in of the north-east wind secured the inactivity of the ficet. 

When the flag of truce arrived on shore on the 22d, every arti- 
fice was employed to gain time, and the bearer of the dispatches. 
was detained for many hours with pipes and coffee, and repeated in- 
Vitations to dine and participate in a variety of ceremonies with the 
ministers of the Diyan. This gentleman incessantly pressed, the 
Turks assiduously protracted, the answer, but both the one and the 
other expected each moment to hear of the advance of the squadron 
from. Princes’ Islands, as the wind was then southerly, and was by 
those on shore thought strong enough to bring up the ships to the 
Seraglio. Had the English fleet weighed anchor and stood towards 
the city on that morning, there had been no war between Great Bri- 
tain and the Porte. The Grand Signior would have chosen between 
the two alliances—the Turkish Ministers would have hastened to their. 
barges, and the French Embassy to their horses. As it was, it was 
presumed that the English had not decided upon what measures they 
should pursue: the emissaries of our enemies advised a protraction 
of the negotiation, and at the same time assisted the Turks in form- 
ing every possible species of defence. It was, however, never in- 
tended that the Turkish fleet should quit the port and fight the 
squadron. What the Ambassador had reported in his dispatches 
of the 15th and 27th of January, was perfectly true, that notwith- 
standing the “ ships were called in readiness for sea, seamen of no 


words: “ Before the King of England took shipping, he sent to the King of France 
one of his heralds called Garter (a Norman born ), with a letter of defiance, so well con- 
trived, and in such excellent language, I can scarce persuade myself any Englishman 


writ it.”—Book iv. cap. v. 
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kind could be found to man them* ;’’ and it is not possible, that in the 
course of a month the case should have been so much altered, as to 
render the Ottoman fleet an object of just reliance to the Turks, or of 
reasonable fear to the English Admiral, who, notwithstanding his re- 
port, must have known their real inefficiency. This naval superiority 
rendered a bombardment of Constantinople at all times, when the wind 
served, practicable, in spite of any land defences; and as a dozen shells 
would have set the whole city ina blaze, it was so fully expected that 
ithe squadron would remain at anchor until the first fair wind should 
enable them to commence hostilities, that when, on the 2d of May, 
the English ships were no longer visible from the town, it was some 
time before the fact of their departure, and of the abandonment of 
their enterprise, was credited at Constantinople ! 

An inclination to avoid what might possibly look like the gratui- 
tous censure of any individual, has prevented me from inserting 
some details, in which the immediate agents in the above proceeding 
would appear certainly to very little advantage; nor would I have 
said so much on the subject, if the blame attached to the whole plan 
and conduct of the Expedition had not been, with the height of in- 
justice, laid solely to the charge of the Ministers composing at that 
time the British Cabinet; and if that opinion had not been, in a 
great measure, founded on some expressions contained in the’ last 
dispatch from the Ambassador, dated at Malta, after the failure of 
the attemptf. 

This last circumstance, together with the consideration that the 
Ambassador owed his appointment to, and has since been ranged 
amongst, the political opponents of the accused Ministers, may be 


* Papers, Nos. 7, 8, presented to the House, &c. pursuant to their Address 16th 
March, 1808. 

+ See No. 9, Dispatch from the Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot to Viscount Howick, 
dated Malta, 10th April, 1807, received May 29th, by Mr. Secretary Canning, 
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urged in reply to the only remaining charge which can be made 
against those statesmen, namely, that the employer is answerable 
for the actions of the employed. It is true that Viscount Howick, 
in a dispatch to Mr. Arbuthnot, conveyed to him the King’s appro- 
bation of his'‘conduct*. But it must be recollected, that this appro- 
bation was consequent upon the Ambassador’s report of his own 
measures, ‘in which it was not to be expected that he should include 
the sallies of his Secretary (the true cause of his own unfortunate 
misapprehensions ), and which were not duly appreciated until the 
breaking out of the war. It was impossible for the Cabinet of Lon- 
don to be aware, that at the moment Mr. Arbuthnot reported so fa- 
vourably of the interview between the new Reis Effendi and Mr. 
Pole, the circles of Pera were amusing themselves with the intem- 
perate triumphs of the youthful diplomatist. When the Ambassador 
saw his Secretary galloping down the streets of Buyuk-dere, waving 
his hat, and crying victory, it was not perhaps very probable that it 
should be suggested to him, that in a short time afterwards he him- 
self should retreat no less speedily through a back door, from the 
palace of Pera to the port. The domestic calamity, and very serious 
illness, which rendered the Ambassador “ incapable of paying dué 
attention to any part of his public business};’ and the nonnage 
of his substitute, may be some excuse for the mistakes which caused 
the rupture between Turkey and Great Britain; but the delicacy 
which prevented the arraignment of the agents by their employers, 
cannot operate upon the impartial and unconcerned spectator, nor 
absolve him from the duty, however insignificant may be his efforts, 
of disclosing such a portion of facts not generally known, as may 
counteract the imputation cast upon great public characters without 
the slightest foundation or pretence for blame. 


* Papers, No. 6. 
+ See the above Paper, No. 9. 
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With the persuasion that a more decisive menace would, on the 
appearance of the fleet, without any hostility, have effected the pur- 
poses of the expedition, we may feel many regrets, that other mea- 
sures had not produced a different termination of the affair ; but as 
the war was not prevented, we cannot surely lament that we did not, 
by the rapid conflagration of a wooden city, cause the certain de- 
struction of au immense defenceless population, ‘and the massacre of. 
all the Christian subjects in the capital, which was expected and 
threatened at the time, and which the power of the Grand Signior, 
in opposition to a multitude of armed. fanatics, might have been 
unable to prevent. 

It may be some consolation, under our discomfiture, to heluaes 
what every thing I could gather on the spot induced me to suppose, 
that there was not an intelligent man in the empire, who thought 
that those who had burst through their redoubtable Dardanelles, 
were intimidated by the cannon on the mouldering walls of the Se- 
ragho, or who attributed the safety of the capital to any other mo- 
tive than forbearance, and a disinclination from having recourse tg 


unjust extremitics. 
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ALBANIAN LANGUAGE. sani 
et, Fe ‘ain 

“Thave sath the Albanian to be an unwritten language, which, 

as far as the Albanians themselves are concerned, is the case 
in every part of the country which came under our observation; 

but it appears, that an attempt was made about the beginning of 
the last century to reduce it to rule, and embody it in a grammar, 
by a member of the Society for propagating the Faith, who seemed 
fully aware of the nature of his task, and called it, indeed, a new 
sign in the grammatical heaven. 'The book, which is now before 
me, has the following title: Osservationt Grammaticali, nella lin+ 
gua Albanese del P. Francesco Maria da Lecce, Min. Oss. Rif. 
Esprefetto Apostolico delle Missioni di Macedonio dedicate agli 
eminentis: e reverendissimi Signori Cardinali della Sagra Congre-~ 
gaztone di Propaganda Fede. In Roma, Della Stamperia della 
Sag. Congr: di Prop. Fede, 1716. Any one, from a perusal of the 
grammar, might conceive it to be that of a written tongue; but a 
sentence of the prefixed notice to the reader, would undeceive him, 
for there it is said, that the Albanian people dispersed through va- 
rious provinces and kingdoms, not having the written knowledge of 
their own idiom, expect with impatience the present work, that they 
may behold, asin the purest chrystal, their proper image. E quei 
popoli Albanesi dispersi per varie provineie e regni, non avendo la 
notizia scritturale de proprio idioma, aspettano con impazienza la 
presente opera, per osservare, come in chiarissime cristallo, la 
propria imgine. From the concluding sentence of this preface, it 
appears that father da Lecce directed his grammatical observations 
‘to those Italian religious who were destined to the service of the 
mission ; and to them, I believe, it has been confined, for, as is be- 
fore said, I never heard of the Albanian as a written tongue. The 
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grammar was composed for the previous instruction of the young 
missionaries, and to prevent a catastrophe that had before frequently 
occurred, the return of many of them from Albania, in despair of 
acquiring without any master, a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage. Somecharacters must have been, however, in use amongst 
the missionaries previously to the date of this attempt, for the Padre 
talks of an Albanian alphabet as in existence in his time, and as 
formed, with the exception of five letters, of Roman characters. 
His words are, Le lettere appo gl’ Albanesi sono 28, la figura delle 
quali e la medesima che quella de Latini, eccetto cinque, come nel 
seguente alfabetto si mostra, a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, k, l, m, n, 
0p, @ 7, & t, u, 2, y, % BF, FF; 8, «, a. Whether in the 
bishoprick of Butrinto, in Dalmatia, Calabria, or amongst any other 
Roman Catholic Albanians, these characters are in use, I am not 
qualified decidedly to say, but I never heard of them in the course 
of our journey. Four of the additional letters are representatives of 
sounds which are found in the Romaic, but not in the letters of the 
language of the Padre Francesco. ¥ is a Romaie delta, pronounced 
dth; $F is the Greek ©, of which the Italians are altogether ig- 
norant, calling it seta; ¢ is sounded as the modern Greeks read that 
diphthong, which is shorter than the Italian uw, but so little different 
from it, that another character was scarcely necessary to express its 
signification. 2“ is the Greek Jambda, as we pronounce it, and the 
addition of this letter to the Italian e, seems unnecessary, as only 
one J is sounded by the Albanians ; but ¢.is sometimes stronger than 
either the Romaie z or English z; and after repeated trials with our 
Albanians, I am not sure that itis quite correctly represented by dz. 
As the Padre was so attentive to the insertion of the additional 
sounds, he might have taken notice of five which cannot be repre- 
sented by any of his or our single letters, but which the Albanians 
pronounce so simply, that they can hardly be called diphthongal : 
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these are the mand 7, and ¢ and f, and k, prefixed to another conso- 
nant; the two first of which the modern Greeks have made use of in 
spelling words derived from other languages, but have dropped 
their sound. Thus, although in Romaic prdéguraces, is barbarous, 
and yravve, danno, yet if those words were Albanian, the p» and » 
would have a half sound, such as I know not how to figure by any 
written example. As for the combinations of consonants, they are in 
this tongue productive of-words which an English mouth must find 
it no easy task to produce. 

The Turkisk, Romaic, Latin, Italian, French, and English lan- 
guages, seem to have had a share in the composition of several of the 
Albanian words and phrases. As might be expected from the insta- 
bility of an unwritten tongue, the speech of one part of the country 
differs materially from that of the other quarters of the same region, 
and the twenty-four dialects of the ancient Asiatic Albania, may be 
equalled in number by those of the modern European provinces. In 
the country above Tepellené, a great portion of the words are 
Turkish; lower down than Ioannina, the Romaic is generally bor- 
rowed to supply the deficiencies of the tongue ; and on the coast, the 
Ttalian is the predominant mixture. Mr, Swinburne, in a passage 
of his travels, referred to at the end of Letter XIII., has given a 
tolerably copious list of English words, and those not borrowed 
from the Greek or Latin, or the prevalent languages of modern Eu- 
rope, which he declares are to be found representing the same mean- 
ing in the jargon spoken by the Albanians settled in Calabria; but 
only three of all he has enumerated, would be understood by an 
inhabitant of the country which we visited. The Varanges, or 
English body-guard, who were employed in the service of the latter 
emperors, and a corps of whom attended Alexius Commenus to the 
battle of Durazzo, are the only British of whose possible communi- 
cation with the settlers in Greece and Epirus, bistory makes any 
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mention ; but if the English and the Albanians could be traced te 
their original soil, the partial similarity of the two languages might 
not be considered so singular, as it is rendered by our present limited 
retrospect into the antiquities of nations. ‘lhe most striking resem- 
blance is in the present, indicative of the verb to be, which is wu or 
ou yam. ‘ 

I had collected with considerable pains, a yocabulary of the Al- 
banian spoken by the peasants of Attica, and, should have given ita 
place in this Appendix, if the Grammar of Da Lecce had not fallen 
in my way. From comparing the two specimens, I find the lan- 
guage of the Attic and Epirote Arnoot to be the same, although 
with a certain discrepancy, which may be well attributed to the 
variety of its dialects, and to the different impressions which it has 
received in the many regions inhabited by this dispersed people. 

The Missionary declares in the commencement of his book, that 
the Albanian coincides in phrase almost entirely with the Italian— 
la lingua Albanese conviene quasi in tutto nella frase con la nostra 
Italiana, He was evidently talking of those who were inhabitants 
of, or confined upon, the territories of the Venetians, or the Cala- 
brian Arnoots. He would not have made the same remark relative 
to the natives of Delvinaki and Tepellené. <A great portion of the 
phraseology of the Italinized Albanians (if I may use the word), is 
possibly very similar to that of the Milanese or Tuscan peasant ; but 
the truth seems to be, that in the naked Arnoot may be discerned the 
visible remains of an ancient language which no longer exists*, 


* Nous ne parlerons pas ici de certaines langues peu etendues, reste visible d’un ancien 
langage qui ne subsiste plus, ou du moins de quelques anciens dialectes si fort altérés qu’il 
est difficile d’en déméler origine—Telles sont dans notre occident, les langues Basques, 
Galloise, et Flandoise; telle est au voisinage de la Grecé, celle des Albanois, ou Mon- 
tagnards de l’Epire. Nous avons undictionnaire de cette dernieré langue, et il semble 
qu’elle ne soit qu’un mélange de plusieurs langages différens.— Histoire de |’'Académie 
Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, tome 18, p. 69. 
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Da Lecce, however, appears to have taken much pains in putting 
together this grammar; and [ shall give an abridgement of the 
performance, with scarcely any remarks on his arrangement or pre- 
cision, : : | 

[To prevent the necessity of making use of the strange characters given in the gram- 

‘mar of Da Lecce, F will, in the following abridgment, be represented by its 

equivalent, an English d in the Roman character ; FF by a Greek @; 

€ by dz in the Roman character; ~ by an English l;. and 9. by ou, also in 
Roman letters. | 

In the Albanian language the articles. are not prefixed, but added to the 
nouns ; they are, a, e, ?, ¢—é is the masculine article of ihe singular number, e 
of the plural, except in anomalous nouns, when it is ¢e or ¢ ;.as guri*, the 
stone; gurete, the stones; fratt, the brother; fratinit, the brothers; a. is the 
feminine article in the singular number, and ¢ in the plural; as dzogna, the 
lady; dzognat, the ladies. The singular article of neuter adjectives and pro- 


nouns, 1s le, as, 


Imiri, Fimireia, Temirete,. 

Bonus, Bona, Bonum ; 
And Emi, Emeia, Temte, 

Meus, Mea, Meum; 


except the demonstrative pronouns ¢his and that, which, as well as the proper. 
names in the singular number, have no article. The declensions of nouns are 
three. The first declension makes the genitive case terminate in se, as sdogna, 
sdognese, the lady, of the lady. The second declension has the genitive in ie, 
as dzot, dzottit, the gentleman, of the gentleman. ‘I'he genitive case of the 
third declension, ends in w?, as barku, barkult, the belly, of the belly. Pape, 
a pope, is thus declined: papa, the pope; gen. papese ; dat. papese; acc. 
papene; voc. 0 pape; abl. pret papet; plu. papet, popes, papete, the 
popes; gen. papevet ; dat. papevet ; acc. papele; voc. 6 papet; abl. pret 
papese. It isa general rule, that the vocative is the same as the nominative 
without the article, and that the genitive and dative cases are altke in both num- 
bers. dzogne, a lady, with the article in the nominative, is dzogna,; gen. 


* The Albanian words are to be read according to the Italian mode of pronunciation, 
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dzognese ; dat. dzognese; acc. dzognene ; voc. 6 dzogne, abl. pret dzognet ; 
and in the plural dzogne, ladies, is dzognat ; gen. dzognavet ; dat. dzognavet ; 
acc. dzognat ; voc. 0 dzogna; abl. prei dzognase. 
The letter may be taken‘from the ablative singular, and it may be adjoined 
to the ablative plural. Thus, instead of prei paietoret, may be said, preé 
paietore, from the advocate; and prei paietorascit will signify, from the ad- 
vocates, as well as prei paietorasc. The Padre then gives a neuter noun, 
which seems irregular; croue, head; crouef, the head; gen. crese, of the 
head; dat. crese ; acc. crouet; voc. 0 croue; abl. prei crete, or pret creiet; 
_plu. crena, heads (xpaviaw); crenat, the heads; gen. crenavet; dat. erenavet: 
acc. crenat; voc. o crena; abl. prei crenasc, or crenascit. This noun, when 
applied to the name of a title or office, such as head of the church, is turned 
into the masculine gender. 


The Second Declension, Genitive in It. 


Dzot, master or ‘sir; dzotti, the master; gen. dzoétit; dat. dzoétit; dat. 
dzotne, or dzone; voc. 6 dzot; plu. dzottinij, masters or sirs; dzottinijte, the 
masters; gen. dzottinijvet ; dat. dzottinijvet ; acc. dzoltinijte; voc. 6 dzottini); 
abl. pret dzottinijse. ‘There are four otherexamples of masculine nouns, each of 
them having their plurals similar to those of the above substantive, but varying 
in their singular number. Their accusative casés are formed by the addition of 
n to the definite nominative, and shortening the penultimate vowel, ex. grat. 
cussaari, the robber, accusative ‘cussarin; mescetaar?, the priest; accusative 
mescetarin. 

The grammar gives thirteen examples of anomalous nouns belonging to this 
declension; but the irregularity of ten of them consists, as appears to me, in 
the nominative plural; for in other respects they are declined like the former 
example; prift, priest, makes priftinit, priests, gardina, cardinal, gardinaii- 
gruun, grain; grunte—helb, barley, helbina—giarpen, serpent, giarpagne— 
gilpan, aneedle, gilpagne—drappen, a hook, drippagne—duchien, a foundery, 
dugagne—sctrait, abed, sctrettina—scpirt, a spirit, scpirtina. The remaining 
three, brevial, breviary; ungil, evangelist ; missal, napkin, make their plu- 
rals, breviaj, unjii, missaj, but vary in the other case from the foregoing 
nouns; they are declined as follows: missaj, napkins; missaite, the napkins; 
gen. missaiet; dat. missaiet; acc. missaiete; voc. missai,; abl. prei missaise. 
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The Nouns of the Third Declension, 


Are all declined like jik, fig; which makes fiku, the fig; gen. fikut; dat. 
jikut; acc. fikun; voc. 6 fik; abl. prei fikut; plu. ficchie, figs ; ficchiete, the 
figs; gen. ficchiet; dat. ficchiet; acc. ficchiete; voc. 0 ficchie; abl. prei ficchi- 
_ese or like bark, belly, in which noun the plural is different from that of fich, 
making the nom. indef. barchi; the nom. def. barchiete; gen. barchiet; acc. 
barchite; voc. 0 barchi; abl. pret barchiesc. 


Nouns Adjective. 


All the four instances in the grammar are similar to the following example 
of, lum, blessed; and from it a general rule may be extracted, which will 
serve for any adjectives beginning with a vowel, the only kind noticed by the 
author. 


Singular. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
N. Ilum, Elume, Telume. 
Nom. def. llumi, Elumeia, Telumete. 
Gen. Telumit, Selumese, Telumit. 
Dat. Telumit, Telumese, Telumit. 
Acc. Telumin, Telumene, Telumete. 
Voc. o Dum, ;' 6 Elume, 6 Telume. 
Ablat. Prei selumit, Prei selumet, Prei selumet, 
Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
N. Telume, Teluma, Like the feminine. 
Nom, def. 'Telumte, Telumat, 
Telumevet, Telumavet, 
Telumevet, Telumavet, 
Telumte, Telumat, 
o Telume, o ‘Teluma, 
Prei selumisc, Prei selumasc. 
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Pronouns. 

I. Of me. To me. Me. From me. 
U, une, unaj. Mue. Mue. Mue. Pret meie. 
We. Of us. To us. Us. From us. 
Na. Neve. Neve. Ne. Prei pese. 
Thou, Of thee. To thee. Thee. From thee. 
Ti. Tou. Tou. Tou. Prei teie. 
Ye. Of ye. 3 To ye. You. From ye. 

Ue Yuue. Yuue. U. Yuse. 

Of himself. To himself. Himself. From hithself. 
Veti. Veli. Vetehen. Pret veti. 
Of his very self. Dative. Accusative. Ablative. 
Vetivetiut. Vetivetiut. Vetevehen | Prei vetiveti. 
Or, ouel?, ouel?, ouetehen, pre oueti. 


The possessive pronoun em, mine, is declined like the adjectives in every ree 
spect, except that the nom. plural, neut. is ¢em, not teme,; out thine, is 
irregular; nom. sing. out, iote, tat; nom. def. outz, zoteza, tatt; gen. tit, 
ssate, tit; dat. tit, ssate, tit; acc. tanden, tandene, tatt; abl. prez sitit 
pret sate, pret sote. In the plural, the neuter and feminine are the same. 
Nom. tetuu, ¢etua; nom. def. tetuute, tetuat; gen. tetuvet, tetuavet; dat 
tetuvet, tetuavet ; acc. tetuule, tetuat; abl. pret setuusci, pret setuasc. His is 
itij ; hers etzje*. ) 

Sing. nom. def. ¢itnaj, elija; gen. tetijt, or tetinaj, essai, or. essaine; dat. 
the same as genitive; acc. tetijne, tessaine; abl. pret setijt, pret sescut.. 
Tetij, his, and ¢tatzja, hers, in the plural are declined like regular adjectives. 
Teiij, his, in the neuter singular, with the article, makes tetijte. The other 
cases are the same as the masculine in the singular, and as the feminine in the. 
plural, number. 

Oun, ours, is thus declined: Nom. oun, jone, tane ; nom. def. sing. oune, 
jona, tanete; gen. tounit, sanese, tine; dat, the same as genitive; acc. tanen, 
tanene, tanele; voc. the same as nominative; abl. prei sounit, pret sane 


* Itmust be remembered, that the Italian j is pronounced like 7. 
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‘or sone, prei sine. In the plural, tane masculine, and tona feminine, are de- 
clined like adjectives: there is no neuter plural. 

Ouj, yours; nom. sing. ouj, tuej, tai; nom. def. oudj, tueja, tatt; gen. touit, 
ssuej, touit; dat. the same as genitive; acc. tain, taine, tattne; abl. prei 
soutt, pret sote, pret sou; plu. nom. ait, twez; nom. def. taite, tueit; gen. 
toouiet, tuievet; dat. the same as genitive; accus. taite, tueit; ablat. pret 
setouescit, prei sesuasc. The neuter the same as the feminine. The pronouns 
demonstrative kou: this—is thus declined: Nom. kou, kio, keta; gen. ketij, 
kessai, ketij; dat. the same as genitive; acc. kété, kéeté, ketd; ablat. pret 
kessi, pret kessoie, prei kessi; nom. plu. ketd, keto, these; gen. ketoune, 
ketoune ; dat. the same; acc. keta, keto; abl. pret kessisc, pret kessosc. The 
neuter the same as the feminine, 

Ai or aou, that—is declined exactly the same as kou. These two pronouns 
are declined with substantives, but the ablative case is then made kesso and 
asso in both numbers. Jzuelimz or jouetemi alone, and tieter, another, are 
declined like adjectives, as also is stl, such. Ndogn, or ndonagint, some one, 
is irregular in the neuter gender and the plural number. 

Nom. ndogn, ndogne, or ndogna, ndogne; gen. ndognanij, ndognese, 
ndognai; dat. the same; acc. ndognanin, ndognane, ndogne; abl. pre 
ndonagnit, pret ndogne; nom. plu. dissa, dissa; gen. dissavet, dissave; dat. 
the same; acc. dissa, dissa; abl. prez dissa, prei dissa; neuter the same as 


feminine. 
. Numerals. 


Gni, one, declined. 


Nom. gni, gniani, gni; gen. gnanit, gnianese, tegnai; dat. the same; acc. 
gnanin, gnanene, gnior gnia; abl. pret gnanit, pret gnanet, pret gni. 
Nota.—Che non ha plurale: per cagione, che uno di sua natura é singu- 
lare. F.M. da Lecce.. 
Dou, two, declined: the same in all genders. 


Nom. dou; gen. douue; dat. the same; acc. dou; abl. pret dououse. 

Tré, three, makes rz in the feminine and neuter, and is not declined, except 
with prez, the sign of the ablative case. ‘* One of the two men,” is ¢ddouti, 
one of the two women, eddoute ; and the two vowels are applicable in the same 
manner to the other numbers. Pari, the first, with its feminine para; douts, 
the second, and the feminine douta, are declined like substantives, 

7G 2 
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The Verbs. 


It would exceed my limits to give any thing more than a short sketch of the 
verbs, of which the grammar treats at great length. There are ten conjuga- 
tions of regular yerbs. Those of the first conjugation have their infinitive in 
wem, the indicative in og, the past tense in ova, mekenduem, to sing; 
kendogn, kendova. | 

2. Conjug. infin. ouem,; pres. indic. egz; past, eva, me scerbouem, to serve, 
scerbegn, scerbeva. 

3. Conjug. infin. une; pres. ind. ign; past, a, me lidune, to tie, lidign, 
lida. 

A. Conjug. infin. aam; pres. ind. agn or aign; past, ana, me baam, to do, 
bagn, bana. . 

5. Conjug. infin. re; pres. indic. r; past, a, me marre, to take, mar, muora. 

6. Conjug. infin. €; pres. indic, el; past, a, me celle, to open, ¢elle cel, Ja. 

7. Conjug. infin. im; pres. indic. 7 or ign; past, va, me piim, to drink, pls 
or pign, piva. 

§. Conjug. infin. wm; pres. indic. e; past, una, mevum, to put, ve, DUNG. 

9. Conjug. infin. em; pres, indic. egn or ign ;. past, eva,—kiem, to drink, 
kiegn, kieva. 

10. Conjug. infin. ane; pres. indic. a; past, a—me ngrane, to eat, ha, 
hangra. 

I have made two or three alterations from the book before me, as the exam- 
ples were such as to show that the rules were ill-constructed, and the reader 
may observe that the above division might be simplified and otherwise improved. 

The verbs active are conjugated with the auxiliary verb me passune, to 
have, whose tenses are as follows: 

Pres. indic. une kam, I have; ti kee, ai ka, na kemi, we have; yu kini, 
ata kane. 

Past imp. une kesc, I did have; ti hiscgnie, ai kisct, na kiscgnime,. we did 

have; yu kiscgite, ata kiscgine. | 

Perf. past, wne pace, or puccia, I had; ti patte, ai pat, na patme, or pame, 
we had; yw pate, ata patne or pane—I have had, is made by adding passune 
to the pres. indic.; and, I had had, by adding the same to the past tense. 
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The future is formed by adding me passune to the pres. indic. as une kam me 
passune, 1 will have, or I am éo have. 

Fat. condit. nde puccia, if I may or shall have; nde pace, nde past, nde 
paccim, if we may, &c. nde pacci, nde paccin. 

Pres. imper. ki ti, have thou; keet ai, let him have; kemi na, have we; 
kinit yu, kene ata. 

The Italian future imperative is formed by putting me passune between the 
verb and pronoun of the indicative present, as ke me passune ti. 

The optative present and imperfect is formed b y adding scen te or scei te, tothe 
past imperfect indic. as sceor, or scei te kesc, that I might, or, I would have. 

The optative past imperfect is the same as the future condit. present, with 
the pronoun subjoined, andthe. xde taken away, as puccia une, that I may 
have at some time. 

The optative past perfect, sceztekéem passune, kéesc, kéet, kemi, keni, kene. 

The optative preter-plu-perfect the same as the present optative, with the 
addition of passune. | 

The optative future, the same as the optative past perfect without the passune. 

The conjunctive present, chi une tekéem, the sameas the kéem in the opta- 
tive present perfect. 

The conjunctive past imperfect, chi une te kesc, the same as the kesc in the 
optative present and imperfect. 

The conjunctive perfect past, chi une ti kéem passune, the same as the con- 
junctive present. 

The gerunds, une tue passune, I having; une tue pas passune, | having had ; 
chi une te kesc passune, makes the Italian conctosiache io havessi avuto, and 
une nde pas kesc passune, make se io havessi haouto—cur te keem, when I shall 
have, cur le keesc, &c. cur te keem passune; when I shall have had, &c. nde 

puccia passune, If I shall have had. 

Infinitive present and imperfect, me, passune, to have. | 

Perfect, me passune passune, to have had; kam per te passune, 1 am to 
have, ke per te passune, &c. 

Participle, passes, or I passune, or € passune, has, or he or she who has. 

Supine, passune, had. 
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Me kenduem, to sing, is thus conjugated. 


Present tense, wne kendogn, I sing; ti kendon, ai kendon, na kendojemi, 
we sing, yu kendone, ata kendoine. 
Imperfect, une kendognete, I did sing; ti kendognie, ai khendont, na ken- 
dogneme, we did sing ; yu kendognite, ata kendognine. 
Past, une kendova, Isang; ti kendove, ai kendoi, na kenditeme, we sang; 
yu kenduete, ata kendiene. . 
Past perfect, une kam kendiiem, I haye sung, &c. 
Plus.-quam.-perfect, une pace kenditem, I had sung. 
Future, wne kam me kenduem, 1 will, or I am to sing. 
Future conditional, ndé kendofscia, if I shall sing; nde kendsfsc, nde ken- 
doft, nde kendofscim, if we shall sing; nde kendofsci, nde kendofscin. 
Imperative present, kendon ti, sing thou, same as indicative present. 
Imperative future, ke me kendiem ti, in Italian, canterai tu—ka me ken- 
duem, &c- 
Optative present and imperative, scei te kendognete, would that 1 might 
sing; scei te kendognie, &c. 
Past perfect, scei te keem kendiem, would that 1 had sung; sce te hese 
kenduem. 
Preter pluperfect, scei te kesc kendiem, would that I should have sung; 
scei te kiscgnie kendiem. 
Optative future, scei te kendogn, dio voglia che io canti, scei te kendoise, 
and the same as the present indic. 
Conjunctive, chi une te kendogn conciosiache io canti, and the same as the 
optative future. 
Gerund, une tue kenduem, I singing. 
Past imperfect conjunctive, chi une te kendognete conciosiache io cantassi, 
or canterei. 
Imperfect conditional, une me kenduem, if I might sing; ti me kenduzm, 
ai me kenduem, name kendiem, yu me kenduem, ata me kenditem. 
Past perfect, chi une te keem kendiiem conciosiache io habbia cantuto, &c. 
Gerund, une tue passtine kenduem, | having sung, declined with ti, ai, na, 
Yu, ata. 
Pluperfect, chi une te kesch kenditem, conciosiache io havessi cantato, &c. 
’ Pluperfect conditional, une nde pas kesé kenditem, if I should have sung, 
&c.; or, une me passtine kendiem. 
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Future conditional, nde paccia kendiem, if I shall have sung, nde pace, &c.; 
or cur te kendogn, when I shall sing; and cur te keem kend&iem, when I shall 
have sung. 

Infinitive, me kendtiem, to sing; me passune kenditem, to have sung; per 
te kendiem, to be about to sing. 

Participles. Kanghessi, he who sings; kendttem, sung.. 


The Second Conjugation. 


Me scerbouem, to serve, is formed in every respect like me kendiem, to sing; 
and the only simple tenses which are not composed by the help of the auxiliary 
verb, are the indic. pres. scerbegn, 1 serve; the imperfect, scérb2gnete, I did 
serve; the past, scérbéva, 1 served; the future conditional, nde scerbefscia, 
if I shallserve. By compounding these tenses according to the rule of the for= 
mer verb, it will be easy to form the other tenses of me scerbouem. 


The Third Conjugation. 


Me lidune, to tie, is subject to the same rule as the preceding verb ; the 
indicative present, is idign, I tie; imperf. lidgnete, I did tie; lida, I tied ; 
fut. condit. nde ldcia, if I shall tie; the present imperative is, however, Jid 
tz, tie thou. 

But the grammar gives examples of verbs belonging to this conjugation, 
which are irregular in the indicative present, although their infinitives are in 
une, and their part tenses in a. 

Me buitune, to lodge, makes une bign, I lodge; bxgnete, I did lodge; 
buita, 1 lodged ; nde buiscia, if I shall lodge; buy tz, lodge thau. 

Me prékune, to take or touch, makes une perkas, I touch; perkisgnete, I 
did touch; préka, I touched ; nde prékscia, if I shall touch; prék ti, touch 
thou. 

Me pouctune, to, demand; une poues, 1 demand; puesgnete, 1 did de- 
mand ; poueta, I demanded; nde poueccia, if I shall demand; pouet ti, de- 
mand thou. ; 

Me paditune, to accuse; une padis, I accuse (ti paditen, thou accusest) 
padignete, I did accuse; padita, | accused; nde padiccid, if I shall accuse ; 
padite ti, accuse thou. 

Me dasciune, to love or will; une due, I love; dagnete, I did love; descia, 
I loved; nde daccia, if I shall love; dei ti, love thon, 
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Me ndégune, to sit; une ri, I sit; rignete, I did sit; ndtgnia, I sat; nde 
ndégnscia, if 1 shall sit; ré ¢2, sit thou. 

Me mbaitune, to hold; une mba, I hold; mbdignete, I did hold; mbdita, 
LT held ; nde mbaicia, if I shall hold ; mba ti, hold thou. 

Me mpoutune, to suffocate; une mpous, I suffocate; mpousgnete, I did 
suffocate; mpouta, I suffocated ; nde mpouscia, if I shall suffocate ; mpououete 
ti, suffocate thou. 

Me britune, to gnaw; une bré, I gnaw; bréegnete, I did gnaw; brita, I 
gnawed; nde britscia, if I shall gnaw; bry ti, gnaw thou. 

Me brittune to bray; une britas, I bray; bréttasgnete, I did bray; britta, I 
brayed; nde brittescia, if I shall bray; britt t2, bray thou. 

Me ardzune, to come; une vign, | come; vignete, 1 did come; ersc, I 
came*; 2d’ arscia, if I shall come; eta ti, come thou; the tenses of this verb 
are some of them formed by the auxiliary verb me kiene, to be. 

Me votune, to go; une vete, I go; végnete, I did go; votta, I went; nde 
vosfscia, if I shall go; (nde vofsc, nde voft); vé ti, go thou; also partly com- 
pounded of me kiene, to be. : 

Me mbéetune, to remain ; une jés, I remain ; jésgnete, [did remain; mbece, 
T remained ; de mbéccia, if I shall remain; 7éé ti, remain thou. 

In like manner, me bdécune, to die, make wne bdes, I die, &c. 

By some accident, the Padre then conjugates in part for the second time, 
me prékune, to take, and me ndgeniune, to sit; but as he himself says, be- 
sides the tediousness of the work, it would require a world of paper to go 
through the whole of his detailt. 


The Fourth Conjugation, Inf. sam. 
Me baam, to do; une bagn, 1 do; bagnete, I did do; bana, 1 did; mbafs- 
cia, if I shall do; ban ti, do thou. 
Me'daam, to divide, the same as the last verb, except that the indic. pres. 
is daign. 
The tenses of these verbs are formed in the same manner as those of the first 
conjugation, but there are three examples of irregular verbs, which are, 


* The author has forgotten, that his anomalous verbs of the third conjugation have their past 
tenses in a. 
+ Oltre il tedio vi vorrebbe ancora $n mondo di carta, p. 130, 
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Me nuraam, toslay ; une nurds, Islay; nurisgnete, I did slay; nurava, I 
slew; nde nurafscia, if I shall slay; nurae ti, slay thou. 


Me raam, to fall; une bye, I fall; bygnete, I did fall; rae, I fell; nde 
rafscia, if I shall fall; by ti, fall thou. 


Me paam, to see; une scioff, I sce; scifenete, I did see, pac, I saw; nde 
pascia, if I shall see; sczff ti, see thou. 
The Fifth Conjugation, Injin. re. 
Me bdierre, to loose; une bdiér, I loose; bdiéergnete, 1 did loose; bddra, I 
lost; nde bdiérscia, if I shall loose ; bdyre ti, loose thou. 
The Sixth Conjugation, Infin. le. 
Me cele, to open; wne cél, I open; célgnete, I did open; cila, I opened; 
nde cilscia, if I shall open; cel, or cil ti, open thou. 
Me fole, to speak (irregular); une flas, I speak ; flisgnete, I did speak ; 
fola, I spoke; nde folscia, if I shall speak; fol #2, speak thou. 
Seventh Conjugation, Infin. ijm. 
Me hiim, to enter; une hiign, 1 enter; hiignete, I did enter; hiina, I ene 
tered ; nde hiifscia, if I shall enter; héim ti, enter thou. 
Eighth Conjugation, Infin. tum. 
Me vitum, to put; une vee, I put; vegnete, I did put; vina, I put; nde 
oufscia, if I shall put; vee tz, put thou. 
Ninth Conjugation, Infin. jem. 
Me kiiem, to drink; une kiiegn, I drink; kiignete, 1 did drink; kiieva, I 
drank; nde kitefscia, if I shall drink; ized ti, drink thou. 
Tenth Conjugation, Infin. ane. 
Me ngrane, to eat; une ha, leat; hagnete, I did eat; hangra, I ate; 
nde hangriscia, if I shall eat; ha ti, eat thou. 


Me zane, to learn; une zda, I learn; zignete, 1 did learns zana, I learnt; 
nde zancia, if I shall learn; zee tz, learn thou. 


Under this head the grammar includes me Oane, to say; une Qdm, I say (ti 
Que, ai Pot); Odsegnete, 1 did say ; Oasc, I said; nde Oascia, if I shall say ; 


Oxe ti, say thou. ; 
7H 
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On the mountains of Scutari, they say me @2sciune, instead of me One. 

Me préem, to cut off; une perés, I cut; perisgnete, f did cut; péreva, I 
cut; nde perefscia, if I shall cut; peré ti, cut thou. 

Me bleem, to buy; une blée, I buy; blignete, I did buy; dléva, I bought; 
nde blefscia, if I shall buy, bli ti, buy thou. 


Verbs Passive. 


The verbs passive are conjugated by the assistance of me kiene, to be, which 

is thus formed. 
Endicative Present. 

Une jam (or yam), 1am; tijée, ai asct, nd jemi, ju jni, ata jane. 

Une jéscete, I was once; ti iscgnie, at iscte, nd iscgnime, ju iscgnite, ald 
_ tscgnine. 

Une kiesc, I was; ti kid, ai kié, na kiéme, ju kiéte, ata kiene. 

Une kam kiene, I have been; or jam kiene, ti jee kiene, ai asct kiene, &c. 

Une pace kiene, I had been; tz patte kiene, ai patt kiene (see verb me pas- 
sune, to have. 

Une kam me kiene, I will be; ti ke me kiene, &c. &c. 

Une nde kiofscia, 1, if I shall be; nde kiofsc, nde kioft, nde kidfscim, nde 
kiofsci, nde kiofcin. 

Ji ti, be thou; jéte ai, jémi nz, jani jz, jane ata. 

Ke me kiene ti, be thou stralt; ka me kiene ai, &c. (see verb me. passunc ). 

Scéi te jéscete, that I may be; scéi te iscgnie, scei te iscte, scei te iscgime, 
scei te iscgnite, scei te iscgnine. . 

Kiofscia une, let me be; kiofsc ti, &e. 

Scéi te ktem kiene, that I may have been; scéi te kéesce kiene, &c. 

Scei te kescete kiene, if I might have been; scei te kiscgnie kiene, scei te kistt 
kiene, scti te kiscignime kiene, scei te kiscgnite kiene, scéite kiscgnie kiene. 

Scéi te jeem, that I may be about to be; scéi te jésce, scéi te jete, scei te jemi, 
scei te ini, scei te jene. ; 

Chi une te jéem, would then that I might be; (conciosiache io sia), chi ti te 
jesce, &c. 

Une tue kiene, I being ; declined ti tue hiene, &c. 

Chi une te jescete, (conciosiache io fossi), chi tite iscgnie, &c. 

Une me kiene, if I might be, &c. 

Chi une te jem, or te keem kicne (conciosia che io sia stato), chi ti te jésc 
kiene, chi ai te jéte kiene, &c. 
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Une tue passune kiene, 1 having been, declined with ti, ai, n2, &c. 

Chi une te késcete kiene, would then that I might or should have been ; (con- 
ciosia che io fossi, e, sarei stato), &c. 

Nde pas kescete kiene, if I might have been, &c. une me passune kiene. 

Cur te jeem, when I shall be; cur te jésce, &c. 

Cur te keem kiene, when J shall have been, &c. 

Nde paccia kiene, or nde kiofscia kiene, if I shall have been. 

Me kiene, to be; me kiene kiene, to have been. 

Une kam per te kiene, 1am about to be, &c. 

Me kiene, of being, and, to being ; twe kiene, being ; tue kiene kiene, hav- 
ing been. 

Kiene, been, and sometimes kienune. 

To form the passive verb, it is only necessary to add the participle to the 
tenses of the verb me kiene, to be; asune jam ddsciune, | am loved, &c. The ac- 
tive participles are formed by changing the last letter of the infinitive mood into 
esi, and taking away the first syllable, as me sckrzem, to write, particip. 
sckriesi, writing ; except the verbs of the third conjugation, which change the 
last three letters of the infinitive into esi, as me lidune, to tie; lidesi, tying; 
feminine ledese. 

The passive participles are formed by taking away the first syllable from the 
infinitive, and adding an 7 both to the beginning and end of the word, as mez 
lesuem, to be read; ¢ lezwemi, read; feminine e lesweme. The participles active 
are declined like nouns substantive, the participles passive like nouns adjective. 

The grammar gives some examples of reflective verbs, or verbs passive in- 
transitive, of which the infinitive is formed, by adding w to the me prefixed to 
the infinitive of verbs active, as me baam, to do; meu baam, tobe done oneself. 
The indicative present is formed by adding em to the imperative active, or tak- 
ing away the last letter from that tense, and adding ets as ban ti, do thou 3 
une banem, or bahem, I do myself. 

Banem or bahem, IJ do myself. 

Une banem, ti bane, ai banet, na baneme, ju banii, ala banen. 

Une banesc, I did do myself; ts baascgnie, ai banehi, n2 banscim, ju 
banscite, ata baanscine. 

Une a baasc, I did myself; ti u baane, ai u baa, na u baame, ju u baate, 
ata u baane. 

THQ 
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Une jam baam, 1am done, &c. &c. 

Une kam meu beam, 1 was dove, &c. 

Nadu baafscia, if i shall do myself; n@u bafse, nd’u deaf n@u bafseim, 
ndu bafsct, nd’u bafscin. 

Baanu ti, do thou thyself; banet ai, banemi nd, banti ju, banen ata. 

Meu, or me ubaam, to do oneself; me kiene baam, to be done oneself; me 
kiene kiene baam, to have been done oneself; per tu Laam, by doing oneself. 

Impersonal verbs are also in use in the Albanian language, and are com- 
posed of the third persons of the tenses which would belong to the verbs if they 
were active ou reflective. . 

Me resciune, to snow, makes réscen, it snows; rescent, it did snow; résc?, 
it snows. 

Me raam s¢ie, Pe rain; bie scii, it rains; byte scii, it did rain; raza scii, 
it rained. | 

Me bumbulriem,.to thunder; dumbulon,.it thunders; bumbuldi, it did 
thunder. 

Me pelchiouem, to please; ‘mi pelchien, it.pleases,me; ti pelchien, it pleases 
ihee; and so on with all the pronouns—me pelciente, it did please.me, &c. 

Me dimbtune, to grieve; mi dembet, it grieves me; mi dimbte, it did 
grieve me, &c. 

Aeu dasciune, to be needful; duhet, itought; duehite, it was needful, &e. 

Me udikune, to PCB hs to appears mi duket, it appears tome; mi dukehi, it 
did appear to. me; m’z duk, or mx i duktiy it appeared to me,, besides, banet, it 
is made, and several other verbs.. 

The grammar in, the next, place considers the particle 8, which are _placed 
instead of pronouns, before, together with, and after the yerbs. The examples 
given, are, 

Mi die v. s, illustrissima una Letter 

Midsaa dzottiniia jote e ndricine gni lettre. 

Ti ho tante volte ordinato di parlar poco. 

Ti kam kach here urdenuem ne fole pak. 

Ne dicé in quel giorno quaranta sferzate.. . ‘i fits J 

Ni daand at ditte kattre dsett te raamet. | 
Ci disse: dover passare di la dal mare. 
Ne @2 per tu sckuem per te detit. 

Vi piacque, Osignori, ascoltarci. 

V. pelchicu, o dzottinit yne na ndizm. 
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Gli porto un canestrino di frutti dal suc giardino. 

f peruni gni sctportiedze pemesc pret bactt se vete. 
Li venne in pensiero di partirsi, 

Traa nde mend me sckuem. 

Dacci fratello il tuo cavallo migliore. 

Epna Velda kaalne tande maa temir. 

Per unirlo alla cavalleria del ré. 

Me e mbasckuem mbe lueriise regit. 

Daroyene un’ altro pit ornato per il papa. 

Kam me jz dane gni tieter maa stolissune per papene. 
Guardatevi pero di manifestare, che sia il mio. 

Ruchii pro me kaledzzem, se asct emi. 

Guardici Dio, di no ubbidirti. 

Ruitna Houy, mos me te ndiguem. 

Se_ne vadino dunque con Dio. 

Schkout pra me tenedzone, or te sckdine pra me Houyn 

The ¢e in the two last examples seems to be that which, in the Albanian of 
Attica, is generally the sign of the infinitive mood. 

Prepositions. 

Nde, in, with a nominative case ; ndaz, near, with nom. andacc. ; perpara, 
before; dat. cundra, against ; dat. ze, or kete, from this side; acc. Reo, per= 
chiarch, about; dat. prei, towards; nom. prei, from; ablat. jasct, por, besides; 
dat. nder, amongst, between; acc. ndene, under; dat. and nom. per, through, 
or for; acc. affer, near; dat. ablat. seciindrese, according; dat. per te, or te, 
beyond; acc. per mbi, or mbi, above; nom. acc. ndier, up to; nom. and dat. 
me, with; acc. pda, without; acc. mbe, in, and to; acc. and nom. tek, or te, 
fron; nom. m, from, ablat. and acc. as. asct m’ jusc, it is from you; 2 
from, ablat. as ateje, from thee. Pod and a are called by the Padre verbal pre- 
positions ; the first of which is used with the present and imperfect tenses of the 
indicative mood, as po vign, | come, or cise pd ban dzotti, what does the 
master? and the second serves for all the tenses of the indicative mood, asa 
sign of interrogation, as eh Frank a po vien Marku? Here, Frank, is Mark 


coming? 


Adverbs. 


Sod, today; die, yesterday; nde mingehies, this morning; mbramene, this 
) y3 i 5 ? 5 ) 
evening; sonde, this night; méssere, tomorrow; essere heret, tomorrow. 
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morning; mbas néssere, the day after tomorrow; te néssere, two days after 
tomorrow; pora die, the other day; nde kete cias, at this instant; nde keté 
sahat, or nde kélé ore, or nde kelé kohe, at this hour; tasc, or tascti, now; pak 
here, a little ago; ndogn here, one time; here here, sometimes; gi@here, 
always, every time; as gni here, no time; cuur, or ascuur, never; heret, in 
good time; voue, late; pret mies ditte, near mid-day; prei mbrane, about the 
evening; nde mies ditte, at mid-day; ndier se, until; dissa here, at some 
time; at here, immediately; perpara, before; bassandai, for the future; 
parandai, for the past; siz victt, the past year; para victt, the year be- 
yond; molt motti, from time to time. 

The reader will have observed, that the greater part of the above adverbs are 
in fact oniy nouns with the preposition prefixed. 


; Adverbs of Place. 

Ketu, here; kaka, theres athie or atou, beyond; kendei, from there; andic, 
from beyond; per te Qouer, across; per brignete, by the side; ku, where; 
ermal, upon; siperi, above; maa nalt, more above; ndéne, beneath; posct, 
below; m2a nk@ell, lower; ketu pari, from here beyond; kessainde, from 
there beyond; atou pari, thither beyond; assaide, beyond farther; mbrend, 
within; ¢asct, without; vend, this place; vendassit, from this place. 


Adverbs of Quality. 

Mire, well; kecch, badly; mirefil, truly; ditscim, learnedly; marrisct, 
ignorantly; hiescim, lightly; hiaurc, beautifully; fortscim, strongly; trimi- 
niscit, bravely; urlisct, prudently; diekecchist, cunningly; cussarisct, like 
a robber; ¢inedze, secretly; vdob, or kolai, easily; fuctire, difficultly; lume 
scim, happily; diemenisct, devilishly; parapscte, on the reverse; mpare, to 
the right; fratinisct, brotherly; priftiniscit, priestly; betarisct, nobly; dzot- 
tinisct, gentlemanly; Talianisct, or Latinisct, Italian-like; Arbenisct, Alba- 
nian-like; Turchisct, Turk-like; giaurisct, foreignly; mbale faccie, covertly; 
fscehas, hiddenly; katundsisct, rusticly; kecch, worse. 


Adverbs of Quantity. 
Scium, much; schimb or scitm, very much; tépere, too much; pak, little; 
pakdz, a very little; mengw, less; fort, or fortscim, or maa fort, all toge- 
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thers. giatscim, at Iength; sckurtscim, shortly; sda, as; ek@scim, deeply ; 


scium, or gni alui, a great deal. 


Adverbs of Negation. 


Mo, or mos, or, nuk, or io, or s, or as, not and no; asgiaa, or araghij, 
or asperbe, or aspak, nothing, by no means, &c. 

Of swearing: per tenedzone, by God; per bukt, by my bread; per kroupt, 
by my salt. Examples, says the good father, which I deem sufficient, that I 
may not in this place give to the heedless, rules for swearing. 

Besides the above, there are other adverbs, such as asctu, so; evd, yes, yes; 
burdene, eh, eh; dzotoun e dzasct, please God; paa hiir, luckily; posta fat, 
in spite; per dune, by force; per duine, for shame; fat mire, good luck; 
fatoss, fortunately; ora e dzedza, lucky hour; deh pra, hold up; me dzembre 
te mire, or dzenbre e meri, cheerfully. 

The grammar adds various. exclamations, as ti ndieft dzot ouni miscieriere, 
God pity you; hangrete huiku, may the wolf eat you; hangrete giarpene, 
may the snake bite you; hangresc mune, or gni mutt, let him eat dung; te 
paccia sendosc, velaa, health, brother; te jam trem velaa, I am. at your feet, 
brother; v bafscia. Turk, nde mos te vrerafscia, make me a ‘lurk if I don’t kill 
you; v bafscia kaur nde mos te perefscia crouet, make me an infidel if [ don’t 
cut off your head; J kxzi2, or asct, whose is it? kusc a chi, and te kuite iane, 
whose are they? te stat jane, what are they? cisc ban, what does he do? cise 
doche, what does he want? perse erdi, why does he come? ban asctu, do so; 
mas es alié, away from there; eia ket, come here; ez atou, go thither, 
scka@d, quickly; per te cpeit, at once; merente, speedily; tue » lesciem, 
with all haste; ez site pelchien, go where you please; do ferk do kaadal, fast 
or slow; wrdend dzot, at your will, Sir; leppe suldan, command me, Sir; 
burdene, willingly; per te Quer, by the contrary; ka gnia ka gnid, one by 
one; ingrat, or imiert, or I paa fut, or imiezki, miserable wretch; £. uobek, 
or 1 vorfeni, or I paa gicia, poor fellow; I paa printe, I paa veladzone, 
without parents, without brothers; zitto, silence; mos ban zda, don’t makea 
noise; cintrd or durd, stop; mos sckrué maa kessosc, write no more about it. 

The interjections are as follows: I paasciveh, peerless; i lumi un per touou, 
happy I through thee ; epor, haide, hicchui, picc, way ; veme sod, alas; afferim, 
br2, bre, give me joy; h2 h2 kecch per mie, bad for me; eeeh i madi dzot, 


‘ 
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oh great Lord; hhai, hhai, laabdia, adverb of wonder; huu, kecchiaan, of 
contempt; hei, sod, e sod, of fear; imieri, i miezkil, miserable, unlucky, I; 
trettu, off, off; haide drech, go to the devil. 


The Conjunctions. 


Do, or; mos, orto, not; une, L also; prda, then; perse, because; per 
ald, for that; prasctu, for this; prd, however; nde, if; nde mos, if not; 
tascti, now; ndere, whilst; io menguas, never the less; giaa mengu, by no 
means the less. £ is a kind of explicative, which has the meaning of *¢ and,” 
as e asctu dzotti em, and so my Lord. 

The grammar, in the next place, makes some observations on the concords. 

Several nouns singular require a verb plural, as ketu tane prifti, e frati, 
here are the priests and brothers. 

Nouns governed by verbs active, are put ‘in the accusative case, as po ju 
lutem me lutune tenedzone per mite, 1 intreat you to pray to the Lord for me. 

Adjectives, pronouns, and participles, agree with their respective nouns sub- 
stantive in gender, number, and case. 

When one substantive follows another, the second of the two is in the geni« 
tive case, and if the first is masculine, an 7 is inserted between the two nouns ; 
if feminine, an e, as kaalii Pietrit, the horse of Peter; and sclepia e Pietrit, 
the house of Peter. 

In the plural, all the genders admit the letter e, as kualte e Pietrit, the 
horses of Peter; and sctepijte e Pietrit, the houses of Peter. 

In the instance of staying in a place, going to, and passing through a place, 
it seems, te is put instead of e in the singular number, as ri nde sctepij te Pie- 
trit, I stand in the house of Peter, &c. and when the first noun is in the plural 
number, or both nouns are in the plural number, there is no intermediate syl- 
lable; but when the first is singular and the second plural, the ¢e is used. 
(Theexamples, which I do not thoroughly understand, apply to neuter nouns). 

W hen two substantives are preceded by the prepositions in or with, the in- 
termediate syllable will be te, as nde fijl te ietese. In the end of life; me 
ndime ie Tinedzot, with the help of God. 

After the preposition to, understood or expressed, the intermediate syllable 
is e, as veladzenet e Pictrit, to the brothers of Peter; and after the preposition 
from, se is used, as pret sctepiet se Pietrit, from the house of Peter, 
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The grammar concludes with observations on the letters of the alphabet, the 
comparison of adjectives, a table of the numbers, and a notice of the forms of 
salutation. The first detail concerns the application of the characters, and the 
place in which, generally speaking, they are found in the words of the Jan« 
guage. Under the head of superlatives, partitives, and comparatives, the 
Padre gives the following examples, which may serve also to shew in some 
measure, the syntax of the sentences. 


Pascia asct maa i degni i gioutettese, 'ThePashais the most worthy of thecity. 


Pali ghittet s’amese, 


Paul is like unto his mother. 


DT besdissun i katundit asct Kecchiani, The fool of the town is Kecchiano. 


Leem per keté pune, 


Born for such a work. 


Pa neppini gni traa diet palammesc. Give me a beam of ten hands long. 
E due ghian gnai pircike, do gioums I want it half a hand broad. 


palammi. 


Ti ie maa i deliiri, se Gioni. You are more innocent than John. 
Scin Mihhili asct maa i fort, se Luzie St. Michael is stronger than Lucifer. 


ferri. 


Gini, OF NIA seers 1 
TJM: Seccesgttovtoarsdaton 2 
Te bx OFETE. ccttadosees : 3 
ALIFE Sesvctinrteinnss . 4 
PRES inc atestsewctens od 5 
ASCE oscpess BEY Sener 6 
SEL BUE. dtigiiisesdnsiaese if 
Tt tess orvsstonnd beetians 8 
BV ce Secure dtasigubds sith ‘ 9 
Dibek bin scsnsaiengsis siseae ,, ea 
Git. mbiek — jorvs000 on LA 
Dou mbediet ..... 12 
CPt UZelt* ssscscsmics 20 
Gni dziett e ON ws 2) 
LTT ACD Sesssssestane OU 
Kattre diett 4... AO 
Gnt cint winiase. ¥ ©4100 
Gini Mije sue isestdones 1000 


EIOU TE ecassrersas 2000 


The Numbers. 


Kaa gni kaa gni ...« One by one. 


TE OES E apecasten we. By tens. 
Kaa gni cint «0... By hundreds. 
Kaa gni mije sree By thousands. 


Gni mij viet perpara souet A thousand years before 


te tinedzot iane, si gni the eyes of God, are 
ditte, ki sckoi. as one day which is 
gone by. 


a 
i 
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Salutations. 


The Albanians have several forms of salutation: from the rising of the sun 
to three hours afterwards, they say, mire nestrascia, or nestrascia emire, 
good morning. From the third hour to mid-day, mire minghiessi, a form de« 
rived from the time when the shepherds make their cheese, and signifying 
as it should seem, good cheese-making to yous a polite and intelligent mode 
in the intercourse of a pastoral people. 

From mid-day to evening, mire ditie, good day. 

From evening to sun-set, mire mbe chindie, or mire mbrama, good evening. 
From sun-set during the night, atta e mire, good night. 

The answer to a single person is mire se erde, well he is come; and to more 
than one, mire se vini, well ye are come. ve 

They have also some salutations which have a reference to the place and si- 
tuation of the person addressed. To a man in his own house they say, mire 
mbe sctepij, well at home; or mire se v ghiecc, well may you find yourself, 
To a person at work, the address is, mire mbe pune, well at your work; or 
puna e mbara, gocd end to your work. When sitting, or walking in the shade, 
mire mbe hie, well in the shade; or mire mbe cunvend, well met. When the 
saluted are resting in the sun, the phrase is, mire mbe dieli, well in the sun. 

The salutations to men of authority are, ju nghiatt ieta suldan, long life to 
you, master—falemi dzoltinii swoe?, God save your honour. ‘The answer to 
which is, mire se vien, mire sé vini, or mire se erde, he is ee ye are 
welcome, well comeback, 

This abridgment of the Albanian grammar is given rather asa literary curio- 
sity, than asa means by which the language might be attained; ‘nevertheless 
the reader may have received sufficient instruction by it, to be-enabled to undere 
stand the following address, which is prefixed to the work of Da Lecce, and 
which, if he considers it worth while, he may exercise his ingenuity in attem pt- 
ing to construe, as far as the words have occurred in the grammar, without the 
help ofa translation. 

Arbenorit. 


Arbenuer idasciuni ket’ gramatiken e sckrova io per dzottinii tande, ki di maa 
fort, ¢ maa nkO@leet, se une: per ata Fratini, ki viine per se largu me i d scer- 
bouem. EE persé ket nde dee te Romese skane habér te ghiuse sate: pune 
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emire asct, ki maa pare ta marrene vesc kaha, Nde te pelchieft hessapi i kessai 
lettre (te lutem) me fale Tinedzott, se da’ mute scendetne me mbaruem kach pune, 
nde mos paccia mire riéscpitune fialate ndiiema: persé luftova, saa muita, me i 
vum paa hile, sicundrese m’ i fali dzottouni, me te dailne pace jeten’ e¢ giatt, e 


te pou@dorene. 
ei eed 


The only portion which I will extract of the Attic Albanian, 
are three stanzas of a song containing the exclamations of a despair- 
ing maid, 

De vdeksa tema kquash be gropa targalissa 

Tete coombeesema bundi tema pustrosh me sissa. 

If I die a virgin, bury me under your couch. 

When you go to your repose, I shall rest beneath your bosom. 
Vdekea athe me savanosna. 

A pastai me metasnosa. 

IT am dead, and they have wrapped me in my winding sheet. 
Now it is they sorrow for my death. 

Vdekea athe de klish me kialn. 

A pastai rovne te kliagn. 


I am dead, and they have borne me to the church-yard; 
There they have begun their lamentation. 


In these verses there is a turn of thought and expression very si- 
milar, as it strikes me, to that taste which is considered the charac- 
teristic of Oriental poetry. If any one would wish to see a happy 
imitation of the same style, he will find it in a lively, and, it should 
seem, a faithful picture of the manners of a people, between whom 
and the Albanians there are many affinities. I allude to a romance 
by Madame la Comiesse des Ursins et Rosenberg, called Les Mor- 
laques, printed in the year 1788, and dedicated to the Empress 
Catharine. The Morlachs are noticed in the opening of Sir G. 
Wheler’s Journey from Venice to Constantinople. 
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The Albanians of Attica are no less devotedly attached to music 
and dancing, than their fellow countrymen of Epirus. On or about 
the 20th of April, the peasants flock from all the neighbouring vil- 
lages to Athens, and dance round the Temple of Theseus, for the 
greater part of a day, which concludes with every demonstration of 
merriment. The vicinity of this city is on stated days crowded not 
only by Albanian, but other dancers; for in March, the Turkish 
women assemble in the groves of Angele-Kipos, and lead along a 
wild chorus, resembling the orgies of the Menades, during which 
any male intruder would assuredly be torn to pieces. ‘The Greek 
women are admitted spectators of the scene, and they also have their ~ 
separate sports near the fountain Callirrhoe. It would require the 
pen of Juvenal to describe the fatal effects of these secluded myste- 
ties, for the rites of the Bona Dea were not less innocent. 

I fear that the favourable opinion expressed in the course of the 
volume, of the females of the Levant, must be taken with some re- 
serve, or at least that it does not entirely apply to the women of 
Athens. No less than four divorces took place in that city in the 
year 1810, on account of irregularities which, although they may 
perhaps be charged upon their system of manners, the men. are not 
willing should pass without punishment. The wife of the Disdar of 
the Acropolis, was severely chastised by her husband, for cutting 
off all her hair, which was red, and highly esteemed, as too sincere 
a token of the same preposterous passion. 

The following translation of a Romaic love-song, which is given 
in Dr. Pouqueyjlle’s volume on the Morea, has just been trans- 
mitted to me by my friend Lord Byron; and I have only to regret, 
that it did not arrive in time to be inserted in its proper place in the 
Appendix. | 
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1]. 


Ah! Love was never yet without 

The pang, the agony, the doubt, 

W hich rend my heart with ceaseless sigh, 
W hile day and night roll darkling by. 


2. 
Without one friend to hear my woe, 
I faint, 1 die beneath the blow. 


That Love had’ arrows, well I knew; 
Alas! I find them poison’d too. 


3. 


Birds, yet in freedom, shun the net, 
Which Love around your haunts hath set ; 
Or circled by his fatal fire, 

Your hearts shall-burn, your hopes expire. 


A, 


A bird of free and careless wing 

Was J, through many a smiling spring ; 
But caught within the subtle snare, 

I burn, and feebly flutter there. _ 


a; 
Who ne’er have loved, and loved in yain, | 
Can neither feel, nor pity pain— 
The cold repulse—the look askance— 
The lightning of Love’s angry glance, . 

6. 
In flattering dreams | deemed thee mine; 
Now hope, and he who hoped, decline ; 


Like melting wax, or withering flower, 
1 feel my passion, and thy power. 
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My light of life! ah, tell me why 

That pouting lip, and altered eye? 

My bird of love! my beauteous mate ! 

And art thou changed, and can’st thou ha te 


8. 


Mine eyes like wint’ry streams o’erflow : 
What wretch with me would barter woe? 
My bird! relent: one note could give 

A charm, to bid thy lover live. 


5. 


My curdling blood, my madd’ning brain, 
In silent anguish J sustain ; 

And still thy heart, without partaking 

One pang, exults—while mine is breaking. 


10. 


Pour me the poison ; fear not thou! 
Thou can’st not murder more than now : 
I’ve lived to curse my natal day, 

And Love, that thus can lingering slay. 


Al, 


My wounded soul, my bleeding breast, 
Can patience preach thee into rest? 
Alas! too late, I dearly know, 

That joy is harbinger of woe. 
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London, Published by James Cawthorn, 24, Cock spur Stree 
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As it must appear almost impossible to read the bad writing of the 
fae-simile, which, however, is not /at all more difficult than the com- 
mon running hand of the modern Greeks, the letter ‘is given in the 
usual character, each’ line corresponding se the oneinal, and pre- 
serving all its imperfections, 


Ee + <~ 
o ’ ~ ‘ 
Sst Sh SY eS ee} 
wy SS (Re 
& Ss 
oe a sap 
“ o& 8 = 8 & , 
ES xp ° x. = Ss me, =< \ 
w oR » .. — \" 4 a 
EMR S&S S PS ack . 
k > Si Se Se 
a wy 2 bet o tn 
\ \ Shee Goo Se et! My : \ 
y et % SC 4E RE NS os IAB MAR Ox 
“ Sel, VO Oi spin ea \ j 
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Translated into English, as near as I can understand it, the letter 
is as follows ; the crossed lines at the top being apparently a post- 
script. ; 


a 
Fa 
= 
3s 
gE ps 
a en 
3 <}- am & 
S.Gfo fSFE SE 
Sree Fe -¢ oS 
SS Oe Pee Ts 
= oa eae 
So NES eee eae OR Be 
—e vy ae Ss 
Peet hEas 
a bo oO oe S 2) 
dip te ele 
Cm Se OO Oh & 
SEER aes 
m= 2RAR & a F 


My beloved Jacob Bey Ali Bey and whichever of 
my Bolu-bashees is to be found at Vrachore, after 
my salutation, I make known to you that these two 
English Gentlemen* my friends, come hither in order 
to go to Messalonge. Do you receive them with 
every respect and attention, and give them 
men sufficient to guard them on their way 
as far as Messalonge, and do not let them meet 
with any difficulty at all. 
1809 
October 
10 es 
Teprextes (the Secretary’s name). 
(The direction at the back of the letter). . 


To my beloved Elias Bey Jacob 
_ Bey and the director of the treasury 


a 
J joseph Aga, Health 
Ries ae 
ue Vrachore. | 


“a 2 


™ 
* The usual appellation of every English traveller in the Levant, of whatever rank, is Msdopdocy 
the word used in the original of this letter. 


The opposite Fac-simile is given as a specimen of writing from the pen of a more 


careful scribe. 


THE END. 


London: Printed by B. M‘Millan, 
Bow Street, Covent Garden, 
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Greek Music, the end of the volume. 
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PUBLISHED BY JAMES CAWTHORN. 


An Account of the EMPIRE’ OF MAROCCO, and the DISTRICT OF SUSE, com- 
piled from Miscellaneous Observations, made during a long Residence in, and various 
Journies through, those Countries ; to which is added, an accurate and interesting Account 
of TIMBUCTOO, the great Emporium of central Africa. By J.G. Jackson, Esq. Se- 
cond Edition, price 2/. 12s. 6d. boards. 

“ The observations which he has himself made upon these parts, and the notices which he has col- 
lected respecting the interior from native travellers, form a work of considerable value, both ina com- 
mercial and literary view ; and leads us to rejoice, that merchants who have resided in foreign countries 


are beginning more and more to communicate information on their return home,” &c. &c.— Edinburgh 
Review, Fuly 1809. 


An Historical Sketch of the Last Years of the Reign of GUSTAVUS THE FOURTH, 


ADOLPHUS, late KING or SWEDEN, including a NARRATIVE of the Causes, ~ 


Progress, and Termination of the LATE REVOLUTION ; andan APPENDIX, contain- 
ing Official Documents, Letters and Minutes of Conversations between the late King and 
Sir John Moore, General Brune, &c. &c. Translated from the Swedish, 10s. 6d. boards. 


A FEW VERSES, English and Latin, 4s. 6d. boards. 


“ Ch’ io torni 
Ad altra vita, ed a pio belle imprese.” PETRARCA. 

“ The author of this pleasing and classical little volume, is evidently a man of cultivated understand- 
ing, of considerable taste, and of much sensibility, &c. &c.”— Monthly Review, March 1813 

MELANGES DE LITTERATURE, D’HISTOIRE, DE MORALE, ET DE PHI- 
LOSOPHIE, contenant De l’Egoisme ; Anecdotes inédites de la vie privée de Pierre-le- grand ; 
le premier des mérites est celui détre heureux ; de la proportion des peines aux délits; de la 
noblesse; des erreurs de I. I. Rousseau en politique; sur la Russie; sur la Suisse; de cer- 
taines opinions; de la vérité ; essai sur le bonheur ; de Ja poesie, et des vers; de la mu- 
sique dramatique et vocale; eloge du J. J. Rousseau; De Rousseau, et de Philosophes du 
XVIII* siécle ; de Pimprimerie et des livres; de la supériorité du XVIII*. siecle; de la cri- 
tique, et des journaux ; un article de journal, par le professeur Leuliette, par Comrz D’Es- 
CHERNY, 3 tome, 1J. Is. 

HOR IONIC, a Poem, descriptive of the Ionian Isles, and Part of the adjacent 
Coast of Greece. By W.R. Wricut, Esq. some time His Britannic Majesty's Consul- 
General for the Republic of the Seven Islands. Second Edition, 4s. boards, 

“ If the sale of books were in proportion to their merit, this Poem would, before now, have passed 
through more than two additions. Mr. Wright’s Poetry breathés a classical spirit which is worthy of 
the subject. His volume displays a style at once chaste and glowing, a command of poetical language, 
a power of cescription, and a musical animated versification. We hope that the loss which Mr. Wright 
mentions in his preface, will not prevent him from undertaking the larger work to which he alludes,— 
Poctical Register, 1808-9. 

THE WONDERS OF A WEEK AT BATH; in a Doggrel Address to the Hon. 
T. S——, from F, T——, Esq. of that City. Price 7s- boards. 

“* It contains a satirical description of the present style of life and amusements at Bath, with delinea- 


tions of some individual characters, His lines are easy and flowing, .and his genera/ satire not wanting in 
yivacity, &c. &e.— British Critic, April 1811. ’ 


BRITISH CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
No. 24, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON. 


Tue Public’is respectfully informed, every new and costly Work is added to this 
extensive and valuable Library, and the Subscribers insured a supply of the Books they 
desire on the FIRST APPLICATION. Subscribers residing in the Country are imme- 
diately sent the Books they write for. Catalogues and Terms to be had of the Librarian. 
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